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<NiNrR0Bderi0N.N^ 

DURING  many  pleasant  conversations  with 
friends  belonging  to  both  political  parties,  I 
have  often  been  surpi-ised  at  the  limited  informa- 
tion of  persons  regardincj  the  actions  of  some  of 
the  men  who  were  the  founders  of  confederation. 

Party  lines  appeared  to  have  hidden  the  real 
truth  from  them.  Some  of  the  men  who  were 
prominent  actors  in  advancing  the  Union  would 
be  denounced  with  great  rancour,  while  others 
who  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  to 
accomplish  the  same  object  were  as  greatly 
praised. 

One  set  of  these  men  were  considered  the 
great  enemies  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  other,  special 
friends  of  the  province.  Party  leaders  were 
judged  from  merely  party  stand  points.  The 
opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  conservative  pxrty  there  would  have  bsen 
no  confederation. 

While  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  opin- 
ion, in  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  conservative 
party  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
•Clear  Grit  Party  of  Canada  was  as  determined 
in  its  struggle,  as  the  Canadian  Conservative 
party  to  bring  about  Confederation,  and  drag 
Nova  Scotia  into  the  Union. 

In  the  following  chapters  of  this  work  most 
of  the  facts  were  obtained  from  valuable  docu- 
ments, which  had  been  carefullj"   preserved  for 
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many  years.  Those  papers  unfortunately  with  a 
valuable  library  were  swept  out  of  existence  in 
a  few  minutes,  b}'  the  disastrous  fire  last  fall. 
-Several  of  the  chapters  of  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  work  were  lost  at  the  time,  and 
have  been  re-written  from  memory  alone,  and 
are  consequentl}^  not  as  fully  complete  as  the 
original. 

The  book  is  written  to  please  no  political 
party,  but  to  bring  to  light  real  facts,  and  place, 
in  brief,  the  author.s  of  Confederation  in  their 
proper  positions.  The  exercise  of  independent 
judgment  is  the  only  proper  mode  of  arriving 
at  a  sound  opinion. 

Wh.atever  the  reader  may  consider  the  merits 
of  the  work,  and  he  may  consider  them  of  little 
account,  I  trust  no  one  will  accuse  me  with  unfair- 
ness. My  aim  has  been  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  to  state  as  briefly  and  clearly,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  whole  truth  from  a  purely  unpre- 
judiced and  independent  standpoint. 

I  otier  the  book  to  the  public,  trusting  that 
some  of  the  rising  generation  as  well  as  some 
others  may  find  a  little  instruction  in  it,  ami 
perhaps  also  some  things  interesting  and  enter- 
taining. 

These  Backward  Glances  have  not  been  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  passing  in  of  Confederation. 
Thom.\s  Barlow  Smith. 


Chapter  I. 

Home  and  Native  Land. 


The  place  of  one's  birth  and  its  name  are 
always  dear  to  him.  The  name  of  no  other 
locality  sounds  as  sweet  and  no  other  country  is 
as  loved. 

It  matters  not  where  he  breathed  tlie  tirst 
breath  of  native  air,  whether  in  a  fisherman's 
cottage  within  sound  of  the  ocean's  solemn  roll, 
or  amid  green  and  fertile  plains,  or  near  the 
meandering  pathway  on  the  rnggetl  mountain's 
side,  or  midst  the  stillness  of  a  vast  forest,  no 
matter  where,  it  is  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
boyhood,  unforgotten  and  dearly  cherished 
through  all  his  years. 

The  little  log  cabin  by  the  river's  side,  and  the 
thatched  cottage  near  the  lonely  country  road 
have  far  more  attractions  for  the  ones  born  there 
than  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  whole 
world,  and  more  interesting  incidents  circle  about 
them  than  the  most  thrilling  events  of  a  thousand 
years  which  surround  the  historic  places  and 
castles  of  any  land. 

"If  solid  happiness  we  prize 

Within  ourselves  this  jewel  lies, 

Ami  they  are  fools  wlio  roam. 

This  world  has  nothing  to  bestow  ; 

From  out  ourselves  our  joy  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut  our  home." 


c 
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There  subsists  a  relation  between  a  people  and 
the  country  they  have  inhabited  for  hundreds 
of  years.  The  physical  character  of  a  country, 
and  in  some  instances  its  surroundings,  appear 
to  influence  in  a  great  degree  the  moral  and 
physical  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  thus  to 
a  certain  extent  determine  their  history. 

The  history  of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  does 

1  not  show  that  they  were  ever  anxious  for  a  union 

1  ... 

i  with  any  of  the  other  British  provinces.     If  any 

I  union  would  have  been  considered  desirable  bv 
{         .  .  . 

the  inhabitants,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 

I  a  union  with  New  Brunswick,  to  which  province 

I  Nova  Scotia  is  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  of 

I' land,  and  with,  perhaps,  Prince  Edward  Island, 

I  which  seems  to  nestle  almost  in  the  lap  of  the 

I  former  provinces.     All  the  people  of  the  three 

provinces  are  essentially  the  same  in  their  origin. 

Nature  has  placed  Nova  Scotia  in  an  isolation 

almost  as  splendid  as  that  of  Great  Britain.     In 

their  almost  sea-girt  honie,  the  children  sprung 

from  the  mother  land,  felt  that   they  owned  a 

little  England  of  their  own,  and  had  lost  none  of 

the    thoroughly  independent  character  of  their 

ancestors,    who  as  Britons  were  determined  to 

rule   within  themselve.s.     Britons    in    no    sense 

would    be  governed   from    without,    and  would 

never  allow  any  interference  in  their  own  affairs 

by  any  race  on   the  continent    of   Europe,   no 

matter    how    closely    they    might    have    been 
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allied  to  any  such  race  in  origin  or  in  charac- 
ter. They  cherished  above  everything  else  their 
isolated  independence,  and  in  this  respect  Nova 
Scotians  \r*ere  not  unlike  them.  Nova  Scotia 
became  as  dear  to  Nova  Scotians  as  England  or  - 
Scotland  to  their  fathers.  They  honored  the 
name  of  their  province  as  highly  as  the  latter 
did  those  of  their  own  countries.  When  it  was 
proposed  to  allow  the  word  "  England"  or 
'•  English"  to  swallow  up  "  Scotland"  or  the 
"  Scotch"  by  giving  both  countries  one  name, 
that  of  England,  the  anger  of  all  patriotic 
Scotchmen  was  aroused.  They  petitioned  Her 
Majesty  not  to  allow  the  word  "  England"  or 
"  English"  to  swallow  up  "  Scotland"  or  the 
"  Scotch." 

A  writer  to  assuage  the  anger  of  Scotchmen 
suggested  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
given  the  new  name  of  Britannia.  That  name 
would  embrace  all  and  everybody.  Her  Majesty 
would  then  be  called  the  Queen  of  Britannia,  and 
all  would  be  Britons.  But  the  Scotchmen  clung; 
to  the  wor<ls  Scotland  and  Scotch  as  dearly  as 
they  clung  to  the  kilt.  They  considered  it  a. 
mortal  sin  to  make  this  new  departure.  To  take 
away  by  Act  of  Parliament  "  Scotland"  and 
"  Scotch,"  words  in  which  they  were  conceived, 
and  in  which  they  were  born,  without  their  free 
consent  would  be  an  act  of  tyranny  coupled  with 
the  creed  of  slaves. 
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A  Highland  soldier  at  the  time  said  something 
like  the  following  :  "  Let  a  general  address  a 
Scottish  regiment  as  follows  ;  '  Britons,'  your 
intrepidity,  bravery  and  victory  have  this  day 
won  immortal  honors  for  Britannia  and  your- 
selves, and  the  praises  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  of  all  Britons  will  be  showered  upon 
you."  These  words,  he  said,  would  perhaps  stir 
the  men  with  pride. 

But  let  him  say  :  "  '  Scotchmen  ! '  '  High- 
landers ! '  your  gallantry  and  success  in  the  held 
this  day  have  again  crowned  you  with  fresh 
laurels  and  glory,  and  England,  like  Scotland, 
rings  with  your  praises.  In  you  the  world  has 
once  more  seen  w^hat  Scotland  can  produce  and 
the  Scottish  race  can  perform.  Highlanders ! 
Scotchmen  !  on  your  banners  rests  eternal  fame. 
Your  deeds  of  valor  are  this  day  unsurpassed  by 
any  race  of  men.  You,  sons  of  Scotland  !"  Here 
the  general  would  be  obliged  to  stop  his  address, 
the  men  w'ould  be  so  moved  with  the  allusion  to 
their  country,  their  name,  and  their  deeds,  that 
they  could  no  longer  restrain  their  proud 
impetuosity  which,  like  a  pent  up  stream,  was 
ready  to  burst  every  barrier  and  bear  down 
every  obstacle  in  its  course. 

George  the  Third,  in  the  first  speech  he 
addressed  to  Parliament,  said  he  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Britain,  and  he  was  the  first  English- 
born    King   of   the   family    chosen    by    Act    of 
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Parliament  to  reign  over  Briton.    And  some  one 
has  asked  tbe  question  : 

How  much  greater  would  be  the  c;lorv^  of 
one  in  tlTe  name  "Scotchman,"  "Irishman"  or 
"  Englishman,"  belonging  to  either  race  whose 
ancestors  for  a  thou-and  years  had  been  called 
"  Irishmen,"  "  Englishmen"  or  "  Scotchmen  ?" 

Even  the  songs  or  airs  of  each  country  touch 
and  stir  the  feelings  of  each  race  in  its  own  way. 
The  longer  a  people  dwell  in  a  country,  the  more 
they  seem  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  it.  The 
thistle  is  as  dear  to  Scotchmen  as  the  white  or 
red  rose  to  Englishmen,  or  the  shamrock  to 
Irishmen.  And  as  the  three  in  one  have  become 
the  emblem  of  the  unit}'  of  the  three  races,  so 
each  in  turn  inspires  to  actions  high  the  race  it 
represents. 

Cluster-  of  rich  associations  clinfj  about  these 
emblems,  both  in  their  united  and  separate  form, 
and  a  look  at  them  has  sometimes  sent  a  thrill 
of  glory-streamed  enthusiasm  through  a  regiment 
of  men,  and  shown  their  love  of  country  to  be  as 
firm  and  pure  as  ever.  The  very  fact  of  the 
British  army  being  composed  of  the  three  races 
has  made  it  a  terror  to  other  nations,  because 
each  race,  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  emulation, 
strives  with  all  its  powers  and  mighty  hope  to 
share  in  equal  honors,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
bring  tlie  greater  glory  to  its  own  people  and 
country. 
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United  in  one  common  field,  moved  by  a. 
con)mon  duty,  and  advancing  toward  the  foe  in 
one  common  rank,  they  charge,  each  inspired  by 
the  great  deeds  of  its  own  countrymen  on  a- 
former  field,  and  bound  by  the  strongest  detei'- 
mination  to  sustain  the  honor  and  renown  of  it.^ 
name. 

An  insult  offered  to  any  of  these  emblems  has 
stirred  instantly  the  hearts  of  a  whole  race  into 
a  V'laze  of  patriotism  ;  and  the  words  "  Scotch," 
"  English"  and  "  Irish,"  coupled  with  "  Thistle," 
"  Rose"  and  "  Shamrock,"  have  become  synonym- 
ous with  virtue,  valor  and  victorj\ 

Nova  Scotians  love  their  country  and  its  name 
as  dearly  as  any  Englishman  ever  loved  his  own 
country  and  its  name.  Nova  Scotia  has  for  its 
emblem  the  Mayflower,  which  for  beauty  and 
sweetness  is  unsurpassed  by  any  country.  It  is 
an  emblem  of  purity  blooming  amid  the  snow. 
Nature  has  given  it  to  the  province,  where  the 
inhabitants  cherish  it  as  dearly  as  Englishmen- 
do  the  rose. 

To  unite  this  beautiful  emblem  with  the 
maple  leaf  without  consulting  the  high-spirited 
people  of  "Scottish,"  "Irish"  and  "English" 
extraction  it  represented  was  an  act  of  glaring 
injustice  and  wretched  policy.  It  raised  a  storm 
of  disapprobation  and  protest.  It  exhibited  no 
gratitude  for  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  one- 
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of  the  staunchest  colonies  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  a  generous  and  active  zeal 
in  support  of  colonial  liberty.  To  partially 
swallo\v**up  Nova  Scotia  by  Canada  was  con- 
demned at  the  beginning,  has  been  condemned 
for  thirty  years,  is  condemned  now,  by  all  who 
are  opposed  to  the  ruin  of  the  liberties  of 
a  people.  No  self-governing  colonists  ever 
expected  to  see  in  the  reign  of  the  good  Queen 
their  liberty  tossed  about  as  a  plaything  in  the 
Injperial  Parliament.  The  colonies  that  have 
never  suifered  as  Nova  Scotia,  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  that  there  are  now  men  in  the 
British  Parliament  of  more  liberal  ideas,  more 
general  knowledge,  more  thorough  understand- 
ing, and  in  all  respects  better  calculated  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  and  liberties  of  the  coloniststhan 
were  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  and  most  of  their 
followers  thirty  years  ago.  To-day  men  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  love  to  foster  liberty 
among  their  proud  colonists  and  despise  the 
insolent  and  grinding  despotism  of  some  other 
nations.  These  men  desire  to  retain  the  grati- 
tude of  their  race  in  each  and  every  colony. 
What  was  done  thirty  years  ago  is  now  impossi- 
ble to  undo.  Nothing  is  so  mild  and  gentle  as 
true  courage,  and  the  colonists  in  Nova  Scotia 
have  been  honored  a  thousand  times  for  their 
display  of  this  rare  quality,  under  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  British  statesmen. 
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English  statesmen  and  politicians  who  for  a 
century  have  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
Indians,  negroes  and  savages  far  away  in 
their  possessions  felt  even  under  the  civilizing 
influences  of  the  nineteenth  century  Christianity 
that  at  a  critical  time  in  the  united  colonies  of 
Canada  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
constitution  of  another  free  British  colony  and 
unite  it  with  the  former  to  satisfy  their  demands 
and  arrange  their  difficulties,  as  they  would  unite 
the  possession  of  a  tribe  of  savages  to  some  British 
possession  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

If  at  the  time  the  British  North  America  Act 
was  before  the  English  Parliament  there  had 
been  in  that  great  body  one  hundred  men  who 
possessed  each  the  reall}''  enlightened  mind  of 
a  Charles  James  Fox,  confederation,  if  ever 
established,  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia  was  concerned, 
would  have  been  completed  in  a  very  different 
way  from  what  it  was.  Fox  declared  himself 
against  everj-thing  that  had  the  least  tendency 
to  bridle  and  restrain  liberty. 

He  expressed  himself  as  a  friend  to  universal 
toleration,  and  an  enemy  to  that  narrow  way  of 
thinking  that  made  men  come  to  Parliament, 
not  for  the  removal  of  some  gi-eat  grievances 
which  they  themselves  felt,  but  to  desire  Parlia- 
ment to  shackle  and  fetter  their  fellow-subjects. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  as  intel- 
lectually superior  to  most  of  the  men  that  have 
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appeared  in  the  British  Parliament  during  the 
past  half  century,  as  they  are  said  to  have  been, 
intellectual  superiority  for  once  has  shown  itself 
to  be  as  dangerous  to  liberty  as  ignorance. 

But  their  acts  w^ere  possibly  committed 
through  their  being  far  removed  from  the 
colonists  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  their  understand- 
ing being  darkened  by  distance,  thej'  did  not 
study  the  life  of  the  colonists  as  they  did  the 
life  of  Englishmen.  They  were  in  a  sense  alien- 
ated from  the  life  of  these  equal  in  every  respect 
to  them.selves.  They  did  not  see  at  the  time 
that  the  whole  colonial  possessions  "  fitly  joined 
together,"  through  independent  action,  "  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  part  supplieth," 
"  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  mea- 
sure of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the " 
whole  "  unto  the  edifying  of  "  the  vast  Empire 
"  in  love." 

The  idea  of  a  great  colonial  Dominion  seemed 
to  possess  British  statesmen  and  intoxicate  their 
senses,  and  their  desires  must  be  satisfied,  no 
matter  at  what  cost  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  how 
much  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  its  inhabitants. 
When  the  appeal  of  Nova  Scotians  was  before 
the  English  Parliament,  praj'ing  to  be  considered 
as  free  British  subjects,  loj''al  to  Great  Britain 
and  strong  in  love  for  the  mother  land,  there 
should  have  been  found  among  the  Lords  and 
Commoners  in  Parliament  a   majority  of  noble- 
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minded  men  who  would  have  treated  their 
colonists  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  Englishmen, 
by  condemning  at  the  beginning  and  opposing 
at  every  stage  in  Parliament  a  union  distasteful 
to  their  distant  subjects  in  one  of  England's 
most  enlightened  colonies. 

Any  Justices'  Court  in  Britain  would  never 
fail  to  take  ample  time  in  considering  an  appeal 
of  any  individual,  no  matter  how  humble  his 
station,  and  the  British  Parliament  should  have 
acted  in  the  same  just  manner  toward  the  inhab- 
itants of  one  of  the  most  advanced  Engli.sh 
colonies.  And  these  members  of  a  British 
Parliament  should  have  remembered  that  these 
colonists  gloried  in  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
were  ever  bold  in  the  glorious  assertion  of  their 
colonial  liberty'.  They  should  have  considered 
these  colonists  as  Englishmen  jealous  of  their 
rights  and  no  less  warm  in  their  assertion  of 
them.  And  they  should  have  denounced  in 
glowing  language  the  least  attempt  to  unite 
with  any  other  colony  their  Nova  Scotian  sub- 
jects who  were  so  decidedly  opposed  to  such 
un-English  procedure.  In  glancing  backward  to 
some  incidents  in  the  British  Parliament  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  which  bring 
back  recollections  of  the  past  that  even  now 
stir  the  soul  and  make  memory  revert  to  those 
eventful  days,  every  true  Nova  Scotian  and 
evtry  lover  of  liberty  must  blush  q.%  the  course 
pursues!  by  British  statesmen. 


Chapter  II, 

The  Half  Had  Never  Been  Told, 


While  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  speed- 
ing into  the  hi-<tory  of  the  past,  time  has  been 
revealing  to  all  that  if  the  electors  of  Nova 
Scotia  had  even  by  a  slight  majority  vote  asked 
the  provincial  legislature  to  pass  a  resolution 
expressing  their  desire  to  have  the  province 
become  a  member  of  United  Canada  it  would 
have  commenced  its  career  in  the  Union  under 
more  satisfactory  conditions  than  it  did. 

The  confederation  of  the  four  British  North 
American  provinces  has  been  called  the  con- 
federation of  statesmen  and  politicians,  and  this 
is  strictly  true  so  far  as  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  concerned. 

The  delegates  lo  the  Charlottetown  convention 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
maritime  union.  They  were  not  authorized  tu 
confer  with  Canadian  delegates  respecting  the 
larger  union.  The  Nova  Scotian  delegates  were 
not  authorized  to  dissolve  the  convention  at 
Charlottetown  and  go  to  Quebec  to  meet  the 
Canadian  delegates  there.  No  intelligent  student 
of  the  times  doubts  that  the  leading  men  of  the 
political  parties  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  united 
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for  one  purpose,  and  one  purpose  only,  and  that 
purpose  was  to  secure  the  annexation  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  The  former  provinces  were 
in  a  sad  financial  and  leo^islative  condition,  and 
only  the  capture  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  could  save  them. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  New  Brunswick  at  first,  they  even- 
tually entered  the  Union  by  freedom  of  choice. 
But  the  representatives  who  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
legislature  supported  the  Union  resolutions  were 
false  to  the  trust  committed  to  their  charge  by 
the  electors,  and  true  to  the  political  combine, 
which  by  union  of  interest  stole  away  the  con- 
stitution of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  liberties  of  her 
subjects. 

Had  the  people  of  this  province  been  allowed 
to  follow  their  inclination  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  it  is  possible  that  before  the 
present  time  they  would  have  peacefully  and 
willingly  entered  the  Union — entered  it  in  a 
dignified  and  honorable  manner.  As  it  was,  an 
act  of  parliament  made  Nova  Scotia  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  Canada  :  but  no  act  of  parlia- 
ment can  change  the  spirit  of  a  free  people. 

Nova  Scotia  would  have  doubtless  been  a 
heavy  gainer  had  she  been  allowed  to  remain 
out  of  the  Union  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  the  United  States  would 
have  admitted    her   coal    duty    free,   and  other 
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natural  products  woulJ  have  been  similarly 
treated.  The  experience  of  twenty-five  years 
has  shown  to  the  world  that  the  Americans 
would  like  to  own  Nova  Scotia.  They  hav^ 
ever  had  an  eye  on  her  rich  minerals,  her  grand 
harbors  and  beautiful  valleys. 

If  they  possessed  Nova  Scotia,  Bar  Harbor 
and  many  of  their  watering  resorts  would  soon 
sink  into  insignificance.  This  beautiful  land  of 
the  mayflower  would  soon  become  one  vast  sum- 
mer resort  and  its  lovely  rivers  and  bays  filled 
with  yachts  and  crafts  of  every  description. 
The  Americans  w'ould  also  like  to  have  this 
Atlantic  peninsula,  in  order  that  they  might 
completely  command  the  winter  transport  of 
Canadian  commerce,  knowing  as  they  do,  that 
Canada  would  be  seriously  handicapped  without 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  Americans  bought  Alaska  to  keep  Eng- 
land from  getting  it,  and  they  would  have  used 
every  effort  of  a  peaceable  kind  and  offered 
every  inducement  to  entice  Nova  Scotians  to 
cast  their  lot  beneath  the  stars  and  stripes.  And 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  many  million  dollars 
of  Ameiican  capital  would  have  been  invested 
in  industries  in  Nova  Scotia  during  the  past  two 
or  three  decades.  And  this  province  with  its 
extensive  and  lucrative  fisheries  in  all  probability 
could  have  secured  most  any  eomnjercial  relations 
it  desired  with  the  United  States  had  it  been  free 
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of  the  Canadian  Union.  The  Americans  would 
sooner  possess  Nova  Scotia  than  any  other  terri- 
tory of  equal  size  on  the  American  continent. 
They  would  sooner  own  it  than  many  New- 
foundlands. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  what  they 
have  offered  Newfoundland  respecting  trade  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries.  In  the  draft 
of  a  commercial  treaty  a  few  years  ago.  Article 
II.  of  that  proposed  treaty,  would  allow,  dry 
codfish,  cod  oil,  seal  skins,  herrings,  salmon, 
trout  and  salmon  trout,  lobsters,  cod  roes,  ton- 
gues and  sounds  the  products  of  the  6sheries  of 
Newfoundland  to  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  Also  all  hogsheads,  barrels, 
kegs,  boxes,  or  tin  cans  in  which  the  above 
articles  shall  be  carried  free  of  duty.  And  the 
United  States  would  allow  Newfoundland  to 
collect  duty  on  the  following  articles  imported 
into  the  colony  from  the  United  States,  on  flour 
twenty-five  cents  per  bbl.;  pork,  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  bbl.;  bacon,  hams,  tongues,  smoked 
beef  and  sausages,  two  and  one  quarter  cents 
per  lb.;  beef,  pig's  heads,  hocks,  feet,  one  dollar 
per  bbl.;  corn  meal,  twenty-five  cents  per  bbl.; 
oatmeal  and  peas  thirty  cents  per  bbl.:  kerosene 
oil,  six  cents  per  gal.;  salt,  twenty-five  cents  per 
ton,  &c.  And  article  V.  stipulated,  that  if  at 
any  time  any  reduction  is  made  by  the  colony 
of  Newfi)undlani,  during  the  ternj  of  the  con- 
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vention,  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  articles 
named  in  the  convention,  the  said  reduction 
shall  also  apply  to  the  United  States.  No  fur- 
ther remarks  will  be  made  upon  this  proposed 
treaty,  except  that  the  United  States  were  will- 
ing to  acquiesce  in  even  a  more  liberal  treaty,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion of  Canada  and  Encjland. 

This  proposed  treaty  with  Newfoundland  has 
merely  been  stated  here  to  show  what  Nova 
Scotia  might  have  expected  had  she  been  allowed 
to  remain  a  colony  separate  from  the  Dominion. 
If  Newfoundland  with  her  rich  fisheries  has 
been  offered  such  a  treaty,  is  it  not  almost  cer- 
tain that  Nova  Scotia  would  have  been  offered 
just  as  good  a  one,  if  not  a  much  better  one  ? 
The  New  England  States  have  always  been 
desirious  of  close  commercial  relations  between 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  themselves. 

On  February  6th,  1893,  a  representative  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  house  of  representatives 
of  Massachusetts  which  read  as  follows: 

"  Whereas  closer  commercial  relations  with 
Canada  will  accrue  to  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
citizens  of  our  state,  and  whereas  his  excellency 
William  E.  Russell,  has  supfcjested  that  the 
General  Court  of  the  commonwealth  by  resolve 
or  petition,  address  Congress  to  take  early  action 
in  this  important  matter  ; 
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'Resolved,  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Massaehussetts  in  General  Court 
assembled  respectfully  request  Congress  to  ne- 
gotiate in  their  wisdom,  some  measure,  by  which 
reciprocal  commercial  relations  may  speedily 
exist  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America." 

The  reader  can  well  imagine  what  might  have 
been  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Nova  Scotia,  had  this  province 
like  Newfoundland  been  allowed  to  remain  a 
single  colony  of  the  mother  land. 

Were  Nova  Scotia  a  colony  to-day,  such  as 
she  was  in  the  year  1866,  Canada  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  this  province,  and  with  the  view 
ultimately  to  induce  her  to  throw  in  her  lot 
with  the  great  Dominion,  would  have  very  large- 
ly bought  her  coal  and  invested  millions  in  her 
enterprises.  England  would  have  backed  Canada 
in  every  scheme  that  she  put  forward  to  please 
and  interest  Nova  Scotia,  and  whatever  reason- 
able terms  this  province  might  demand,  if  at  any 
time  she  consente  I  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  union,  would  be  acceded  to  by  either  a 
Liberal  or  Conservative  British  government  or 
parliament.  The  value  of  Nova  Scotia  to  England 
and  the  Empire  is  great.  It  is  a  most  iujportant 
connecting  link  in  the  British  Belt  that  circles 
the  globe.  Without  Nova  Scotia,  where  could 
Great  Britain  find  a   rendezvous  in  the   North 
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Atlantic  in  winter  for  a  fleet  of  men-of-war  or  a 
coaling  station  in  times  of  necessity  ?  New 
Brunswick  could  never  have  supplied  the  place 
of  No\^  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland  are  out  of  the  question.  The 
union  M-ith  Canada  was  brought  about  so  hastily 
and  enacted  so  quickly  that  the  people  of  this 
province  never  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  importance  of  theii'  province  to  Canada  and 
Great  Britain,  in  fact  it  has  taken  a  quarter  of  a 
centur}'  of  time  to  reveal  the  immense  value  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  Dominion  at  large  and  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  British  Empire. 

Nova  Scotia  was  run  into  the  Canadian  Union  . 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  If  such  a  game  were 
attempted  in  1898,  as  was  so  successfully  played 
in  1867,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  the  result  would 
be.  The  Australian  colonies  have  learnt  a  whole- 
some lesson  in  more  ways  than  one  from  the 
Canadian  Union.  No  two  or  three  of  these 
colonies  will  ever  attempt  to  force  a  sister  colony 
against  the  will  of  its  people  into  a  gigantic 
Australian  Confederation.  A  year  or  two  ago  a 
despatch  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  stated 
that  Sir  George  Dibbs  the  then  premier  of  that 
colony,  had  submitted  to  the  premier  of  Victoria, 
a  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  two  colonies.  The 
name  suggested  for  the  union  was  the  United 
Colonies,  until  such  time  as  the  other  colonies 
consent  to  join  it,  and  when  they  consent   to  do 
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.SO,  the  Confederation  will  be  called  the  Dominion 
of  Australia.  A  Canadian  newspaper  comnient- 
ing  at  the  time  on  the  despatch,  remarked  that ; 
"  Sir  George  Dibbs  was  evidently  favorably 
impressed  by  his  visit  to  Canada,  and  by  the 
Canadian  constitution  and  its  M'orking  ;  but 
there  must  be  peculiar  local  conditions  and 
prejudices  in  Australia  which  suggest  to  him 
the  advisability  of  such  a  gradual  or  piecemeal 
proceeding  towards  Australian  unity." 

The  condition  in  one  respect  was  similar  in 
Australia  to  what  it  was  in  British  North 
America  previous  to  the  year  1867.  Two  Aus- 
tralian colonies  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
seemed  to  be  in  harmonv  regarding  union,  if 
so,  they  would  remain  when  united,  as  United 
Colonies,  until  the  other  colonies  consent  to  join 
them.  The  people's  liberty  in  the  other  colonies 
must  be  respected,  and  the  Dominion  of  Australia 
if  it  ever  comes  into  existence  must  be  estab- 
lished on  the  free  will  of  the  people  of  ail  the 
colonies.  No  coalitions,  no  conventions,  no 
parliaments,  no  delegations,  will  be  allowed  to 
override  the  free  and  independent  voice  of  the 
electors.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be  and  is  the 
essence  of  British  freedom,  as  expressed  in 
Britain's  Australian  colonies. 

Since  the  above  was  written  fuller  details  of 
the  draft  constitution  of  the  proposed  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  have  come  to  hand.     Any 
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three  colonies  approving  the  constitution  will 
establish  a  federation.  They  will  make  a  begin- 
ning, and  it  is  thought  the  other  colonies  will 
come  in  in  time.  It  will  not  be  the  legislature 
of  any  outside  colony,  any  body  of  delegates, 
nor  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  will  force  any 
such  colony  into  the  union.  It  must  enter 
freely,  by  the  unrestricted  voice  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Tlie  Australians  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  attempt  to  form  a  Commonwealth  by 
laying  the  foundation  stones  in  the  spirit  of 
provincial  liberty.  When  the  Canadian  fathers 
were  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  the 
Dominion  it  was  truly  said  of  them  that  they 
entered  upon  the  task  in  a  spirit  of  political 
privateering.  They  recognized  that  it  was  only 
by  a  fox-like  policy  that  they  could  hope  to 
capture  Nova  Scotia  and  carry  their  great  scheme 
through  and  give  the  character  of  a  nation  to 
the  scattered  provinces  of  British  North  America. 
The  Australian  delegates  are  actuated  Vjy  lofty 
motives  in  their  attempt  to  have  a  Dominion 
founded  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  An 
Australian  Dominion  fully  based  upon  the 
popular  will  is  their  motto,  and  no  province 
however  small,  will  be  dragged  in  like  a  stone 
from  a  quarry  to  give  it  strength  and  support. 
The  smaller  colonies  of  Australia  are  bound  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  larger  ones.  It 
matters    not   how    small    or     insi^niticaut     the 
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colony,  it  is  to  have  equal  representation 
in  the  senate  with  the  largest.  The  smaller 
colonies  insisted  upon  it  as  their  only 
possible  protection  af^jainst  the  larger  ones.  The 
convention  that  drafted  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  federation  would  have  been  a  complete 
failure,  if  this  had  not  been  conceded  to  the 
colonies.  The  financial  provisions  show  another 
safe-guard  for  the  smaller  colonies.  The  colonies 
agree  to  abandon  the  custom  and  excise  duties 
for  the  purpose  of  federal  finance.  After  pro- 
viding for  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  surplus  is  to  be  returned  to  the  colonies 
in  due  proportion,  what  a  due  proportion 
means  is  not  stated.  It  may  mean  a  proportion 
above  that  required  from  each  province  on  a 
basis  of  population.  In  case  of  a  deficiency  in 
any  province,  it  is  not  stated  how  the  matter 
would  be  adjusted.  This  no  doubt  has  been 
thoroughly  considered.  It  is  a  system  that  will 
make  each  province  look  well  to  its  imports  and 
as  imports  depend  on  exports,  to  its  exports 
also.  Under  the  arrangement  in  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  has  allowed  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  cripple 
her  imports,  and  consequently  to  capture  a  large 
portion  of  her  revenue  on  imports,  which  now 
come  through  Ontario  and  Quebec,  instead  of 
direct.  What  Nova  Scotia  has  lost  in  duties 
Ontario  and  Quebec  have  gained.  It  is  said 
that  even  now,  with  all  its  safeguards,  too  many 
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of  the  people  in  Australia  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  scheme  to  make  it  safe.  This  dissatisfaction 
has  bgen  caused  in  some  colonies,  because  the 
delegates  of  the  other  colonies  are  determined  to 
fully  protect  these  colonias.  Such  delegates 
would  have  been  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to 
Nova  Scotia  thirty  years  ago. 

England  has  added  to  her  empire  many 
colonies,  some  by  peaceful  occupation,  some  by 
cession,  others  by  treatj^  and  successful  war  until 
it  needs  a  diligent  historian  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances under  which  each  successive  locality 
came  under  Britain's  power,  but  in  the  history 
of  the  English  race,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  instance,  except  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  where 
the  mother  country  agreed  with  two  of  her 
colonies  to  hand  over  to  them  a  third  colony  in 
face  of  the  unanimous  opposition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  the  direct  heirs  of  Englishmen, 
Irishmen  and  Scotchmen.  British  justice,  in  the 
case  of  Nova  Scotia,  became  British  de-^potism. 
If  Nova  Scotia  had  shown  herself  at  any  time 
in  her  history  a  colony  disloyal  to  the  old  land, 
or  indifferent  to  the  renown  and  honor  of  Eng- 
land, or  careless  and  unconcerned  about  Britain's 
future,  she  might  have  looked  for  a  rebuff  when 
occasion  presented  itself.  Nova  Scotia  had 
always  been  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies.  Her  loyalty  to  the 
mother  land  was  deeper  and  broader  than  that 
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of  either  of    the  Canadas.     Her  attachment  to 

Britain  was  as  sound  as  that  of  New  Brunswick, 

Prince  Edward   Island  or  Newfoundland.     And 

neither    of    these    latter   provinces   were   forced 

into  the  union  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  their 

inhabitants.       To    Nova     Scotians,     patriotism 

seemed  only  devotion  to  the  mother  land.    Their 

loyalty  was    loyalty  to  the  Queen  of  England, 

and  their  highest  hope,  and  dearest  prayer,  that 

she  might  long  live  to  wear  the  crown  and  sway 

the  sceptre,  and    that  nothing    should    come  to 

overthrow  the   British  constitution  and  English 

throne.     They  were  patriotic  and  loyal  to  their 

hearts'  core.     Tiiey  were  ambitious  to  follow  an 

nearly  as  possible  in  the  footsteps  of  England. 

They    were    proud    that    the    blood    of    Britons 

flowed     through    their    veins.     The    men    and 

women  born  in  the   early  part  of    the  century 

were    as    purely    English    in    sentiment   as    the 

truest  Britons  in  the  land  of    the    rose.     They 

looked  upon  their  province  as  scarcely  anything 

more  than  a  mere  colony  of  England,  and  were 

perfectly  content  to  have  it  remain  so  forever. 

Our  ancestors  trusted  in  England,  as    loving 

children  in  their  parents.     To  them  : 

"  The  sceptre  showed  the  force  of  (emjioral  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  did  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings." 

The  time  was  when  most  of  the  colonists  only 
thought  of    kings  and    (|neens,  as  all-powerful. 
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decked  in  royal  purple  and  jewelled  diadems  ; 
but  in  this  generation,  they  look  back  upon 
sixty  Years  of  glorious  reign,  and  think  of  their 
beloved  Queen,  as  a  royal  woman,  finding  her 
chief  happiness  in  domestic  life.  In  her  more 
private  life  they  see  her,  without  much  more 
regal  pomp  than  would  attend  a  common  sense 
mother  of  any  respectable  family  in  Nova 
Scotia.  They  look  upon  her  as  one  who  loves 
manly  ffankness  of  character  in  her  subjects, 
and  soundness  and  liberality  of  view  in  her 
people.  Her  good  sense  and  womanly  virtues 
have  more  attracted  the  attention  of  her  subjects 
than  her  sceptre,  her  roy^al  robes  and  sparkling 
crown. 

The  feelings  of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia, 
their  firm  patriotism  and  deeply  rooted  loyalty, 
were  not  fully  understood  by  Englishmen  at  the 
bringing  in  of  Confederation,  and  to  the  Queen 
the  half  had  never  been  told.  It  is  just  possible 
that  one  or  more  of  the  men  who  used  eveiy 
effort  to  disturb  the  peace  of  this  province  and 
unite  it  with  the  Canadas  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  has  found  out  that  royal  honors  are  not 
easy,  unless  he  can  feel  that  his  career  and  his 
labors  meet  with  the  appreciation  of  his  fellow- 
colonists  and  are  supported  with  the  grateful 
acclamation  of  his  countrymen. 

The  flight  of  time,  the  extension  and  quick- 
ening   of    intercourse,   the    growing    means    of 
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knowledge,  have  enlarged  the  views  of  the 
present  generation.  At  this  hour  Nova  Scotians^ 
are  as  loyal  to  their  Queen  as  at  any  hour  in  her 
long  reign.  They  love  the  old  land  as  well  aa 
their  sires  did.  And  this  love  of  the  old  home 
will  never  wane  while  the  same  attraction; 
emanates  from  the  British  throne. 


'S     T     tti) 
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Chapter  III. 

The  Views  of  British  Statesmen  Regarding  the 
Colonies. 


When  those  British  Colonies  that  have  out- 
grown short  skirts  are  beginning  to  adorn 
themselves  with  the  garb  of  nationality,  the 
mother  land  begins  to  consult  with  such  as  to 
her  future,  and  their  future.  England  then 
realizes  that  such  colonial  possessions  are  of 
more  importance  to  her  and  to  the  world  than 
mere  trading  posts  or  military  stations.  The 
day  has  come  when  she  sees  that  the  colonists 
are  making  the  colonies.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
our  day  for  British  colonists  to  establish  their 
liberty  by  forcible  means, — liberty  strengthens 
with  their  childhood  and  grows  with  their 
growth.  In  their  youth  they  may  agree  in 
being  governed  by  worn-out  soldiers  or  by 
British  placemen.  But  in  their  manhood  they 
demand  the  best  men  England  has  to  give,  or 
those  equal  to  the  best  and  wisest  of  themselves. 
It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  the  great  majority 
of  Britons  knew  no  more  about  the  location  of 
many  of  the  colonies,  than  the  captain  of  a 
tishins:  craft  in  a  dense  fog  knows  of  the  loca- 
tion  of  his  dories. 

After  the  long  contest,  signalized  by  the 
crowning   victory   of    Wolfe   at  Quebec,    John 
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Wilkes,  member  for  Aylesbury,  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  expressed  his  ambition 
to  go  to  Quebec,  as  the  first  governor,  to  recon- 
cile the  new  subjects  to  the  English.  He  was 
disappointed  in  this,  and  his  non-success  he  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had 
become  Secretary  of  State,  and  who,  it  was  said, 
required  two  tests  of  merit  in  those  he  favored, 
namely  :  Toryism  in  politics,  and  birth  north  of 
the  Tweed.  Lord  Bute — we  are  told,  could  not 
spell,  and  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood — who,  it  is  said, 
could  not  do  a  sum  in  simple  addition — was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  And  it  is  also  said  that 
neither  knew  anything  more  of  London  than  that 
it  was  a  place  v/here  mercliants  traded  and  bank- 
ers dealt  in  money. 

These  were  fine  statesmen  into  whose  hands 
were  placed  the  destinies  of  England  and  the 
salvation  of  the  colonies.  What  a  test  of  a 
man's  fitness  to  become  a  governor  of  an  impor- 
tant English  colony,  or  of  any  colony  or  an}' 
place,  that  he  must  be  a  Tory  and  a  Scotchman  ! 
How  could  it  be  expected  that  a  person  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  capital  of  the  country  of 
which  he  had  charge,  could  know  anything  of 
England's  colonial  possessions  or  of  the  people 
who  were  settling  in  them  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  revolt  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  was  caused  by  English  statesmen 
and  Ifgislation,  and  not  by  any  act  of  the  people 
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o£  the  British  nation.  And  these  who  read 
history  independently  and  for  correct  informa- 
tion, will  probably  agree  that  the  saying  is  true. 

Perhaps  no  Englishman  ever  studied  the- 
{(uestion  of  the  colonies  and  colonial  government 
more  closely  than  Sir  William  Molesworth. 
Speaking  in  Parliament  in  183S,  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  his  comprehensive  views 
and  vast  knowledge  made  him  appear  as  a  light 
in  a  darkened  chamber.  In  advocating  the 
principles  of  self-government,  he  sought  to 
destroy  an  iniquitous  and  meddling  system 
which  excited  ill-will  among  the  colonists  and 
threatened  in  some  colonies  to  lead  to  the  over- 
throw of  English  power. 

In  our  day,  a  person  who  becomes  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  is  able  to  fulfil  his 
duties  worthily,  with  a  desire  not  onl}^  to  assert 
the  honor  of  England,  but  to  promote  the  real 
and  permanent  well-being  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  smallest  dependencies.  And  British 
statesmen,  looking  at  the  distant  and  valuable 
possessions  of  the  country,  feel  proud  of  its 
acquisitions,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  a 
reciprocity  of  feeling  which  should  exist  between 
brethren,  and  that  unity  and  good-will  which 
binds  firmly  together  parent  and  child.  To  Sir 
William  Molesworth  no  political  question  was 
nearer  his  heart  than  colonial  reform.  He 
could  afford  more  information  upon  the  subject 
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and  did  more  to  advance  the  principle  of  self- 
governnieiit  in  the  colonies  than  any  other  man 
in  the  parliament  of  his  day.  Unfortunatelj* 
for  the  colonies,  he  died  when  most  useful  and 
in  the  prime  of  life.  And  from  his  death,  in  the 
year  1855,  until  1867,  he  left  no  one  behind  in 
parliament  as  well  versed  in  colonial  matters  as 
himself.  Times  have  greatly  chant^ed  since 
1867.  We  have  lately  seen  a  race  horse  add 
popularity  to  a  prime  minister,  and  a  winning 
yacht  bind  a  prince  of  royal  blood  closer  to 
the  hearts  of  the  English  people. 

Had  a  Nova  Scotian  jockej'  ridden  an  English 
race  horse  to  victory  over  the  Derby  course  in 
1866,  or  a  Nova  Scotian  sailor  at  the  lielm  of 
a  clipper  j^acht  belonging  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  won  in  that  year  the 
America  cup,  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  feelings  of  its  inhabitants  would  possibly 
have  been  better  understood  in  the  following 
year,  and  its  latitude  and  longitude  better  known. 
Many  things  go  to  prove  that  some  Englishmen 
prominent  in  politics,  and  social  position,  and 
influential  in  the  councils  of  state,  knew  little 
more  about  this  province  in  1S66,  than  a  cele- 
brated Duke,  high  in  official  circles,  kn«w  eighty 
years  earlier.  This  Duke,  speaking  in  the 
British  parliament,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  Oh,  yes,  yes  to  be  sure  Annapolis  must  be  de- 
fended :    troops  must  be  sent  to  Annapolis,  pray 
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where  is  Annapolis  ?  Cape  Breton  an  Island ! 
wonderful!  show  it  to  me  on  the  map.  So  it  is, 
sure  enough,  my  dear  sir  you  always  bring  us 
good  news.  I  must  go  and  tell  the  King  that 
Cape  Breton  is  an  island."  The  late  Hon.  Jo-seph 
Howe,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Hants  County  in 
1867,  said  :  "  The  genenil  public  of  England  do 
not  appear  to  consider  Nova  Scotian  affairs  as  of 
any  serious  concern.  The  (juestion  of  confeder- 
ation is  a  colonial  affair  and  seemingly  worthy 
of  no  special  attention.  A  celebrated  jockey  by 
the  name  of  Grimshaw  in  returning  from  one  of 
the  great  races  in  that  country  was  accident- 
ally thrown  from  his  carriage  and  killed.  And 
so  great  was  the  excitement  concernino-  the 
death  of  young  Grimshaw,  that  it  was  talk- 
ed about  in  every  club,  at  every  street  corner 
and  by  all  classes  of  citizens.  Many  of  the 
leading  newspapers  gave  columns  in  sketcliing 
the  career  of  the  dead  jockey.  Every  paper 
was  filled  with  matter  concerning  the  record  of 
•the  celebrated  rider.  About  the  same  time  a 
young  widow  of  fashion,  whose  husband  is 
remembered  for  his  splendid  entertainments  at 
his  castle,  sustained  another  heav}^  domestic 
"bereavement  in  the  premature  death  of  her  cele- 
brated poodle  dog  "  Jim,"  which  expired  in  her 
pocket  while  eating  medicated  ginger  snaps,  as 
.she  was  about  to  alight  from  her  carriao;e.  The 
^xit  of  the  jockey  and  Jim  occupied  columns  of 
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these  papers,  while  live  lines  were  devoted  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadian  Confederation." 
About  three  or  four  years  previous  to  the  pas^s- 
in^  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  a  gentle- 
man from  Nova  Scotia  while  travelling  in 
England,  met  in  a  railway  coach  between 
Chester  and  London,  a  clerical  gentleman  and 
his  little  son.  The  gentleman  had  a  good  living, 
and  was  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  tirst  univer- 
saties.  The  little  son  had  a  tine  collection  of 
postage  stamps,  and  opened  his  book  to  show 
his  collection.  The  Nova  Scotia  gentleuian 
looked  over  the  book  and  remarked  to  the  little 
fellow,  "  I  guess  that  I  can  give  you  a  stamp,  I 
do  not  see  among  the  number."  The  boy's 
father  replied,  "  Oh,  thanks,  a  stamp  of  the 
United  States  of  America  T'  "  No  !"  said  the 
Nova  Scotian.  "  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied 
the  father,  "  I  thought  you  were  an  American, 
as  you  used  the  word  guess."  "  I  am  a  British 
Colonist,  I  am  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,"  replied 
the  other.  "  Oil,  I  see  !  you  have  come  quite  a 
distance  to  visit  the  old  land.  Is  not  Nova 
Scotia  an  island  lying  nearly  midway  between 
that  of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  the  exiled 
home  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  r  asked  the 
clerical  gentleman.  Probably  there  were  thou- 
sands of  educated  persons,  moving  in  tlie  best 
society  and  occupying  responsible  positions  in 
England  at  that  time,  who  knew  as  little  about 
Nova  Scotia  as  the  learned  divine. 
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In  the  year  1867,  there  were  men  in  political 
life  in  England  who  did  not  know,  or  perhaps 
care,  whether  Nova  Scotia  waa  in  Africa,  Asia, 
or  America,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  the" 
Cannibal  Islands  or  not.  If  British  politicians 
had  know^i,  in  1867,  all  it  was  their  duty  to 
know  about  this  province,  they  never  would 
have  allowed  the  British  North  America  Act  to 
have  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  in  much 
less  time  than  many  Acts  incorporating  joint 
stock  companies  with  live  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  capital,  have  been  in  parsing  through  the 
Nova  Scotia  legislature. 

In  this  year  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  a  great 
change  is  seen  in  the  opinions  of  Englishmen, 
caused  no  doubt  by  very  much  added  informa- 
tion. In  the  British  press,  in  the  clubs,  in 
literary  circles,  in  parliament,  everywhere,  the 
talk  is  about  the  colonies.  Our  statesmen  are 
running  over  to  England,  as  regularl}^  and 
actively,  and  as  often  as  children  to  their 
mothers  knee  when  looking  for  the  appearing  of 
Santa  Claus.  These  statesmen  are  banqueted, 
are  decorated,  are  entertained  at  gar<len  parties 
and  at  clubs,  and  invited  hither  and  thither  all 
over  the  land.  Colonial  politicians  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  are  seen  at  every  important  function. 
Every  word  that  drops  from  their  lips  is  caught 
up  and  sent  over  the  whole  empire,  and  next 
morning  is  read  in  ten  thousand   colonial  homes. 
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Amid  all  this  high  social  whirl,  "  The  future  of 
England  and  Her  Colonies,"  are  the  watchwords. 
"Preferential  Trade,"  "Colonial  Defence,"  "Inter- 
change of  regular  and  colonial  troops,"  and 
Imperial  Federation,  af:e  for  the  time  being  made 
magnificent  play  things.  We  hope  amid  all  this 
magnificence  and  splendour  that  colonial  states- 
men, will  not  forget  that  they  owe  in  no  small 
degree  their  elevation  to  their  own  countrymen. 
Omar  Pasha,  when  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Turkish  forces,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
campaign  in  the  Crimea,  said,  "  My  breast  is 
adorned  with  seven  Turkish  and  four  foreign 
decorations,  these  latter  being  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  the 
Russian  order  of  St.  Anne,  and  the  Spanish  order 
of  Isabella;  I  have  also  been  considered  worthy 
of  three  sabres  of  honour  enriched  with  diamonds, 
Then  turning  to  his  friend,  he  continued  :  All 
that  Monsieur  Grafi",  I  owe  to  you,  as  it  was  you 
who  gave  me  the  first  notion  of  tlie  military  art. 
and  to  the  brave  soldiers  of  my  country  who 
sustained  me  upon  the  field  of  battle." 

Sir  William  Molesworth  always  had  his  eye 
on  colonial  statesmen,  and  formed  sound  opin- 
ions as  to  their  abilities.  The  Hon.  Francis 
Hincks  (afterwards  Sir  Francis  Hincks),  though 
a  comparative  stranger  in  Canada,  was  elected 
to  represent  the  County  of  Oxford  in  ]\Iarch, 
1841,     He  appeared  in  the  first  parliament  held 
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subsequent  to  the  union  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  provinces  of  Canada.  In  1844  Lord 
Metcali  dissolved  the  Canadian  parliament.  Mr. 
Hineks  was  not  returned,  being  defeated  ;  but 
in  1848  he  was  re-elected,  and  accepted  the 
office  of  Laspector-General  of  Finance.  The 
appointment  to  office  was  made  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  When  this 
gentleman  retired  from  office,  Mr.  Hineks  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister  by  the  Governor- 
General,  a  post  Sir  William  Molesworth  felt  he 
well  deserved,  and  the  duties  of  which  he 
admirably  discharged.  He  continued  to  hold 
this  important  position  until  the  year  1854, 
when  he  was  defeated  by  the  opposition.  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  who  knew  that  Mr.  Hineks' 
intimate  acquaintance  with  colonial  affiiirs  made 
him  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  important  colonial 
post,  offered  him  the  Governorship  of  Barbadoes 
and  the  Windward  Islands.  He  accepted  the 
position  and  proved  tliat  the  best  colonial  Gov- 
ernors are  those  who  have  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  colonial  affairs.  The  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  saw  that  the  clear,  vigor- 
ous intelligence  and  unflinching  integrity  of  Mr. 
Hineks  would  fit  him  for  high  colonial  position 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  great  Disraeli  with  all  his  knowledge, 
had  not,  in  Sir  William  Molesworth's  day,  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  the  colonies  and  colonial 
statesmen. 
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Lord  Rosebery  has  brought  home  to  Disraeli 
the  statement  that :  "  These  wretched  colonies 
will  all  be  independent,  too,  in  a  few  years,  and 
are  a  millstone  round  our  necks."  The  state- 
ment has  often  been  made,  and  nearly  as  often 
denied.  In  a  speech  recently  Lord  Rosebery 
incidentally  referred  to  it.  A  correspondent 
wrote  him  that  the  statement  was  challenged, 
and  suggested  that  he  give  his  authorit3^  Lord 
Rosebery  replied  through  his  priv^ate  secretary 
that  the  words  as  quoted  appear  in  a  letter 
dated  August  13th,  1852,  addressed  to  Lord 
Malmsbury,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  and  written 
by  Disraeli  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Sucli,  then,  were  the  views  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  statesmen  respecting  England's  colonial 
possessions  fourteen  years  before  the  Canadian 
confederation.  And  these  views  were  shared  by 
many  prominent  and  clever  Englishmen  of  the 
time  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  Dis- 
raeli lived  long  enough  to  change  his  views.  In 
a  speech  delivered  by  Disraeli  (then  Lord 
Beaconstield)  at  Aylesbury  in  1879,  he  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  Canada  ;  He  said  :  "  Now  a 
very  peculiar  circumstance  is  that  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  wishes  to  institute  a  great  yeoman 
class.  It  has  legislated  for  that  purpose;  its 
legislation  has  now  an  influence  for  that  pur- 
pose. Now,  I  believe  the  great  and  growing 
yeoman    class    in    Canada    will    be   largely  the 
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means  of  preserving-  her  from  ultra  Republican- 
ism, it  will  preserve  Canada  from  a  despotism 
that  ends  in  democracy,  or  a  democrac}"  that 
ends  in  despotism." 

Had  Benjamin  Disraeli,  studied  as  closely  the 
colonies,  and  the  colonial  system,  and  watched 
colonial  statesmen  as  closel}^  twelve  years  before 
his  government  passed  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can Act,  as  he  did  during  the  twelve  3'ears  after 
the  passage  of  that  act,  he  would  have  given 
more  attention  to  the  appeal  of  Nova  Scotians, 
and  the  people  of  this  province  might  have 
received  the  consideration  due  them  by  a  British 
government  and  parliament. 

Whatever  the  future  history  of  Canada  may 
be,  and  we  all  trust  it  may  be  great  and  glorious, 
and  also  hope  that  it  will  be  untarnished  by  any 
of  those  follies  which  have  been  committed  in 
the  past  under  the  plea  that  the  resolutions  of 
legislatures  are  always  the  voice  of  the  people. 
We  all  hope  that  the  policy  of  England,  with 
regard  to  her  distant  and  valuable  possessions, 
will  henceforward  continue  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  not  only  her  colonists  alone,  but  of  the 
world.  Wise  and  understanding  Englishmen 
well  know  that  the  growing  wealth  and  power 
of  their  countr3^  are  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
growing  greatness  of  its  colonial  possessions. 
The  day  seems  to  have  passed  when  British 
statesmen   view   the   colonies  as  incumbrances. 
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The  day  has  come  when  they  look  upon  them 
with  pride.  And  self  governing  colonists  in 
every  quarter  of  the  earth  may  be  enhanced  by 
the  conviction,  that  no  federation  of  their  colon- 
ies will  in  the  future  be  accomplished,  unless  the 
direct  voice  of  the  electors  in  each  self  governing 
colony  demands  it.  Such  unions  will  be  the 
offsprings  of  the  ardent  wishes  formed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  and  every 
colony.  Xo  British  colony  will  henceforth  be 
called  upon  to  endure  the  humiliating  position 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1867.  The  inhabitants  of 
New  Brunswick  became  Canadians  by  their  own 
vote.  The  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island  be- 
came Canadians  by  their  own  choice.  Those  of 
Newfoundland  remained  out  of  the  union 
and  kept  the  control  of  their  liberty.  The 
citizens  of  Nova  Scotia  became  Canadians 
through  the  despotism  of  their  legislature  and 
the  power  of  a  British  parliament.  Colonial 
growah,  time  and  study  have  been  enlarging  the 
sympathies  of  British  statesmen  toward  the 
colonists,  and  teaching  them  toleration  and  for- 
bearance. These  things  have  also  taught  colon- 
ists to  keep  an  ever  watchful  eye  over  seldsh 
and  ambitious  statesmen  and  politicians,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Englishmen  appear  to  have  found  out,  though 
late  it  may  be,  that  a  man  to  KU  the  office  of 
Colonial  Secretary  worthily,  siiould  possess  an 
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unflinching  rectitude  of  purpose,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  even  with  the  small  politics  of 
small  dependencies,  and  with  a  desire  not  only 
to  assert  the  honor  of  his  country,  but  to  promote 
the  real  and  permanent  well  being  of  the  colo- 
nists, by  bringing  the  policy  of  England,  with 
regard  to  her  distant  possessions  to  accord  with 
the  feelings  of  the  majority  in  any  of  her  self- 
governing  provinces.  If  such  wisdom  and  such 
a  policy  should  be  always  displayed,  then  Eng- 
land will  have  continued  cause  to  justly  glory  in 
the  strength  and  greatness  of  her  Empire.  And 
all  colonists  will  continue  to  turn  with  a  home 
feeling  and  a  thrill  of  patriotic  pride  toward  the 
mother  land  from  whom  they  have  derived  .so 
many  noble  and  spirit  stirring  associations.  The 
love  of  the  place  of  our  birth,  it  has  been  said, 
is  implanted  deep  in  man  by  God  himself.  This 
is  a  great  truth,  that  should  be  always  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  those  in  power,  when 
dealing  with  other  lands  and  other  peoples. 

We  now  live  in  a  very  difl'erent  day  from  that 
in  which  we  lived  in  1867.  Through  the  medium 
of  electricity  the  pulse  of  England  and  the  pulse 
of  Canada,  or  the  pulse  of  any  province  of 
Canada,  can  be  taken  in  the  same  hour.  To-day 
the  affairs  of  the  newly  discovered  gold  regions 
of  the  Klondike  are  known  as  quickly  in  London, 
Edinburgh  or  Dublin  as  the}^  are  known  in 
Halifax.     Peers  and  statesmen  and  public  men 
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of  the  old  country  are  constant!}'  associatinor 
with  the  leading  minds  of  the  colonies.  Colon- 
ists are  now  not  seeking  advice  so  much  from 
England,  as  Englishmen  are  seeking  information 
from  the  colonists.  The  old  days  of  colonial  life 
are  rapidly  passing  out,  a  new  era  has  dawned. 
From  the  occupant  of  the  thi'one,  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  humblest  English  cottage  homes, 
Canada  is  daily  becoming  better  known.  The 
Northwest  and  British  Columbia  are  being 
settled  by  Englishmen,  Welchinen,  Scotchmen 
and  Irishmen,  while  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
these  settlers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  deeply  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  ai-e 
informing  themselves  concerning  the  localities 
in  which  they  reside. 

In  glancing  backward  through  thirty  years, 
to  the  time  of  the  enacting  of  the  legislation 
which  passed  Nova  Scotia  into  the  Canadian 
union,  we  find  we  cannot  blame  the  British 
Parliament  alone,  nor  the  Nova  Scotia  legislature 
alone,  nor  the  conservative  part}''  of  Canada 
alone  for  forcing  Nova  Scotia  into  the  union,  but 
by  a  combination  of  both  the  political  parties  of 
Canada  together  witli  the  unconstitutional  act 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  legislature,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  willingly  sanctioned  their  demands. 
That  there  n)ay  be  no  mistuke  concerning  the 
action  of  the  Canadian  parties  we  iiiseit  here  a 
quotation  from  a  speech   delivered   at    Halton   a 
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few  years  ago  by  the  present  premier  of  Canada. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  It  took  George 
Brown^a  whole  life  time  to  obtain  justice  not 
only  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  for  the 
whole  of  the  united  provinces  of  Canada,  (mean- 
ing Ontario  and  Quebec).  It  took  him  a  whole 
life  time  to  obtain  the  remedy  of  that  evil  and 
to  substitute  for  the  clurasj^  legislative  union 
(meaning  the  union  of  Quebec  and  Ontario)  the 
present  federal  union  of  the  British  American 
provinces.  Mr.  Laurier  in  the  above  words  has 
given  the  credit  of  bringing  about  confederation 
to  the  great  leader  of  the  Grit  party,  the  late 
Hon.  George  Brown. 

If  any  man  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
understood  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1867,  that  man  was  the  Right  Honor- 
able John  Bright.  That  true  Englishman  and 
friend  of  the  people  of  this  province,  in  present- 
ing a  petition  to  the  House,  complaining  of  the 
absorption  of  Nova  Scotia  into  Canada  by  the 
Confederatiun  Act,  had  the  following  to  say  : 
"  The  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  by  sanctioning 
the  plan,  had  acted  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  ;  the  assent  of  the  British  Parliament  liad 
been  obtained,  if  not  by  fraud,  at  least  by 
extravagant  over-colouring  of  the  facts ;  and  the 
Government,  when  they  were  pressing  the  bill 
on  with  indecent  haste,  knew  that  Nova  Scotia 
was  averse  to    it."     He   therefore    proposed    an 
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address  to  the  crown,  prayincr  that  a  com- 
mission might  be  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  discontent  felt  by  the  Nova 
Scotians  ;  and  from  such  an  enquiry  he  antici- 
pated either  that  some  modification  might  be 
made  in  the  Confederation  which  would  meet 
the  wishes  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  that  the  union 
might  be  confined  to  the  Maritime  Provinces,  or 
to  the  Cauadas  alone.  To  refuse  the  enquiry 
would  be  to  follow  up  the  foolish  haste  of  last 
j'-ear  by  more  perilous  obstinacy,  and  he  warned 
the  House  in  the  most  solemn  tone,  that  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  these  complaints  of  the  colony 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  throwing  it  into 
the  arms  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bright's 
motion  for  enquiry  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Baxter^ 
but  opposed  from  the  Treasury  Bench  by  Mr. 
Adderley,  who,  while  not  denying  the  dis- 
content, said  that  Confederation  was  the  only 
alternative  of  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
as  these  provinces  could  not  remain  forev'er  in 
an  independent  position.  Mr.  Cardwell  believed 
the  discontent  wouM  pass  away.  If  Mr.  Adder- 
ley  believed  what  he  was  saying,  all  that  can  be 
said  about  him,  is,  that  he  was  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  and  their 
unswerving  patriotism  to  England.  Nova  Scot- 
ians never  dreamed  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  they  could  not  have  been  forced  into 
annexation,  before,  or  at,  Confederation  except  at 
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the  point  of  the  bayonet.  And  commercially 
speaking  annexation  to  the  United  States,  would 
have  bferen  of  much  more  value  to  Nova  Scotia, 
than  Confederation  has  ever  been,  Mr.  Bright 
in  his  speech  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  public 
opinion  in  this  province,  that  at  the  last  general 
election,  the  people  almost  universally  pro- 
nounced against  Confederation,  although  the 
influence  of  the  colonial  office,  of  the  military, 
of  the  Canadian  officials,  and  even  the  name  of 
the  Queen  had  been  used  on  that  side.  Had  the 
Queen  known  in  full,  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Confederation,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
she  would  have  sanctioned  the  British  North 
America  Act,  until  it  was  so  amended  as  to  sat- 
isfy her  most  loyal  subjects  in  Nova  Scotia.  As 
for  the  colonial  office  it  was  bound  to  carry  its 
point,  even  at  sacrificing  British  liberty  in  a 
British  colony.  As  to  Canadian  officials  their 
eyes  were  on  place  and  honors,  the  first  they 
secured  in  Canada,  the  latter  they  received  from 
England.  As  to  the  military  service,  the  officers 
cared  more  about  their  own  promotion,  than 
they  did  about  the  happiness  of  the  colonists, 
and  likely  some  of  them  knew  little  more,  or 
cared  little  more  about  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  Nova  Scotians,  than,  Sitting  Bull,  Chief 
Poundmaker,  Big  Bear  or  Red  Crow.  It  will 
not  now  avail  to  dwell  upon  the  past,  unless  by 
so  doing  like  action  and  like   procedure  may  be 
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shunned  in  the  future,  and  policies  once  adopted, 
may  not  again  be  attempted. 

Bright  and  his  one  or  two  followers,  stood 
ahiiost  alone  in  supporting  colonial  hberty,  and 
their  acts  recall  those  of  Chatham,  Fox  and 
Wilkes  one  hundred  years  earlier.  The  inter- 
ference of  British  power  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  against  everything  which  was 
dear  to  Nova  Scotians,  was  even  worse  than  the 
interference  of  the  same  power  one  hundred 
years  earher  with  the  American  colonists.  The 
former  colonists  exhibited  no  opposition  to  the 
old  land,  and  were,  thrifty,  peaceful,  loyal  and 
thoroughly  contended  beneath  the  Union  Jack. 
One  soul  animated  the  whole  province,  and  if  a 
traitor's  nest  could  be  found,  it  was  in  the 
provincial  assembly,  and  not  against  the  flag  of 
England,  but  against  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

There  are  words  of  statesmen  that  never 
should  be  forgotten ;  words  that  time  has 
shown  to  be  prophetic  ;  w^ords  that  are  guiding 
stars  in  history.  Such  words  were  those  of 
Wilkes  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-tive. 
"  I  speak,  sir,  as  a  tirin  friend  to  England  and 
America,  but  still  more  to  universal  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  mankind.  I  trust  no  part  of  the 
subjects  of  this  vast  empire  will  ever  submit 
to  be  slaves.  I  am  sure  the  Americans  are  too 
high  spirited  to  brook  the  idea.  England  was 
never  engaged  in  a  contest  of  such  importance 
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to  our  most  valuable  concerns  and  possessions. 
Success — tinal  success  seems  to  me  not  equivocal 
not  uncertain,  but  impossible.  We  sluiU  be 
considered  as  their  most  implacable  enemies,  an 
eternal  separation  will  follow,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  British  Empire  pass  away." 

Wilkes  styled  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock,  not  only  worthy  gentlemen,  but  true 
patriots,  as  he  would  have  styled  every  Nova 
Scotian  whose  name  was  on  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  John  Bright,  had  he  been  a  member 
of  the  British  Parliament  at  that  time. 

Some  of  the  warmest  adherents  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  could  not  brook,  that  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  as  established  at  the  Revo- 
lution should  be  perverted  to  give  effect  to  the 
whims  of  a  king.  The  best  and  wisest  men  of 
England  at  the  time,  saw  that  every  proper  effort 
must  be  put  forward  to  maintain  the  power  of 
the  people  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Crown 
and  House  of  Lords. 

Happily  in  our  day  Queen  Victoria  has  stood 
between  parliament  and  the  people,  and  by  her 
judicious  and  praiseworthy  firmness  has  so 
balanced  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  that  scarcely 
any  friction  has  been  felt  between  parliaments 
and  the  people.  In  this  day  an  English  govern- 
ment or  parliament  that  usurped  to  itself  powers 
which  belong  to  the  people  would  not  long 
manage   the  affairs  of  the  country.     The  voice 
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of  the  nation  would  be  attentive)}'  listened  to  by 
Her  Majesty,  and  matters  would  soon  he  righted, 
if  any  government  or  parliament  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people. 

Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  every  self  governing 
colony  are  supposed  to  have  the  same  rights 
extended  to  them,  as  are  extended  to  English- 
men. The  unanimous  voice  of  any  British 
colony,  in  opposition  to  any  tyrannical  act  of  its 
legislature  would  be  respected  by  the  Queen,  and 
the  ditBculty  would  be  a-^reeably  arranged, 
soon  after  the  matter  was  fully  and  fairly  laid 
before  Her  Majesty. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Her 
Majesty  could  not  have  been  fully  and  fairly 
informed  of   the  state  of  feeling  in  Nova  Scotia. 

No  consideration  v/ould  ever  have  made  the 
Queen  an  instrument  in  a  measure  to  suppress 
liberty  and  lower  the  rank  in  which  Nova 
Scotia  stood  among  the  other  British  American 
Provinces,  and  render  its  situation  among  self- 
governing  dependencies  beneath  that  of  New- 
foundland, Prince  Edward  Island  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Her  Majesty  never  could  have  known,  who 
the  leading  evil  spirit  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic was  who  conducted  much  of  the  mischief  to 
Nova  Scotia.  And  who  constantly  looked  to  his 
own  elevation  and  fame  as  the  two  most  desira- 
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ble  objects.  If  she  had  been  made  familiar 
with  his  acts,  she  never  wovild  have  i^iven  her 
Royal  sanction  to  tlie  British  North  America 
Act,  nor  extended  to  him  Royal  recognition. 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  she  rightly  divined 
Disraeli's  ulterior  plans,  indeed  they  must  have 
been  vaguely  conceived  by  her,  during  the  hurry 
and  rush  of  the  Act  through  Parliament.  Her 
Prime  Minister  was  undoubtedly  a  great  states- 
men, tilled  with  grand  designs  and  ambitions. 
Through  him  India  was  transformed  from  a 
posses-iion  to  an  Empire.  He  secured  for  Britain 
the  control  of  the  Suez  Canal.  And  he  was  fall 
of  the  scheme  of  imperial  federation  of  autono- 
mous colonies,  to  the  advocacy  of  which  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies  has 
succeeded. 

But  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  undertake  to 
do  with  any  single  Australian  colony  or  any  self- 
governing  dependency  no  matter  how  small, 
what  Disraeli  did  concerning  Nova  Scotia  at  the 
time  of  the  Canadian  union,  he  would  quickly 
find  out  that  the  conditions  of  thirty  years  ago 
iive  very  different  from  the  conditions  of  to-day. 
Colonists  cin  talk  with  their  Queen  to-day,  and 
lay  their  grievance  before  her  as  quickl}''  as  her 
subjects  at  home.     Enlightenment  is  liberty. 

Disraeli  may  have  been  stirred  in  his  idea  of 
imperial  federation  by  Bismarck,  who  had  a 
gra?id  theatre  around  hins  for  the  display  of  his 
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powerful  genius,  when  he  converted  a  number 
<:)f  petty  principalities  into  a  majestic  empire. 
His  action  with  the  least  of  those  principalities 
was  open  and  creditable  indeed,  when  compared 
with  that  of  Disraeli  toward  Nova  Scotia.  Dis- 
raeli's was  an  achievement  without  a  parallel  in. 
British  history  regarding  colonial  government. 
It  is  not  likely  to  have  a  parallel.  Any  English. 
Prime  Mini-ster  or  Colonial  Secretary  in  this 
day,  who  attempted  such  a  move  under  similar 
circumstances,  would  bitterly  lament  the  crimi- 
nal mistake  he  had  made. 

English  statesmen  may  find  little  trouble  in 
(h-aw^ing  Canadian  statesmen  who  are  looking 
for  immortal  renown,  into  taking  the  colonial 
lead  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  and  entire 
colonial  scheme.  But  Imperial  Federation  will 
never  be  accomplished  by  statesmen,  politicians 
and  parliaments  alone.  When  such  a  federation 
is  accomplished,  if  it  ever  is,  it  will  be  founded 
on  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  free  born 
colonial  subjects  circling  the  earth. 

In  this  day  a  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies  may  deliver  a  high  toned  speech,  on 
England's  Foreign  Policy,  which  the  next  morn- 
ing may  send  a  thrill  of  disapprobation  through 
every  self  governing  British  possession.  The 
colonies  are  not  anxious  to  be  drawn  into  any 
European-Asiatic  complications,  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  any  member  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
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ment.  The  colonies  have  been  watchin*;  closely, 
the  wise  and  cautious  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  colonial  secretary, 
and  they  can  form  a  quite  correct  opinion  of 
what  are  England's  interests,  and  what  are  the 
individual  interests  of  British  statesmen.  The 
conduct  of  a  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
like  that  of  a  prime  minister,  should  be 
characterized  by  wisdom,  moderation,  firmness 
and  exalted  integrity.  If  uniformly  guided  b}'' 
these  noble  gifts  no  improper  acts  will  be  com- 
mitted against  the  weakest  colony,  and  England's 
•transactions  with  foreign  nations  will  be  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  without  stain  or  without 
reproach. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Pi-incess  Victoria,  and  from  the  Coronation  to 
Confederation, 


Many  interestinpr  sketches,  in  ibis  Jubilee 
^  ear  have  been  published  concerning  the  youth- 
ful days  of  England's  Gieat  Queen.  Some 
interf  sting  events,  which  may  not  have  been  as 
widely  published  as  many  others,  will  be  re- 
corded in  this  chapter. 

Princess  Victoria  was  nearly  a  3'ear  old  when 
Gf  orge  III.  died.  She  was  two  years  old  when 
the  great  Napoleon  breathed  his  last  in  St. 
Helena.  She  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when 
the  first  Keform  Act  pa^jsed,  and  from  which 
began  those  charges  in  the  British  House  of 
C<  mmor,s,  which  have  made  that  body  the 
greatest  as- emlly  in  the  world.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  she  doubtless  heard  with  joy  that  slavery 
under  British  rule  had  been  abolished  forever. 
In  1829  the  little  Princess  Victoria  learned  from 
those  about  her  that  the  great  city  of  London 
was  policed  for  the  first  time  by  a  metropolitan 
force.  This  was  done  under  Sir  Ptobert  Peel, 
who  was  Home  Secretary  in  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  cabinet,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance   sprang    the    nicknames    "  Bobbies "    and 
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"  Peelers."  Capital  punishment  for  the  crime 
of  forjj-ery  was  enforced  for  the  last  time 
in  Enj^rland  in  1829.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  the  first  bus  rolled  through  the  streets 
of  London.  A  year  later  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  took  place. 
The  young  Princess  saw  the  erection  of  the  new 
London  bridge  in  1831,  and  the  introduction  of 
steel  pens  the  following  year.  In  lSo4<  an  Aus- 
tralian colony  was  formed  into  a  self  governing 
province,  and  the  same  year  the  old  Parliament 
buildings  at  Westminster  were  destroyed  by 
tire,  making  way  for  the  magnificent  pile  of  the 
present  day. 

In  the  very  year  of  her  coronation  the  tirst 
steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  made  the  voyage 
to  New  York,  and  the  first  telegraph  line  was 
built  and  operated.  These  advances  were  follow- 
ed two  years  later  by  the  establishment  of  the 
penny  post.  About  this  time  it  took  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  troop  ships  seventy-eight  days  in  the 
voyage  from  Portsmouth  to  Quebec.  A  new 
Pacific  province,  "  New  Zealand  "  came  in  with 
1841.  New  Zealand  whose  praises  Kipling  has 
sung,  is  among  the  brightest  gems  of  the  British 
Crown. 

"Last,  loneliest,  loveliest,  exijuisite,  apart — 
On  us,  on  us,  the  unswerving  season  smiles. 
Who  wonder  'mid  our  fern  why  men  depirt 
To  seek  the  Happ3'  Isles  ?  " 
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This  was  also  the  year  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  born.  The  following  year  Her 
Majesty  paid  her  first  visit  to  Scotland. 

Polar  exploration,  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  scientific  endeavors  of  the  century,  began  in 
earnest  with  the  famous  expedition  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  in  1845.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  her 
reign,  mark  1846,  as  a  memorable  year  in  British 
histor}'.  This  year  was  also  marked  by  the 
terrible  potatoe  famine  in  Ireland.  The  first  of 
international  exhibitions  was  held  in  1851,  and 
it  had  a  special  interest  for  Her  Majesty  from 
the  fact  that  her  consort,  Prince  Albert,  was  the 
originator  of  it.  Tt  was  this  year  too  that  gold 
was  discovered  in  Australia. 

Two  years  later,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
hero  of  Waterloo  and  conqueror  of  Bonaparte 
died. 

Three  years  later  came  the  Crimean  War, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  Great  Eastern 
question,  which  has  kept  Europe  on  the  watch 
ever  since.  At  this  time  English  women  in  hiorh 
social  circles,  added  renown  to  their  rank  and 
sex,  by  leaving  their  homes,  and  going  to  the 
fields  of  battle  to  care  for  and  comfort  the  sick 
and  wounded  and  dying  defenders  of  their 
country. 

It  was  also  at  this  time,  just  after  the  battle 
of  Inkermann  that  the  Bishop  of  London  prepared 
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the  beautiful  prayer,  which  was  daily  read  in  a 
hundred  thousand  British  homes.  The  prayer 
read  as  follows : 

"  O  Almighty  and  most  merciful  God,  the  pro- 
tector of  all  that  trust  in  Thee,  accept.  We 
beseech  Thee,  our  humble  intercessions  for  our 
brethren,  Thy  servants  now  fighting  the  battles 
of  our  country  by  land  or  by  sea.  Protect  and 
defend  them,  with  Thy  Almighty  power.  Give 
them  true  courage  in  danger,  and  mercifulness  in 
victory.  Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  to  succour  and 
relieve  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  bless  the 
means  used  for  their  recovery.  Grant  that  all 
they  who  fall  in  battle  mav  depart  this  life  in  the 
true  faith  of  Christ.  Minister  abundantly  the 
consolations  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  the  father- 
less children  and  widows,  and  to  all  who  are  in 
sorrow  or  anxiety,  and  in  Thine  own  good  time 
restore  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  the  bless- 
ings of  peace.  Grant  this,  0  Heavenly  Father, 
for  the  sake  of  Thy  dear  Son,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  our  Saviour  Jesu.s  Christ,  Amen." 

The  Victoria  Cross,  which  every  true  British 
soldier  covets,  was  instituted  about  this  time,  by 
royal  warrant,  as  a  reward  for  individual  in- 
stances of  merit  and  valor  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Of  all  prizes  that  men  in  the  army  and  navy 
covet  there  is  none  more  eagerly  sought,  more 
jealously  guarded,  or  more  dearly  loved  than  the 
simple  cross  in  gun  metal  beating  the  inscription 
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"  For  Valor."  Although  many  acts  of  heroism 
had  been  performed  in  both  services  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Her  Majesty's  reicj^n,  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  make  the  action  of  the  war- 
rant retrospective.  The  heroes  of  the  Crimea 
were  therefore  the  first  who  received  the  mucli 
coveted  deeoration. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Queen  of  Encj- 
land  from  her  visit  to  the  French  Emperor  in 
the  autumn  of  1855,  she  established  the  Victoria 
Cross.  The  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  had 
been  established  by  the  Great  Napoleon.  The 
following  touching  incident  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  Victoria 
Cress.  A  guard  of  honour,  composed  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  was  drawn  up  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud.  An  incident  occurred 
exhibiting  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the 
consideration  of  Napoleon  III  for  his  soldiers, 
and  his  magnificent  recognition  of  bravery.  The 
officers  in  command  of  the  Guard  of  Honour  had 
caused  to  be  brought  near  the  Palace,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  him  with  a  view  of  Eng- 
land's Queen,  a  gallant  Voltigeur  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  who  had  been  friglitfuUy  wounded  before 
Sebastapol.  The  Emperor  saw  the  poor  fellow, 
and,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  was  informed  that 
he  had  shown  distinguisheci  bravery  in  one  of 
the  recent  engagements.  His  Majesty  desired 
the  man  should   approach.     The  soldier  trembl- 
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ingly  advanced  on  cinitcbes,  when  the  Emperor 
stepped  forward,  and  unfastening  from  his  own 
uniform  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
placed  it  upon  the  left  breast  of  the  gallant 
fellow,  who  was  so  much  overcome  by  the 
gracious  condescension  that  he  hurst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  The  incident  was  witnessed  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Empress,  and  all  present  were 
greatly  affected  by  it. 

Shortly  before  the  above  incident,  and  the 
Queen's  visit  to  Napoleon  III,  the  most  brilliant 
charge  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war  took  place. 
A  halo  of  glory  still  fresh,  surrounds  the  name 
of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  and  his  horsemen,  who 
shot  through  the  valley  of  death  caught  some 
beams  of  its  brightness,  an<l  those  who  fell  by 
the  way  lay  covered  with  immortal  honor. 

The  deeds  of  the  Light  Britjade  brou^jht  fresh 
renown  to  the  British  soldier,  and  additional 
lustre  to  Victoria's  reign.  Here  are  Earl  Car- 
di^ran's  own  words  concerning?  that  brilliant 
charge  :  "  I  received  an  order  to  attack  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  vallej''.  I  received  that  order  and  I 
obeyed  it.  I  delivered  that  order  myself  to  the 
brio^ade  under  mv  command.  I  ordered  them  to 
march — I  ordered  them  to  advance — I  ordered 
them  to  attack  the  Prussians  in  the  valley.  I 
■must  say  this,  that  I  did  so  upon  that  occasion 
— it  being  my  duty  to  give  the  order  to  them — 
I  did  give  it,  but  I  deeply  regretted  it,  and  I  am 
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sure  I  should  have  much  more  deeply  regretted^ 
it  afterward  if  anything  had  prevented  my  per- 
forming the  rest  of  my  duty,  which  was  to  share 
the  danger*,  which  those  brave  men  so  r^obly 
faced.  Whatever  danger  my  comrades  incurred, 
I  shared  it  with  them.  We  proceeded, — we 
advanced  down  and  along  a  gradual  descent  of 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  with  one  of 
the  batteries  opposed  to  us  vomiting  forth  shells, 
round  shot  and  grape — with  a  battery  on  the 
right  flank  and  a  battery  on  the  left,  and  all  the 
intermediate  ground  covere»l  with  Rus-ian  rifle- 
men— so  that  when  we  came  down  within  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards  to  their  artillery  which 
had  been  firing  at  us,  we  were,  in  fact,  sur- 
rounded and  encircled  by  a  blaze  of  fire,  and 
raked  by  the  riflemen,  who  fired  upon  us  in  flank. 
As  we  passed  on,  the  oblique  fire  of  the  artillery 
was  brought  upon  our  rear,  and  on  both  flanks. 
We  entered  the  battery — we  went  through  the 
battery — the  two  leading  regiments  cutting  down 
a  great  number  of  the  Russian  gunners.  In  the 
two  regiments  which  I  had  the  honour  to  lead,, 
ever}'  officer  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  or 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  except  one.  Those 
regiments  having  proceeded  on,  were  followed  by 
the  second  line,  consisting  of  two  more  cavalry 
regiments,  which  continued  to  cut  down  the 
Russian  gunners.  Then  came  the  third  line 
consisting   of   two    other   regiments,   who    also- 
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nobly  performed  their  duty.  The  result  was. 
this  body  of  about  600  cavalry  succeeded  in 
passing  through  a  body  of.  as  we  have  since 
learnt  5,600  Russian  cavalry  :  and  having  passed 
through  this  mass,  they  went,  according  to  our 
technical  and  military  expression,  "threes  about." 
and  retired  in  the  same  way.  doin:^'  as  much 
execution  as  they  possibly  could  upon  the  enemy. 
Upon  returning  up  the  hill  we  had  descended, 
we  had  to  run  the  same  gauntlet,  and  incur  the 
same  risk  from  the  tiank  tire  of  the  tirailleurs. 
Numbers  of  men  and  horses  were  shot  down, 
and  many  of  those  unfortunate  soldiers  who  had 
lost  their  chargers  were  killed  while  endeavour- 
ing to  make  their  escape.  But  what  was  the 
feeling  and  bearing  of  those  men  who  returned  ^ 
From  each  regiment  returned  but  small  detach- 
ments— two  thiivN  of  ihem  having  been  destroyed 
— and  those  men,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  fiom  whence  they  b.ad  eom- 
meuced  the  attack  but  a  short  time  before,  gave 
three  cheers  of  triumph  and  rejoicing  at  the 
exploit  they  had  performed  :  and  well  they 
might  do  so,  for  they  had  ridden  over  a  Russian 
battery,  and  encountered  a  countless  body  of  the 
enemy  in  the  rear.' 

There  was  one  Canadian  horse,  which  charged 
with  the  six  hundred,  through  that  valley  of 
blood,  death  and  glory.  The  following  wa-s  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Telegraph  a  few  years  ago  : 
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"  Sergeant  Fawke,  one  of  tiie  Scots  Greys,  tells 
how  in  riding  back,  a  shell  came  skipping  along, 
and,  after  passing  through  the  Dragoons,  struck 
the  snow  white  Canadian  charger  on  which  he 
was  mounted,  killing  it  on  the  spot.  When  he 
fell  came  the  supreme  moment  of  danger,  but  his 
companions  rescued  him,  and  a  sergeant  major 
of  the  Draofoon  Guards  gave  him  the  bridle  of  a 
riderless  charger  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  and 
mounted  upon  him,  he  escaped  out  of  the  valley. 
In  December,  1855,  the  Queen  lield  a 
chapter  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter 
at  the  castle  for  the  purpose  of  investing  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  with  the  order. 
Her  Majesty  wore  a  kirtle,  mantle,  hood  and 
gold  enamelled  collar  of  the  Garter,  and  also 
wore  a  magnificent  diadem  of  diamonds.  The 
Knights  of  the  Garter  with  the  officers  of  the 
order,  entered  the  throne-room  and  took  their 
seats  at  the  table,  the  senior  Knights  nearer  the 
Queen.  The  table  was  covered  with  purple 
velvet,  with  a  deep  border  of  gold  lace  and 
bullion  fringe.  The  King  wore  the  uniform  of 
a  Sardinian  General,  dark  blue  with  silver 
appointments,  and  was  attended  by  the  ministers 
and  officers  of  his  court.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  Knights  of  the  Garter  received  the  King 
standing,  and  His  Majesty  was  conducted  to  a 
seat  in  a  chair  of  State,  placed  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Sovereign.     The  Queen  announced  to  the 
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King  of  Sardinia  that  His  Majesty  had  been 
eletted  a  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter.  Garter  King  of  Arms,  presented  the- 
Garter  to  the  Queen,  and  Her  Majest}',  assisted 
by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  buckled 
it  on  the  left  leg  of  His  Majesty,  the  chancellor 
pronouncing  the  following  admonition  : 

To  the  honour  of  God  omnipotent,  and  in 
memorial  of  the  blessed  martyr  St.  George,  tie 
about  the  leg,  for  thy  renown,  this  Noble  Garter; 
wear  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  most  illustrious 
order,  never  to  be  forgotten  or  laid  aside,  that 
thereby  thou  mayest  be  admonished  to  be  courage- 
ous ;  and  having  undertaken  a  just  war,  in  which 
thou  shalt  be  engaged,  thou  mayest  stand  tirm, 
valiantly  fight,  and  successfully  conquer.  Garter 
King  of  Arms  presented  in  like  manner,  the 
Ribband,  having  the  George  suspended,  and  the 
Queen,  assisted  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince,  placed  the  same  on  the  left  shoulder  of 
His  Majesty,  the  Chancellor  pronouncing  the 
usual  admonition.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  then 
gave  the  Accolade  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
His  Majesty  received  the  congratulations  of 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
also  of  each  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  present. 

In  connection  with  the  war,  Florence  Night- 
ingale whose  name  is  immortal,  left  the  comforts 
of  a  beautiful  English  home,  in  company  with 
other  ofallant  women  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
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the  sick,  wounded  and  dying  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea.  Her  pure  and  lovely  character  cannot- 
be  better  described,  than  was  done  by  a  wounded 
soldier,  "  She  would  speak  to  one  and  another, 
and  nod  and  smile  to  as  many  more ;  but  she 
couldn't  do  it  to  all,  you  know,  for  we  lay  there 
by  hundreds ;  but  we,  could  kiss  her  shadow  as 
it  fell,  and  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow  again 
content.  Another  said  :  "  Before  she  came  there 
was  such  cussin  and  swearin,  but  after  that  it 
was  as  holy  as  a  church."  A  widow  of  a  gallant 
soldier  also  went  out  with  Miss  Nightingale, 
she  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Willough- 
by  Moore,  she  became  lady  superintendent  of  the 
officers  hospital  at  Scutari.  She  sacrificed  her 
life  for  her  country,  and  left  an  example  to 
England's  daughters,  as  her  gallant  husband  did 
to  England's  sons.  Colonel  Moore  perished  in 
the  Europa,  rather  than  forsake  the  burning 
ship  so  long  as  any  of  his  men  were  in  it.  How 
noble  it  is,  faithfully  to  live  and  unflinchingly  to 
die,  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  The  spirit  of  these 
great  women,  touched  deeply  that  of  their  Queen. 
The  heroic  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge,  was 
among  the  bravest  of  the  brave  at  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  and  his  valour  at  Inkermann  has 
become  one  of  the  glorious  facts  of  history. 
When  his  skill  and  courage  in  directing  the  tire 
of  a  battery  had  contributed  to  turn  the  tide  of 
battle — and  when  a  fatal  cannon  shot  had  carried 
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away  both  his  feet,  the  wounded  hero  refused  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  rear,  demanding  of  his  fellow 
soldiers  but  to  carry  him  to  the  front,  and  raise 
him  on  a  gun  carriage,  that  before  bleeding  to 
death,  he  might  witness  the  successful  issue  of 
the  conflict ;  and  then  coolly,  in  that  position, 
continue  to  direct  the  fire  of  his  battery  until 
he  shared  in  the  final  triumph  and  shouts  of 
victory.  Preserved  by  almost  a  miracle,  to  life — 
his  services  were  crowned  by  every  applause  that  a 
nation's  gratitude  could  bestow.  Afterwards  his 
honours  were  hallowed  and  enhanced  by  the  tears 
of  pity  from  his  Queen  herself,  as  she  placed 
them  upon  his  shattered  frame.  This  touching 
act  was  performed  by  his  sovereign  not  long 
before  she  witnessed  the  simple  and  touching 
one  performed  by  Napoleon  III.  in  the  court 
yard  of  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud. 

There  are  n)any  persons  living  in  Nova  Scotia, 
who  remember  the  great  illuminations,  bonfires 
and  rejoicings  everywhere  over  the  province, 
when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  reached 
these  shores.  The  Queen  and  His  Royal  High- 
ness were  at  Balmoral  Castle,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  was  at  Abergeldie  Castle,  when  the  joy- 
ful news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  reached  the 
Royal  party.  The  Queen  immediately  caused 
the  joyful  tidings  to  be  circulated  through  the 
neighbourhood.  Soon  the  Highlanders  were 
seen  approaching  in  groups  in   every  direction. 
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The  main  body  was  led  by  Ross,  Her  Majesty's 
piper,  playing  favourite  national  airs.  The 
ei'ectiou  of  bonfires  was  but  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes. 

Some  whisky  having  been  procured,  the 
health  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  and  of  the  brave 
soldiers  of  the  Crimea  was  drunk,  whilst  the 
air  rang  with  acclamations. 

Her  Majesty  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  with 
the  ladies  of  the  suit,  viewed  the  distant  scene 
from  the  windows  of  the  castle.  It  was  one  of 
surpassing  wildness  and  beauty.  The  country 
for  a  considerable  distance  was  lighted  by  vast 
bonfiics,  the  ruddy  flames  from  which  Were  re- 
flected from  the  windows  and  walls  of  the  castle. 
The  picturesque  figures  of  the  Highlanders,  who 
had  collected  in  great  numbers,  were  seen  against 
the  flames,  and  their  shouts  were  heard  far  and 
wide  throuMi  the  jilen.  A  little  before  twelve 
o'clock,  the  whole  concourse  of  peasants,  work- 
men, ghillies  and  others,  descended  from  the 
summit  of  the  Craig  Gobhain  and  assembling  be- 
fore the  castle  windows,  sang  "  God  Save  the 
Queen  ;  "  and  after  three  hearty  cheers  for  the 
Queen,  and  three  for  the  British  arm}',  gradually 
dismissed. 

From  the  Coronation  to  Confederation. 
If  the  reader  will  glance    back,  we  will  trace 
together    from    the    coronation,    some    leading 
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events  down  to  the  confederation  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  British  North  America.  The  day  of 
the^Queens  coronation,  Fleet  street  peddlers 
were  selling  Inciter  matches  at  a  half  penny 
each.  She  was  ei_^'hteen  years  old  wjien  she 
hecame  Queen  by  the  death  of  William  IV.  on 
June  20th,  18:^7.  With  her  coronation  robes, 
she  wore  the  insigna  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
the  highest  or(ier  of  Knighthood  in  England. 
Old  Mr.  Grenville  says  that  she  blushed  with 
embarra.ssment  when  her  elderly  uncles  had  to 
kneel  and  swear  allegiance  to  her  on  her  acces- 
sion. It  is  said  the  Queen  had  to  propose  to  her 
husband.-  Once  she  asked  him  if  he  liked  Eng- 
land. And  he  replied  very  much.  Then  why 
would  you  leave  it  ?  she  asked.  By  little  en- 
quiries of  this  kind,  it  is  reported,  she  ascertained 
the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  finally  made  a 
declaration.  The  law  gave  Prince  Albert  no 
exact  social  precedence.  Lord  Albermarle,  uiaster 
of  the  house,  maintained  that  he  had  the  right 
to  sit  in  the  Queen's  carriage  on  state  occasions 
and  not  the  Prince  Consort.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  however,  gave  his  opinion  that  the 
Queen  could  put  Lord  Albermarle  where  she 
liked,  either  on  top  of  the  coach  or  beneath 
it,  or  anywhere  else. 

When  the  Queen  ascended  the  throne,  the 
locomotives  Rocket  and  Planet  were  capable  of 
a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour.     In  1838,  three 
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roads  were  built  and  a  remarkable  speed  of 
thirty-eight  miles  an  hour  was  obtained  under 
favourable  conditions.  In  1837,  the  journey 
from  Liverpool  to  London  occupied  sixty  hours. 

In  the  first  year  of  Victoria's  reign,  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Colin  Campbell  being  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  one  of  the  principal  matters  dis- 
cussed by  the  Council,  was  the  proposed  measure 
of  the  late  Governor-General  (Lord  Durham)  for 
the  union  of  the  British  North  American  Colon- 
ies. His  Excellency  proposed  to  form  a  govern- 
ment for  the  British  colonies  in  North  America, 
which,  whilst  it  maintained  the  supremacy  of 
the  mother  country,  and  protected  the  common 
interest  of  all  the  the  colonies,  should  leave  to 
each  the  arrangement  of  its  own  peculiar  affairs. 
The  Legislative  Council  decided  against  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  and  directed  the  delegates 
whom  they  were  sending  to  England  to  oppose 
it.  And  nothing  came  of  the  scheme  at  that 
time. 

The  exhibition  of  1851,  is  one  of  the  events  of 
the  Queen's  reign,  which  opened  up  new  high- 
ways for  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  brought 
them  to  see,  that  invention,  extension  of 
industrj'  and  commercial  enterprise  are  the 
main  foundations  of  the  greatness  and  power  of 
christianized  countries.  After  two  thousand 
years,  England  in  the  early  reign  of  Victoria 
revived  the  occasions  of  public  competition.     It 
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was  to  be  no  longer  man  alone  who  descended 
into  the  arena,  that  multitudes  might  admire 
the  vigor,  beauty  and  symmetry  of  his  muscular 
development,  but  the  ingenious  machinery 
created  b}'  him  for  multiplying  his  powers  and 
regulating  his  labour.  In  these  exhibition 
palaces,  it  is  seen  that  invention  is  man's 
attribute.  The  product  of  man's  industry  in  a 
thousand  varied  forms  is  here  gathered  together 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  Parliaments, 
peoples,  kings,  presidents,  queens  and  emperors 
now  sanction  these  immense  gatherings,  and  are 
yearly  offering  inducements  to  different  races  to 
mingle  together,  as  the  many  waters.  The  Eng- 
lish exhibition  of  1851,  and  that  of  France  in 
1855,  are  the  foundations  of  all  those  great 
expositions  which  have  dotted  every  civilized 
country  since  that  time.  The  nations  now  are 
truly  advancing  to  that  happy  state,  when  their 
interests  will  be  so  intermingled,  that  neither 
happiness  nor  misfortune  will  be  able  to  touch 
one  nation  without  affecting  the  other. 

ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

The  Queen's  Royal  Commission  to  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  and  the  Colonies  is  thus 
expressed  : — "  Whereas,  amid  the  glorious  suc- 
ces  which  through  the  power  of  Almighty  God, 
has  attended  our  arms  during  the  present  war, 
many  soldiers,  sailors,  and   marines,  serving  in 
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our  armies  and  fleets,  have  o^allantly  falleu  in 
battle,  or  by  other  casualities  during  the  war  ; 
and  many  who  shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in 
conflict,  or  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
hostilities,  ma\'  also  nobly  saeritice  their  lives  in 
our  service,  while  protecting  the  invaded  liberties 
of  our  Ally,  and  repressing  the  lawless  ajobition 
of  our  enemies : 

"  And  whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  us, 
that  many  of  our  loving  subjects  throughout 
our  Kingdom  and  Dominion,  actuated  by  a  just 
sense  of  the  sacred  right  of  those  who  fell  in 
the  Country's  service  and  in  support  of  our  just 
cause  of  war,  are  anxiously  desiring  of  testifying 
their  loyalty  and  love  to  us  and  to  our  throne, 
by  a  just  and  generous  benevolence  toward  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  our  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  who  have  been  so  killed,  or  who 
may  hereafter  die  amid  tlie  ravages  and  casual- 
ities of  war,  and  also  by  their  gifts  and  subscrip- 
tions to  contribute  a  portion  of  those  means, 
with  which  our  nation  has  been  blessed,  toward 
succouring,  educating  and  relieving  those  who 
by  the  loss  of  their  husbands  and  parents  in 
battle,  or  by  death  in  active  service  in  the 
present  war,  are  unable  to  sustain  or  support 
themselves." 

A  writer  of  the  time  says,  "That  no  sooner 
had  the  Royal  Commission  appeared,  than  the 
flood-gates  of   charity    were    quickly     opened ; 
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subscriptions  flowed  in  ;  every  city,  every  town- 
ship, every  parish  in  the  land  had  its  meetings 
its^  committees,  its  subscription  lists.  The 
thanksgiving  day  for  the  harvest  was  made  a 
day  for  offerings  of  the  more  substantial  sort 
dedicated  to  the  same  object." 

Beside  all  this  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  devoted  the  receipts  of  two  Saturday's 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  sent  them  his 
splendid  band  (that  of  Leo  Guides)  to  draw 
crowded  houses.  At  all  the  theatres  great 
benefits  showed  the  interest  of  the  play  goers  in 
this  most  worthy  cause.  And  last,  though  far 
from  the  least,  the  working  men  whether  in 
public  dockyards,  on  board  ship  in  the  large 
engineering  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
or  in  private  work  shops  and  solitary  garrets, 
with  clerks,  merchants,  bankers  and  all  sorts  of 
commercial  or  professional  firms,  gave  their 
quota  at  the  call  of  their  Queen.  And  in  the 
fh-itish  Colonies  as  soon  as  the  Commission  of 
Her  Majesty  was  made  known,  all  hearts  were 
stirred  to  action,  and  magnificient  contributions 
were  sent  to  the  Mother  Land.  Australia  sent 
£38,948,  sterling.  East  Indies,  £56,630,  and 
British  Guiana,  Hong  Kong,  Gibralter,  Ceylon, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Trinidad,  Bahamas.  Ber- 
muda, New  Zealand,  Malta,  and  the  Mauritius, 
all  contributed  handsomely.  The  Canadas  by 
private  subscription  gave  £18,374,  sterling,  and 
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Nova  Scotia,  New  Biutiswick  and  P.  E.  Island 
£15,053,  beside  votes  of  money  for  the  oVject  in 
the  Canadian  and  Maritime  Province  Legis- 
lature, Newfoundland  also  contributed  hand- 
somei}'.  The  grand  total  received  from  all  the 
colonies  towards  the  Patriotic  Fund  was 
£143,358,  sterling,  or  if  put  into  dollars,  would 
amount  to  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  by 
private  subscription.  In  England  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert  headed  the  list  with  magnifi- 
cent gifts.  The  Queen's  invitation  went  straight 
to  the  colonial  heart,  no  ruler  ever  met  with  a 
more  hearty  response  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
colonists  loved  their  Queen.  She  merited  their 
love.  They  showed  that  they  felt  with  her  for 
the  sorrowing  ones  in  the  Mother  land,  and  for 
those  suffering  and  gallant  men  in  camp,  field 
and  hospital,  far  from  friends  and  home.  There 
is  something  in  that  little  word  home,  which 
lifts  the  heart  and  excites  intense  emotion  in 
every  true  colonial  breast.  The  old  home  of  our 
sires,  how  we  have  always  loved  it.  We  can 
understand  something  of  the  feeling  of  the 
British  soldier  when  on  service  in  a  strange 
land,  as  he  hears  the  bugle  play  "  Home  Sweet 
Home  "  while  sitting  around  the  camp  fire,  how 
silently  he  will  listen  to  the  thrilling  notes  as  he 
turns  aside  his  head  from  the  watch  fire,  with  a 
tear  in  his  eye  and  looks  toward  home  and 
thinks  of  loved  ones   there.     We  love  the  old 
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home  ot"  our  father's  and  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  bravery  and  gallantry  of   our   race. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Crimean  War  came 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  with  all  its  horrors,  which 
resulted  in  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  government  of  that  vast 
territory. 

About  this  time  iron  clad  ships  were  intro- 
duced and  the  navies  of  the  world  have  since 
been  revolutionized.  In  1860,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Queensland  was  added  in  the  same  3'ear  to  the 
Australian  colonies.  And  in  the  same  year 
justice  was  done  to  the  English  Jews  by  the 
removal  of  their  political  disabilities.  The 
Queen's  first  visit  was  made  to  Ireland  in  1861, 
a  year  made  sorrowful  by  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  In  18C7  was  the  Abyssinian  war,  and 
also  in  this  year  the  second  Reform  Act  was 
passed.  And  in  this  year  the  British  North 
America  Act  was  passed,  and  Nova  Scotia  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Canadian  Union.  Then 
followed  in  ({uick  succession,  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  the  creation  of  the 
London  School  Board,  and  the  proclaiming  Her 
Majesty  Empress  of  India. 

PRIME   MINISTERS. 

The  first  thirty  years  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign  she  had  the  following  prime  ministers  as 
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counsellors.  When  she  ascended  the  throne, 
Lord  Melbourne.  In  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In 
1846,  Lord  John  Russell.  In  1852,  Earl  of 
Derby.  In  1852,  Lord  Aberdeen.  In  1855, 
Lord  Palmerston.  In  1858,  Earl  of  Derby.  In 
1859,  Lord  Palmerston.  In  1865,  Earl  Russell. 
In  1 866,  Earl  of  Derbv. 


Chapter  V. 

Charlottetown  Convention. 


When  business  firms  have  been  strujglini( 
year  after  yesLV  to  keep  themselves  atljat  and 
avoid  bankruptcy,  they  sometimes  hit  upon  the 
scheme  of  enlarging  their  capital  out  of  the 
funds  of  other  firms.  Often  their  tirst  aim  is  to 
employ  agents  to  communicate  with  business 
establishments  in  other  cities  or  towns,  that  are 
reported  financially  sound.  In  some  instances 
these  agents  are  sent  to  confer  with  the  members 
of  these  sound  firms,  and  if  possible,  to  induce 
them  to  bicome  partners  in  their  scheme.  These 
agents  are  sometimes,  clever,  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous. Their  reputation  anl  reward  de- 
pends upon  their  success.  In  this  way  some 
tirms  and  corporations  have  been  enabled  to  tide 
over  financial  shoals  and  launch  out  into  deep 
water.  Sometimes  these  smaller  and  sounder 
firms  have  profited  bj'  their  union  of  interest 
with  the  larger  ones,  and  at  other  times  have 
become  seriously  crippled  by  the  result.  Thi 
agents  are  always  great  gainers  if  successful. 

It  also  sometimes  happens  that  two  or  three 
commercial  firms  in  good  standing  and  with  first 
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class  credit,  desire  to  unite  under  one  name  to 
add  to  their  prosperity.  Their  business  being 
much  the  same  and  all  in  good  working  order, 
they  feel  that  it  would  not  only  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  themselves,  but  of  their  employers  and 
their  customers  to  unite. 

As  it  is  in  the  commercial  world,  so  it  is  in  the 
political  world.  The  union  of  Nova  Scotia  with 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
would  have  been  similar  to  the  latter,  the  union 
of  Nova  Scotia  with  the  Canauas  was  similar  ta 
the  former. 

Long  before  the  British  North  America  Act 
was  passed  in  the  British  Parliament,  the  two 
political  parties  of  Canada  (Reform  and  Con- 
servative) had  so  mismanaged  the  affairs  of  the 
provinces,  that  they  had  brought  themselves  to 
an  absolute  and  perilous  dead  lock.  Thus 
brought  face  to  face  with  provincial  bankruptcy, 
the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  formed  a  coalition, 
and  a  government  was  formed  with  the  follow- 
ing programme  : 

"  The  government  is  prepared  to  pledge  itself 
to  bring  in  a  measure  next  session  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  existing  difficulties  by 
introducing  the  federal  principle  in  Canada, 
coupled  with  such  provisions  as  will  permit  the 
northern  provinces  and  the  North  West  territory 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  same  system  of 
government." 
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Within  a  month  of  the  formation  of  this 
coalition  government,  it  appointed  delegates  to 
attend  the  convention  which  the  Maritime 
Provinces  had  previousl}'  appointed  to  meet  at 
Charlottetown. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  18G4,  the  Ontario 
a,nd  Quebec  delegates  met  in  convention  the 
delegates  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  business  with  closed  doors.  The 
result  of  the  Canadian's  visit  was  that  the  Char- 
lottetown Convention  adjourned,  without  attend- 
ing at  all  to  the  business  for  which  the  three 
maritime  province  legislatures  had  creited  it. 

Another  convention,  called  the  intercolonial 
<;onvention  was  suumioned,  by  the  Governor 
General  to  meet  at  Quebec,  October  10th,  1864 
just  twenty-eight  days  after  the  time  appointed 
for  the  meetincr  of  the  maritime  delegates  at 
Charlottetown.  Accordingly  this  convention 
met  at  Quebec,  and  was  composed  of  six  dele- 
gates from  Upper  Canada,  six  from  Lower 
Canada,  seven  from  New  Brunswick,  seven 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  five  from  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Quebec  convention  sat  also  with 
closed  doors,  and  nothing  but  the  bare  result  of 
the  deliberations  was  known.  The  convention 
sat  seventeen  days,  during  which  time  a  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  the  convention  ad- 
journed. The  names  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Quel)ec  convention  were  as  follows  : 


, 
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New  Brunswick  was  represented  by  : — 

H(3N.  S.  L.  TiLLEY,  Provincial  Secretary. 

"     J.  M.  Johnson,  Attorney  General. 

"     J.  H.  Gray,  M.  P.  P. 

"     E.  B.  Chandler,  M.  L.  C. 

"     W.  H.  Steeves,  M.  L.  C. 

"     C.  Fisher. 

"     P.  Mitchell. 
The  delegates  from  Nova  Scotia  were : — 

Hon.  Charles  Tupper,  Provincial  Sec'y. 

"     W.  A.  Henry,  Attorney  General. 

"     R.  B.  Dickie. 

"    J.  McCully. 

"     A.  G.  Archibald. 
From  Prince  Edward  Island  the  delegates  were: — 
Hon.  Col.  Gray%  President  of  the  Council. 

"     E.  Palmer,  Attorney  General. 

"     W.  H.  Pope,  Provincial  Secretary. 

"     G.  Coles. 

"     T.  H.  Haviland. 

'•    E.  Whalan. 

"     A.  A.  MacDonald. 
Those  from  Newfoundland  were  : — 

Hon.  F.  B.  S.  Carter,  Speaker  H.  of  A. 

"  Ambrose  Shea. 
Those  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  : 
Hon.  Sir  Etienne  P.  Tachi^,  Premier. 

"     J.  A.  MacDonald,  Attorney  Gen'l.  W. 

"     G.  E.  Cartier,  Attorney  Gen'l.,  East. 

"     W.  McDougall,  Provincial  Secretary. 
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Hon.  George  Brown,  Pres.  of  the  Council. 

"     A.  T.  Galt,  Finance  Minister, 

•'     A.  Campbell,  Com.  of  Crown  Lands. 

"     Oliver  Mowatt,  Postmaster  General. 

"     H.  L.  Langevin,  Solicitor  Gen.,  East. 

"     T.  D'Arcy  McGee,  Minister  of  Ag'ture. 

"     J.  CocKBURN,  Solicitor  General,  West. 

"     J.  C.  Chapals,  Com.  of  Public  Works. 
The  above  is  a  list  of  those  men  who  repre- 
sented the  provinces  at  the  Quebec  convention. 
The  government  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  twelve 
in  number,  attended  the  convention  in  a  body. 
The   delegation  of    the  Canadas  was  one   well 
mixed  with  Grits  and  Conservatives  as  will  be 
seen   from    the    list   above.      If  this  delegation 
could  possibly  gain  the  support  of  the  delegates 
of  any  one  other  province,  they  knew  they  would 
secure  a  strong   position.      They  accomplished 
this   end.      The   members    of  the   Reform    and 
Conservative  Government,  of  the  Canadas  were 
well   aware,    that   if    they   adopted    any   other 
measure,   less  secret  and   less   hurried,  to  bring 
about  a  union  of  the  six  provinces,  or  a  union  of 
a  majority  of  them,  it  would  have  proved  abor- 
tive.      It  was  the  terrible   dilemma  into  which 
most  of  these  twelve   Canadian    delegates   had 
plunged  their  provinces,  that  made  them  so  de- 
termined to  bring  about  the  union  of  peoples  in 
some  respects  differing  in  race,  language,  educa- 
tion and  religion. 
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The  rush  with  which  confederation  was  pushed 
through  the  parliament  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  without  liavinf;^  been  submitted  to  tlie 
people,  or  scarcely  having  been  discussed  upon 
the  hustings,  shows  the  extreme  difficult}-  in 
which  this  coalition  government  was  placed,  and 
the  determined  and  quick  effort  made  by  the 
members  to  extricate  their  provinces  from  their 
bankrupt  condition  as  speedily  as  possible.  They 
must  have  felt  that  the  step  on  which  they  had 
decided  was  bold,  but  the}'  knew  well  that  bold 
attacks  give  success  generally. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Legislatures  of  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Lsland  and  Nova  Scotia,  gave  the  dele- 
gates to  tiie  Charlottetown  convention  no  power 
or  authority  to'  consider  a  union  with  the 
Canadas.  The  delegates  to  the  Charlottetown 
convention  delegated  themselves  to  meet  the 
government  of  the  Canadas  at  Quebec.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Maritime  Province  Legislatures 
were  alike  in  form  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  That  his  excellency,  the  lieutenant  governor, 
be  authorized  to  appoint  delegates — not  to  exceed 
five,  to  confer  with  delegates  who  may  be 
appointed  by  the  other  Maritime  Provinces,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  expediency  of  a 
union  of  these  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edwartl  Island  and  New  Brunswick  under  one 
government  and  legislature,  the  report  of  the  said 
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delegates  to  be  laid  before  the  legislatures  of  the 
colonies  before  any  action  shall  be  taken  in 
fega.rd  to  the  proposed  question." 

Had  not  the  Quebec  Convention  swallowed  up 
the  Charlottetown  delegation,  is  there  a  man 
living  in  Nova  Scotia  to-day,  who  was  an  elector 
at  the  time  of  confederation,  believes  that 
Maritime  Union  would  have  been  accomplished, 
or  even  attempted  in  reality  without  the  question 
having  first  been  submitted  to  the  people  ?  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  be  one.  The  Canadians  were 
bound  to  keep  the  question  of  Maritime  Union 
from  being  put  to  the  electors  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  They  knew  that  a  consolidation  of 
interest  in  these  provinces  would  put  the  greater 
union  off  for  years  to  come,  if  not  foi'ever.  And 
the  state  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  would,  if 
possible,  become  more  desperate. 

The  impartial  historian  who  by  and  by  writes 
the  true  and  inward  history  of  confederation 
will  properly  describe  the  men  who  gathered  at 
the  Charlottetown  convention  from  Nova  Scotia. 
The  greater  union  has  not  covered  or  effaced 
their  record  in  that  convention.  Time  may 
record  their  hidden  acts,  their  secret  correspon- 
dence, their  confidential  conversations,  and  their 
intrigues  with  others.  The  impartial  and  honest 
historian  will  perhaps  be  in  a  position  to  state 
the  motives  and  intrigues,  which  led  them  from 
principles  of  right  to  unite  with  those  who  were 
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careless  and  indifferent  to  the  feelincrs,  rights  and 
liberty  of  Nova  Scotians.  He  may  show  in  the 
clear  light  of  knowledge,  the  weakness,  the 
selfishness,  the  ambitions  and  vanities  of  those 
Nova  Scotians  who  formed  a  part  of  the  Char- 
lofctetown  convention.  Perhaps  he  will  state 
that  the  rewards  of  their  duplicity  have  been 
official  distinction  and  imperial  recognition. 

The  delegates  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Char- 
lottetown  Convention  were  : — 

Hon.  Charles  Tupper,  Provincial  Sec'y. 
"     W.  A.  Henry,  Attorney  General. 
"    R.  B.  Dickie. 

"      J.  McCULLY. 

"      A.  G.  ARCHIBALD. 

From  New  Brunswick  to  the  Charlottetown 
Convention  the  delegates  were  : — 

Hon,  S.  L.  Tilley,  Provincial  Secretary. 
"     J.  M.  Johnson,  Attorney  General. 
"     J.  H.  Gray,  M.  P,  P. 
"     E.  B.  Chandler,  M.  L.  C. 
"     A.  H.  Steeves,  M.  L.  C. 
Prince  Edward  Island  vpas  represented  by  the 
following  gentlemen  : — 

Hon.  Col.  Gray,  Pres.  of  the  Council. 
"     E.  Palmer,  M.  L.  C,  Attorney  Gen'l. 
"     W.  H.  Pope,  Colonial  Secretary. 
"    A.  A.  MacDonald,  M.  L.  C. 
"    G.  Coles,  M.  P.  P. 
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The    Canadians  who  came   clown  and  passed 
over    to    Cbarlottetown  as   swift   ships  and  as 
eagles  that  hasteth  to  the  prey  were  : — 
Hon.  J.  A.  MacDonald. 

"     George  Brown. 

"     A.  T.  Galt. 

"    g.  e.  c artier. 

"     Wm.  McDougall. 

"  T.  D'Arcy  McGee. 
These  Canadian  statesmen  were  brave,  de- 
termined, secretive,  discerning,  skilful  men  and 
adepts  in  manipulating  their  fellow  men.  Their 
business  at  the  time  was  to  make  what  seemed 
political  impossibilities,  possible.  On  their  way 
from  Canada,  it  is  said,  there  was  among  them 
a  doubting  Thomas  or  two.  However,  they 
would  advance  on  Cbarlottetown  in  a  solid  body, 
capture  the  convention  and  retreat  to  Quebec  to 
celebrate  their  victory  by  a  more  important  one 
near  the  ramparts  of  the  historic  town  where 
the  bravery  of  Montcalm  and  victory  of  Wolf 
vrere  not  forgotten.  Quebec  the  place  of  French 
heroism  and  British  valour  was  a  locality  well 
suited  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  breasts  of 
Macdonald,  Cartier  and  Brown.  Out  of  danger 
and  what  seemed  their  sure  political  destruction, 
these  men  felt  they  must  gain  safety,  and  safety 
and  relief  they  found  under  the  ramparts  of 
Quebec.  Doubts  vanished,  the  victory  was 
virtually  won.     Frotn  bankruptcy,  coalition  and 
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the  principles  of  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  they  had  stepped  on  the  threshold  of  a 
greater  union.  They  looked  for  no  imperial 
honours  if  unsuccessful,  nor  the  acclamations  of 
their  friends.  While  they  looked  to  the  British 
Parliament  to  get  them  finally  out  of  their 
trouble,  they  had  craftily  chosen  the  time  to 
hoodwink  English  statesmen,  and  blaze  forth 
their  own  loyalty  to  the  mother  country.  Under 
the  pretext  of  fears  of  an  American  invasion  or 
that  war  with  the  United  States  was  inevitable, 
they  implored  the  British  government  and  par- 
liament to  come  to  their  assistance.  They  must 
have  smiled  at  their  success,  as  from  time  to 
time  they  deceived  the  statesmen  of  Britain. 
They  also  must  have  had  a  jolly  reunion  after 
their  successful  visit  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

A  story  has  been  told  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  when  they  were  en  route  to  meet  the 
Maritime  delegates  at  the  Charlottetown  Con- 
vention. The  story  may  be  true  or  it  may  not. 
It  is  this  : — An  evening  or  two  before  arriving 
at  the  capital  of  the  Island,  when  some  of  the 
party  were  rather  mirthful,  one  of  the  number 
looked  quite  sad.  He  was  invited  to  brace  up. 
He  replied  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  may  be  happy  and 
laughing  and  hopeful  under  some  transient 
influence.  But  our  combined  energy  and  dis- 
cretion must  not  be  weakened  by  3'our  inspired 
visions."     One  of  the  party  rcse  to  his  feet,  not 
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among  the  jingling  of  sleigh  bells,  for  the  sum- 
mer evenings  had  scarcely  tinished  their  course, 
and  said  in  reply,  in  sober  accents  :  "  Qu-il  n'y 
rien  d'impossible  ;  Je  vien  le  faire  moi  meme." 

The  only  way  to  learn  of  men  accurately  is 
by  their  acts.  Some  people  believe  what  they 
wish  to  believe,  and  report  what  they  wish 
others  to  believe,  because  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
their  leaders  and  party.  The  popular  conception 
of  leading  politicians  and  statesmen,  a  conception 
not  supported  by  investigation  and  facts  and 
based  on  sound  judgment,  is  often  as  far  from 
the  real  truth  as  a  tale  of  tiction. 

It  was  not  fears  of  an  American  invasion,  but 
the  desperate  state  of  the  Canadian  provinces, 
that  impelled  the  Canadian  statesmen  on,  in  their 
despei-ate  work  to  save  themselves  and  their 
provinces  from  utter  ruin.  They  were  compelled 
to  sin  in  their  own  defence  to  preserve  their 
reputations. 


Chapter  VI. 


The  British  North  America  Act,  Unpopular   in 
Nova  Scotia. 


The  validity  of  the  Act  of  Union  was  deter- 
minedly disputed  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  elections 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  The  peo- 
ple showed  their  strength  and  were  as  seven  to 
one  against  Confederation.  Out  of  nineteen 
representatives,  eighteen  were  elected  opposed  to 
the  union,  and  Hon.  Dr.  Charles  Tupper  the  only 
unionist  elected  obtained  his  seat  by  a  &mall 
majority  of  sevent3\  Hon.  Adams  G.  Archibald 
was  defeated  for  his  seat  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  provinces  in  John  A.  Macdonald's  coali- 
tion government,  and  beincr  then  unable  to 
obtain  a  constituency,  was  subsequently  obliged 
to  resign  his  seat  in  the  first  Union  Cabinet. 
There  was  not  a  constituency  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  a  defeated  unionist  could  looktoforachance 
of  election.  Some  of  the  leading  papers  of  the 
country  of  that  time,  openly  stated  that :  "  Never 
before  in  Canada  have  votes  commanded  such 
prices  or  found  such  a  buoyant  market  as  during 
the  present  contest."  Those  same  papers  might 
havealso  stated,  that  the  corrupt  election  practices 
of  the  United  Provinces  had  never  disjxraced  Nova 
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Scotia  before.  The  result  of  those  contests  has 
been  a  barrier  to  the  expression  of  free  public 
opinion  in  this  province  for  thirty  years.  The 
gold  of  Canada,  the  influence  of  the  Local 
Government,  and  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  of 
England  could  not  have  changed  the  votes 
of  the  electors  of  Nova  Scotia  at  the  time 
of  confederation.  The  people  were  honestly 
and  intelligently  opposed  to  the  union.  In  every 
free  and  enlightened  country,  no  political  or 
constitutional  changes,  which  affect  the  whole 
electorate  and  people,  should  be  brought  about, 
without  their  consent  at  the  polls. 

In  a  former  chapter,  the  Charlottetown  Con- 
vention and  the  one  afterwards  held  have  been 
mentioned,  and  before  proceeding  further  with 
the  present  chapter,  some  events  that  transpired 
in  the  Canadian  and  Nova  Scotia  Legislatures 
soon  after  those  conventions  had  brought 
their  proceedings  to  a  close  will  be  related.  On 
the  third  of  February,  1865,  Sir  E.  P.  Tacbe 
moved  in  the  Canadian  Legislative  Council  : — 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  praying  that  she  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  cause  a  measure  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  unit- 
ing the  colonies  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  one  government,  with  provisions  based 
on  certain  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  a 
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conference  of  delegates  for  the  said  colonies, 
held  at  the  city  of  Quebec  on  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four." 

At  the  same  hour  and  on  the  same  day  the 
Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  made  the  same  motion 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  As.sembly.  The  motion 
was  adopted  in  the  Assembly  by  a  majority  of 
fifty-eight. 

The  people  of  Nova  Scotia  had  never  been 
consulted  on  the  question  of  union  with  Canada, 
Tupper,  Henry,  Dickie,  McCuUy  and  Archibald 
excepted,  yet  the  Legislature  of  Canada  took 
upon  itself  to  pass  a  resolution  to  address  the 
Queen  to  interfere  with  their  constitutional 
rights  and  hand  the  province  over  to  a  combina- 
tion of  politicans  who  represented  a  disorganized 
and  dissatisfied  people.  A  combination  who  had 
arrived  at  a  point,  when  it  was  found  impossible 
to  control  their  own  political  machine. 

A  few  months  later  the  Hon.  Charles  Tupper 
in  the  Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly,  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  : — 

"  Whereas  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is 
desirable  that  a  confederation  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies  should  take  place ; 
Resolved  therefore,  that  His  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  be  authorized  to  appoint 
delegates  to  arrange  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment a  scheme  of  union  which  will  effectually 
insure  just  provisions  for  the  rights  and  interests 
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of  this  province."  Tlie  raotion  passed  with  a 
majority  of  twelve,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  have  been  defeated  at  the  polls  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  and  Dr.  Tupper  and  his 
associates  were  well  aware  of  this.  But  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  override  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  cost  what  it  might.  They  all  got 
their  reward  but  they  lost  the  hearts  and  appro- 
bation of  their  fellow  colonists.  Some  of  them 
have  lived  to  see  that  they  have  never  regained 
them.  , 

To  the  everlasting  honor  of  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  Legislature,  it  was  not  influenced  by  the 
Quebec  conference.  That  province  entered  the 
union  seven  years  later  of  its  own  free  will  and 
upon  its  own  terms.  And  the  Newfoundland 
Legislature  acted  according  to  the  well  under- 
stood wishes  of  the  people  of  the  ancient  colon}^ 

During  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  the  delegates  whose  legislatures  had 
pronounced  in  favour  of  confederation  made 
arrangements  to  meet  and  settle  the  details  and 
determine  the  precise  terms  of  the  Act  giving 
effect  to  the  union  of  the  provinces  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  was  to 
be  submitted  for  adoption  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. The  delegates  were  appointed  by  the 
several  governments. 

From  Upper  Canada,  they  were  Hon.  John  A. 
Macdonald,    Hon.    William    Macdougali.     From 
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Lower  Canada,  Hon.  W.  P.  Howland,  Hon.  A.  T. 
Gait  and  H.  L.  Lan<^evin.  From  New  Bruns- 
wick, Hon.  S.  L.  Tilley,  Hon.  C.  Fisher,  Hon.  P. 
Mitchell,  Hon.  R.  D.  Wilraot  and  Hon.  J.  M. 
Johnson.  From  Nova  Scotia,  Hon.  Charles 
Tapper,  Hon.  W.  A.  Henry,  Hon.  J.  W.  Ritchie, 
Hon.  A.  G.  Archibald  and  Hon.  J.  McCuUy. 

These  gentlemen  met  according  to  appoint- 
ment in  London,  England,  early  in  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  business. 

On  the  seventh  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  a  bill  for  the  confederation  of 
the  four  provinces  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Lord  Carnavon,  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  was  received  with  approbation  by  all  parties. 
On  the  nineteenth  it  was  read  a  second  time, 
was  passed  through  committee  on  the  twenty- 
second,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same 
month  was  read  a  third  time.  It  was  pushed 
through  the  House  of  Lords  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  It  was  brought  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Februaiy  and 
was  moved  to  a  second  reading.  It  was  opposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  no  men  of  promin- 
ence, with  the  exception  of  Hon.  John  Bright. 
It  passed  its  second  reading  without  a  division. 
It  passed  through  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  fourth  of  March,  and  was  read  a  third  time 
and  finally  passed  the   House  of  Commons  on 
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the  eighth  of  March,  occupy ing  but  ten  days  in 
its  passage  through  that  ilkistrious  chamber.  A 
Bill  to  disestablish  the  Church  in  Iruland,  or  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  Bill  have  caused  much 
more  discussion,  than  the  one  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution of  four  British  colonies  in  America. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  the  Act  received 
the  royal  assent  and  became  one  of  the  laws  of 
the  Empire.  Nova  Scotia  became  a  province  of 
Canada  according  to  the  will  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  in  direct  ^opposition  to  the  will 
of  her  own  loyal  subjects.  Her  Majesty  issued 
her  proclamation  on  the  twenty-second  of  May, 
declaring  that  the  Dominion  should  commence 
its  existence  on  the  first  of  July  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven.  It  is  likely  that  some  of 
those  who  voted  in  the  British  Parliament,  were 
as  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Nova  Scotia,  as  they  were  of  the  condition  of 
some  of  the  dusky  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
"  Dark  Continent."  But  it  is  not  likely,  that 
any  true  lover  of  colonial  liberty,  has  ever  envied 
or  will  ever  envy,  the  lot  of  those  Nova  Scotians, 
who  assisted  in  writing  the  Act,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Lords  and  concluded 
in  the  Commons  ;  though  each  in  turn  should 
have  seized  the  premiership  of  his  country,  and 
worn  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  or  by  the  anointing 
oil  of  British  statesmen  have  been  established 
High  Priest  of  Imperial  Federation. 
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If  some  shipwrecked  sailor  from  this  province 
who  for  thirty  years  had  been  a  east  away  on 
some  lonely  island,  where  he  had  never  received 
any  communication  from  the  outer  world,  should 
suddenly  have  placed  in  his  hand,  the  history  of 
Confederation  he  would  sometimes  stop,  to  won- 
der at  a  tale,  which  seemed  a  marvel  of  fiction, 
fact  and  farce.  If  assured  by  someone,  that 
what  he  had  been  readinoj  was  pure  truth,  he 
would  be  filled  with  sorrow  and  anger,  sorrow 
for  his  countrymen,  and  angry  at  the  men  who 
stole  away  their  liberty.  He  would  exclaim,  it 
is  a  pity  my  country  had  not  more  faithful  and 
more  devoted  friends  in  her  legislature.  This 
history  of  my  province  has  changed  my  miser- 
able life  greatly, — so  greatly  that  I  should  not 
wish  now  to  return  to  ray  native  land,  but  to 
see  my  friends.  I  feel  only  disgust  and  con- 
tempt for  those  men  in  whom  my  friends  in 
Nova  Scotia  confided. 


Chapter  VII. 


The  First  Union  Government. 


Lord  Monck,  the  Governor-General,  assigned 
to  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  the  task  of  forming 
the  first  ministry  under  confederation. 

Mr.  Macdonald  in  carrying  out  the  order  of 
Lord  Monck,  plainly  intimated  that  as  a  coalition 
had  been  forrae^  in  the  province  of  Canada  in 
1864  to  promote  the  scheme  of  confederation,  so 
it  would  become  necessary  to  form  another 
coalition  government  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  New  Dominion  now  that  confederation  had 
been  accomplished. 

The  idea  by  no  means  met  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  respective 
parties  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  members 
of  the  clear  Grit  Party.  The  Hon.  John  A.  Mac- 
donald formed  a  ministry  of  thirteen,  six  of 
whom  were  conservatives,  six  reformers  and  one 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  reform  party  for 
some  time,  but  had  left  it  for  religious  and  per- 
sonal reasons.  Mr.  Macdonald  said,  in  forming 
the  government,  "  I  desire  to  bring  to  my  aid  in 
the  new  government  those  men,  irrespective  of 
party,  who  represent  the  majorities  in  the  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  union.  I  do  not  want  it  to 
be  felt  by  any  section  in  the  country  that  they 
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have  no  representative  in  the  cabinet,  an^i  no 
influence  in  the  government."  The  ministry  as 
formed  by  Mr,  Macdonald  was  composed  of  the 
following  men  : — 

Hon,  John  A.  Macdonald.  Conservative. 

"     Adam  J.  F.  Blair,  Liberal. 

"     Alexander  Campbell,  Conservative. 

"     William  Pearce  Howland,  Liberal. 

'•'  ,  George  E.  Cartier,  Conservative. 

"     William  McDougall,  Liberal. 

"     Alexander  T.  Galt,  Conservative. 

"     Samuel  Leonard  Tilley,  Liberal. 

"     Jean  Charles  Capais,  Conservative. 

"     Peter  Mitchell,  Liberal. 

"     Hector  L.  Langevin,  Conservative. 

"     Adams  G,  Archibald,  Liberal. 

"  Edward  Kenny,  Conservative. 
The  cabinet  stood  regarding  the  provinces  as 
follows:  Ontario  was  given  five  members,  three 
of  whom  were  liberals  or  reformers,  that  party 
having  the  ascendancj'  in  the  province.  Quebec 
was  given  four,  all  being  conservatives,  this 
party  being  in  a  large  majority  in  the  province. 
New  Brunswick  was  given  two  members,  both 
being  liberals.  Nova  Scotia  was  also  given  two 
members,  one  was  a  liberal  and  the  other  a  con- 
servative. Hon.  Adams  G.  Arcliibald  certainly 
did  not  represent  the  liberal  party  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Hon.  Edward  Kenny  had  certainly 
le.ss  of  a  party  to  represent  than  the  liberals  had 
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in  Quebec.  The  Hon.  Adams  G.  Archibald  and 
the  Hon.  Edward  Kenny  therefore  for  a  short 
time  represented  themselves. 

New  Brunswick  from  the  formation  of  the 
first  Union  Government  exhibited  a  disposition 
to  give  confederation  a  fair  trial  and  the  elements 
of  Ontario  clear  grittism  have  never  taken  a 
ver}^  strong  hold  in  that  province.  The  good 
old  liberalism,  that  has  done  so  much  for  the 
sister  province  has  not  been  superseded  by  the 
grittism  of  the  Upper  Provinces.  New  Bruns- 
wick got  her  difficulties  settled  largely  to  her 
satisfaction,  because  her  representatives  were 
wise  and  moderate,  and  supported  the  coalition 
government  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald  when- 
ever they  felt  such  support  was  in  the  interest 
of  their  constituents  and  province.  After  the 
Nova  Scotia  members  had  accepted  the  Union 
they  became  rigid  unionists,  and  they  accepted 
it  as  soon  as  they  were  sworn  in  and  took  their 
seats.  And  the}'-  sealed  the  fate  of  their  province 
when  they  cast  their  first  vote  for  or  against  any 
question  which  affected  the  Dominion  at  large. 
This  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  person  in 
Nova  Scotia  or  in  any  other  part  of  Canada,  who 
knows  anything  of  parliamentarj''  practice  or 
the  constitution  of  his  country. 

Taking  the  four  provinces,  it  will  be  found 
that  three  of  them  pronounced  unmistakably''  in 
favour  of  Hon.  John  A.   MacDonald's   coalition 
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government.  These  provinces  were,  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia 
alone  pronounced  as  decidedly  against  it.  Thus 
through  her  representatives  she  placed  herself 
in  antagonism  to  all  the  conservatives  and 
moderate  liberals  of  the  three  provinces,  and 
firmly  allied  herself  through  her  members  with 
the  clear  grits  of  Ontario.  The  Confederation 
at  that  time  numbered  four  provinces  only. 
Prince  Edward  Island  stood  wisely  aloof,  choos- 
ing her  own  time  to  enter  the  union. 

To  explain  what  the  professed  principles  of 
the  Clear  Grit  party  of  Ontario  were,  and  with 
what  high  sounding  words  and  professions 
they  were  about  to  enter  the  union,  a  resolution 
or  two  passed  at  a  great  Reform  convention 
held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Toronto,  on  June  twenty 
seventh,  1867,  will  be  given  here  in  full.  The 
first  resolution  was  moved  by  Hon.  Edward 
Blake  and  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  That  this  convention  records  its  high  grati- 
fication, that  the  long  and  earnest  contest  of  the 
Reform  Party  for  the  great  principles  of 
representation  by  population,  and  local  control 
over  local  afi'airs,  has  at  last  been  crowned  with 
triumphant  success ;  and  it  claims  from  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  the  meed  of  gratitude 
due  from  a  just  and  generous  people  to  those 
who,  by  years  of  self  sacrificing  labour,  have 
peacefully  achieved  great  and  invaluable 
chansres." 
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The  local  control  over  local  affairs  mentioned 
in  the  above  resolution,  was  that  Quebec  vi^ould 
no  lonc^er  interfere  in  matters  relating  only  to 
Ontario,  and  that  Confederation  would  dissolve 
a  union,  which  was  brought  to  a  political  dead 
lock  and  provincial  bankruptcy,  while  states- 
men had  been  trembling  on  the  brink  of  a 
chasm,  where  a  fearful  crash  seemed  imminent. 
The  invaluable  constitutional  changes,  were  the 
union  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  for  which  the 
Grit  party  had  been  fighting  so  long,  and  now 
saw  its  labours  crowned  with  triumphant  suc- 
cess, and  freeing  Ontario  from  the  direct 
interference  of  Quebec  in  matters  purely 
provincial. 

The  next  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Hon. 
George  Brown,  it  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  That  while  the  new  Federal  Constitution  for 
the  United  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  doubtless  contains  obvious 
defects,  yet  we  unhesitatingly  and  joyfully 
recognize  that  the  measure,  as  a  whole,  is  based 
on  equitable  principles,  and  removes  the  barriers 
that  have  heretofore  stood  in  the  way  of  good 
government  in  this  province,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  great  Reform  Party  of  Upper  Canada,  this 
convention  heartily  accepts  the  new  Consti- 
tution about  to  be  inaugurated,  with  a  determin- 
ation to  work  it  loyally  and  patiently,  and    to 
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provide  such  amendments  as  experience  i'rom 
year  to  year  may  prove  to  be  expedient," 

In  this  resohition  Mr.  Brown  admits  that  the 
new  Federal  constitution  contains  obvious  de- 
-fects.  The  reader  will  see  later  on  with  what 
spirit  his  great  party  treated  some  of  these 
obvious  defects.  And  how  loyallj^'and  patiently 
it  worked  together  to  rectify  the  wrongs,  the 
new  constitution  had  brought  to  Nova  Scotia. 
The  new  constitution  Mr,  Brown  also  admits, 
removed  the  barriers  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
good  government  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
One  of  the  great  barriers  to  good  government, 
must  have  been  the  French  element  in  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  Provinces.  This  barrier 
the  leader  of  the  great  Reform  Party,  thought 
would  become  less  powerful  and  less  annoying 
to  Ontario  in  the  larger  union.  But  time  and 
experience  have  proved  that  this  barrier  did  not 
stand  so  much  in  the  way  of  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  the  great  Reform 
Party  did  at  the  outset  of  Confederation.  The 
leaders  of  this  great  Reform  Party  invited  the 
representatives  from  Nova  Scotia  to  place  their 
necks  under  the  yoke  of  Clear  Grittisrn,  and 
then  whipped  them  into  line  to  kick  at  their 
province,  by  voting  against  a  partially  satisfac- 
tory compromise. 

Mr.  Brown  in  supporting  the  resolution  said  ; 
that  he   defended   the  coalition  government  of 
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1864,  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  that  gov- 
ernment, that  that  government  was  a  necessity 
and  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  Confed- 
eration, but  now  that  end  had  been  obtained, 
coalition  had  served  its  purpose  and  should  not 
again  be  resorted  to.  He  strongly  denounced 
those  men  of  the  Reform  Party  who  favoured 
coalition  and  most  especially  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Howland  and  the  Hon.  William  Macdougall  who 
had  then  accepted  seats  in  the  then  proposed 
cabinet  of  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald.  He  claim- 
ed that  after  the  Reform  Party  had  fought  a 
hard  and  long  fight  and  gained  the  victory  of 
Confederation,  it  was  now  asked,  by  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  coalition  to  give  up  all  that  it 
had  won. 

Mr.  Brown  admits,  that  confederation  was 
only  brought  about  by  the  enduring  energy  of 
the  Reform  Partj^  and  in  its  coalition  with  the 
Conservative  Party  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
perfectly  willing  to  support  a  coalition  to  free 
Ontario  from  the  influence  of  Quebec,  but  he 
would  oppose  to  the  bitter  end  any  coalition, 
that  attempted  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  their  righteous  demands.  The  unity 
of  the  Grit  Party  of  Ontario,  was  of  more 
moment  than  the  happy  unity  of  all  portions  of 
Canada, 

The  Hon.  W.  P.  Howland,  one  of  the  true 
Ontario  liberals,  a  class  composed  of  the  best 
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men  in  that  province,  in  speaking  to  the  resolu- 
tion moved  by  Mr.  Brown  said: — That  he 
claimed  by  virtue  of  the  union,  old  party  lines 
had  been  swept  away  ;  that  the  government  to 
come  into  existence  under  the  new  constitution 
had,  at  that  time  no  declared  policy,  and  that  it 
was  unfair  to  attack  it  before  it  had  announced 
what  it  intended  to  do.  He  believed  that  new 
issues  would  arise  and  an  honest  opposition  be 
formed,  but  considered  opposition  for  oppositions' 
sake,  unjust  and  ungenerous.  He  stated  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  consented  to  join  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  because  they  considered  that  the  great 
Liberal  Party  of  Upper  Canada  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  first  cabinet  of  the  Dominion,  and 
also  because  he  did  not  think  they  should  desert 
those  reformers  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick who  worked  so  zealously  to  accomplish  the 
nion,  Tho'^e  liberals  who  allied  themselves, 
with  Mr.  Macdonald  afterwards  proved  to  be 
amongst  the  warmest  supporters  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  her  advocacy  for  better  terms.  And  the  Hon. 
Joeeph  Howe  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that 
Liberalism  and  Clear  Grittism  in  their  principles, 
were  as  far  apart  as  the  Republicans  and  ultra 
Democrats  in  the  United  States.  The  great 
parting  of  the  ways,  which  had  united  the 
Clear  Grits,  Liberals  and  Conservatives  till  con- 
federation was  accomplished,  has  done  more 
to   corrupt    the    constituencies  of  Canjida  than 
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any  other  event  since  confederation.  It  em- 
bittered parties  and  has  led  to  all  kinds  of  dis- 
reputable means  to  obtain  and  to  hold  power. 
A  long  lease  of  power  and  an  equally  long  term 
of  opposition,  have  still  further  widened  the 
breach  between  the  parties,  until  it  has  really 
become  more  a  contention  for  power  than  for 
principle. 

Fox  once  addressed  the  following  reproaches 
to  Pitt : — "  He  remembered  the  day  he  had  first 
conijratulated  the  House  on  the  acquisition  of 
Pitt's  abilities  ;  it  had  been  his  pride  to  fight 
side  by  side  with  him  the  battles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, little  thinking  that  he  would  one  day 
desert  his  principles,  and  lend  himself  to  be  the 
instrument  of  that  secret  influence  which  they 
had  both  combatted  so  successfully.  He  might 
liave  been  prepared  to  find  a  formidable  rival  in 
the  Right  Hon.  gentleman — a  rival  that  would 
leave  him  far  behind  in  the  pursuit  of  glory — 
but  he  never  could  have  expected  that  he  would 
have  descended  so  low  as  to  be  the  persecutor  of 
of  any  man." 

The  two  great  parties  of  Ontario  had  stood 
side  by  side  in  fighting  for  the  union,  Vjut  after- 
wards one  of  them  found  it  convenient  for  party 
purpo.ses  to  drift  away,  and  throw  defiance  in 
the  face  of  N(^va  Scotians,  while  patting  their 
weak  and  misguided  representatives  upon  the 
back. 


Chapter  VIII, 


The  Antics  at  Ottawa, 


The  Anti  Confederates  elected  and  delegated 
to  Ottawa  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  seven, 
were  not  sent  to  legislate  or  vote  upon 
matters  concerning  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  or 
New  Brunswick,  but  if  they  allowed  theuiselves 
to  become  sworn  members  of  the  House,  to  look 
solely  after  the  interests  of  Nova  Scotia.  At 
that  time  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
petitioning  the  Queen  and  Imperial  Parliament 
for  a  repeal  of  the  British  North  America  Act, 
so  far  as  Nova  Scotia  was  concerned.  They 
knew  that  all  their  supporters  desired  was  to  be 
freed  from  the  Act  of  union.  It  was  fresh  in 
their  minds,  that  the  legislature  that  had 
adopted  the  union  resolution,  had  been  turned 
adrift  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  their 
fellow  provincialists.  As  in  all  bodies  of  men, 
there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  so  it  was  among 
the  representatives  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  the 
same  spirit,  should  have  possessed  them  all,  and 
that  same  spirit  should  have  been,  to  have 
waited  patiently  the  result  of  the  petition  of  the 
Local  Legislature  to  the  Queen  and  Imperial 
Parliament,  before  uniting  themselves  with  any 
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party  at  Ottawa.  They  believed  the  acts  of  the 
defeated  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  unconstitu- 
tional, and  they  must  have  seen  the  difficulties 
in  the  way,  of  pursuadinj^  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  repeal  the  British  North  America  Act. 
Consequently  they  should  have  remained  quiet, 
till  an  answer  of  the  Home  Government  was 
returned  to  the  petition  of  the  Local  Legislature. 
That  the  acts  of  the  Local  Legislature  were 
unconstitutional,  few  will  deny.  Mr.  Plunkett 
in  one  of  his  great  speeches  on  the  Irish  Act  of 
Union,  said. 

"  I,  in  the  most  express  terms,  deny  the  com- 
petency of  parliament  to  do  this  act.  I  warn 
you  do  not  lay  your  hands  on  the  Constitution. 
I  tell  you  that,  if  circumstanced  us  you  are,  you 
pass  this  Act  it  will  be  a  nullit}'',  and  no  man  in 
Ireland  will  be  bound  to  obey  it.  You  have  not 
been  elected  for  this  purpose.  You  are  appoint- 
ed to  make  laws,  not  legislatures.  Yovi  are 
appointed  to  act  under  the  constitution,  not  to 
alter  it.  You  are  appointed  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  legislators  not  to  transfer  them  ; 
and  if  you  do  so  no  man  in  the  land  is  bound  to 
obey  you." 

The  electors  in  Nova  Scotia  were  almost  as 
one,  in  accord  with  the  views  held  by  Mr. 
Plunkett,  and  their  representatives  at  Ottawa 
knew  to  a  man  their  views.  They  were  elected 
because   they    publicly    confessed    these    views. 
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Ml".  Gladstone  in  speaking  upon  liis  first  measure 
for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  and  in  relation  to  the 
duties  of  Irish  members  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  laid  down  this  principle,  "  that  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  justice  Ireland  having 
her  own  parliament  managing  Irish  affairs, 
could  nob  claim  to  have  any  voice  in  purely 
English,  and  Scotch  concerns." 

If  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  great 
English  liberal  leader  be  right  in  relation  to  Irish 
members  who  might  take  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  how  much  more  sound,  such 
a  principle  would  have  been  in  relation  to  Nova 
Scotian  members  who  took  their  seats  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  while  disavowing 
the  validity  of  the  British  North  America  Act. 
But  strong  part}'  spirit  has  often  carried  men  far 
away  from  sound  principle.  And  it  did  so  at 
Ottawa  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and 
eight,  if  not  very  often  since  that  time.  The 
very  moment  any  Nova  Scotia  representative 
either  by  speaking  or  voting  in  tiie  Canadian 
Commons  on  (juestions  affecting  the  other  provin- 
ces, at  that  moment  he  placed  himself  on  record 
as  a  Dominion  representative. 

After  the  Imperial  Government  had  watcheil 
the  proceedings  of  the  Anti  Unionists,  in  the  first 
session  of  the  first  parlianient  of  Canada,  tl)e 
Duke  of  Buckingliam,  in  June,  eighteen  Inindred 
and  sixty-eight,  sent  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Monck, 
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Governor  General  of  the  Dominion,  in  relation 
to  the  petition  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.     The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,   in    his    dispatch,    said    he    hoped    the 
Dominion  Government  would  consider  the  com- 
plaints of  Nova  Scotia,   and    meet   them    in    a 
liberal  spirit ;   this  the  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald 
and  the  Hon.  G.  E.  Cartier  proposed  to  do  at  a 
conference  held  ifi  Halifax    two    months   later, 
and  failing  then    Mr.    Macdooald    renewed    the 
subject  on  October  the  sixth  by  a  letter  to  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe.     In  this  communication  he 
expressed  the  willingness  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment to  consider  the  question  of  taxation  and 
to  use  every  means  possible  to  remove  any  cause 
of  complaint.     He  also  urged  Mr.  Howe  that  he 
should  enter  the  Cabinet,  so  that  Nova  Scotia 
might  be  fairly    represented    therein.     To    this 
proposal  Mr.  Howe  replied  October  twenty-first, 
to  the  effect,  that  although  he  preferred  a  repeal, 
he  had  very  little  hope  of  its  being  granted  by 
the  Gladstone   Ministry  any  more  than  by  the 
Disraeli    Government.      Under    these     circum- 
stances he  was  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  a  view   to  modifjnng  the  terms  on  Mdiich 
Nova  Scotia  had  entered  the  Union. 

Where  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe  made  the  great 
mistake  of  his  life,  was  in  not  consulting  his 
constituents  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  especially  in 
Hants    County,     before     entering    upon    these 
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negotiations.  Had  he  done  so,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely,  the  corrupt  practices  enacted  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  would  have  ever  been 
witnessed.  A  generation  later,  it  has  freely  been 
acknowledged,  that,  it  is  a  pity  for  Hants  County 
and  a  pity  for  Nova  Scotia,  that  Mr.  Howe 
should  have  been  opposed  in  his  attempt  to  enter 
the  cabinet  of  Hon.  John  A.  Macdonald. 

After  Mr.  Howe  had  entered  Hon.  John  ^. 
Macdonald's  government,  he  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  "  that  the  House  go  into  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  which  provided  for  the 
debt  of  Nova  Scotia  being  taken  as  S9,186,000, 
and  an  extra  subsidy  of  $82,698  annually  allow- 
ed for  ten  years."  The  Hon.  Edward  Blake  with 
whom  the  anti-unionists  had  become  closely 
allied,  at  once  moved  an  amendment :  "  That 
the  Act  did  not  empower  the  parliament  of 
Canada  to  change  the  basis  of  union.  The  Hon. 
Alexander  McKenzie  seconded  Mr.  Blake's 
amendment.  Mr.  Blake's  motion  was  lost,  fifty- 
seven  voting  for  and  ninety-six  against.  The 
debate  was  lengthy,  the  bill  was  adopted  clause 
by  clause,  until  the  fifth  was  reached,  when  Mr. 
Blake  moved  to  add  to  it ;  "  that  the  grants  and 
provisions  made,  and  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  shall 
be  in  full  settlement  of  all  demands  on  Canada 
by  Nova  Scotia." 

When  the  House  met  again  the  question  of 
Better  Terms  fur  Nova  Scotia  was  not  allowed 
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to  rest.  Mr.  Mills  to  kill  the  whole  bill  if 
possible,  moved  :  "  that  this  Act  shall  not  take 
effect  until  ratified  by  the  Imperial  Parliament." 

The  Clear  Grit  element  having  determined  to 
make  one  more  effort,  to  cheat  Nova  Scotia  out 
of  the  $82,698  annually  for  ten  years,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Blake:  "  that  parliament  was  ex- 
ceeding its  powers  by  altering  the  financial 
arrangements  provided  for  in  the  British  North 
America  Act."  He  was  again  defeated  in  his 
motion,  but  true  to  the  British  North  America 
Act,  which  he  and  his  party  claim  to  be  the 
fathers  of,  he  determined  to  try  again.  He  took 
a  curious  way  to  show  his  determined  opposition 
to  any  meddling  with  the  Act  which  brought 
Nova  Scotia  into  confederation.  There  was  in 
those  days  dual  representation,  a  man  could  hold 
a  seat  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  as  well  as  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  moved  in 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  "  that  an  address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  would 
cause  a  measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  color 
for  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  assuming 
the  power  to  disturb  the  financial  arrangements 
made  in  the  British  North  America  Act " 

The  address  was  carried  in  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature where  there  was  a  large  majority  of  the 
Grit  element,  and  forwarded  to  the  Queen. 
This  motion  in  the  Legislature  of  Ontario,  openly 
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exposed  the  true  feeling  of  the  Clear  Grit  Party 
of  Ontario  toward  Nova  Scotia.  Thej'  were 
Unionists  of  the  most  bitter  kind  and  were 
bound  to  hold  Nova  Scotia  to  the  very  letter  of 
the  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
decidtd  that  the  Dominion  Parliament  had  the 
power  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  act,  if  it  pleased 
it  to  do  so.  Neither  was  this  the  end  of  clear 
grit  opposition  to  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Blake  again 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    He  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be  pleased  to 
cause  a  measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  providing  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
shall  not  have  power  to  disturb  the  financial  relations 
established  V)y  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  as  allowed  by  the 
act  respecting  Nova  Scotia." 

The  debate  on  this  motion  brought  out  an 
opposition  to  Nova  Scotian  interests  that  for 
steady,  united,  prolonged,  dogged  and  deter- 
mined opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Grits  has 
seldom  been  equaled  in  colonial  parliamentary 
history.  Mr.  Blake's  motion  was  defeated,  as  it 
deserved  to  be. 

At  this  time  the  two  parties  from  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  House  of  Commons  .stood  as  follows: 
Out  of  nineteen  members  in  the  House,  eighteen 
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v.ere  opposed  to  the  union.  There  were,  thei"e- 
fore,  seventeen  Anti- Confederate  representatives 
from  Nova  Scotia,  without  counting  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Howe.  These  were  all  present  during 
the  debate  for  better  terms.  And  how  many  of 
then)  voted  to  leave  the  question  open  for  future 
Parliaments  to  deal  with  it,  and  not  to  shut  out 
this  province  for  ever  from  an}^  further  appeal  ? 
The  .'inswer  is,  but  two  from  Xova  Scotia  beside 
IMr.  Howe,  and  these  two  were  Forbes  and 
MacDougall,  names  ever  to  be  remembered,  not 
in  their  constituencies  alone,  but  all  over  the 
province.  Even  from  New  Brunswick  two  true 
men  were  found  noble  enough  in  spirit  and 
broad  enough  in  view  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Imperial  Act  of  Union  in  the  interest  of 
their  sister  province  by  the  sea.  These  men  were 
Augiin  and  Costigan,  who  belonged  to  the  class 
of  independent  men  that  did  so  much  for  the 
Maritime  Provinces  previous  to  the  days  of 
Confederation. 

If  these  matters  had  been  put  plainly  and 
truthfully  before  tiie  electors  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-six  the 
people  of  the  province  would  have  been  spared 
a  useless  agitation,  and  possibly  a  heavy  provin- 
cial debt.  The  action  taken  by  the  Anti  mem- 
bers from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons  on  the  question  of  Better  Terms 
placed    them    on    record    as    uniting    with    the 
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stifFest  Unionists  of  Canada  and  with  the  open 
enemies  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  clear  Grits  of 
Ontario,  with  whom  party  came  before  princi- 
ple, and  with  whom  plain,  broad,  common  sense 
acts^  were  discarded  for  selfish  and  party  pur- 
poses. Most  of  those  clear  Grits  professed  to 
believe  that  any  tampering  with  the  British 
North  America  Act  would  bring  about  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  Union,  the  very  thing  the  Anti 
representatives  professed  to  desire,  yet  these 
Anti  members  supported  the  act  in  its  entirety 
and  put  a  second  seal  upon  the  fate  of  Nova 
Scotia.  This  is  in  brief  what  the  Clear  Grittism 
of  Ontario  has  done  for  this  province.  It  has 
driven  many  of  the  Independent  Liberals  of  the 
country  from  its  ranks,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  gave  continued  strength  to  the  Con- 
servative party.  Canada  should  have  a  strongly 
united  Libei'al  party,  and  it  is  hoped  twenty-tive 
years  of  opposition  may  at  last  have  established 
such  a  party. 

Finally  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
Mr.  Blake  told  the  Anti  representatives  from 
Nova  Scotia,  "  that  if  after  a  trial  of  live  years 
they  were  still  dissatisfied  with  Confederation 
he,  for  one,  would  not  keep  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  the  Union."  We  shall  see  in  a 
following  chapter  what  efforts  were  made  b}'  the 
seventeen  so-called  Anti-Confederate  members 
elected  at  an  ensuing  general  election  to  hold  Mr. 
Blake  to  his  promise. 


Chapter  IX. 


Misguided    Nova    Scotians, 


On  the  thirtieth  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  tlie  first  Anti-Confederate 
government  of  Nova  Scotia  met,  and  shortly 
after  passed  an  address  to  the  Queen  praying 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia 
was  concerned.  In  the  address  may  be  found 
the  following  clause  : — 

"That  from  the  time  the  scheme  of  Confederation 
was  first  devised  in  Canada  until  it  was  consummated 
by  the  Imperial  Act  in  London,  it  was  systematically 
kept  from  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  Nova 
vScotia  at  the  polls,  and  the  Executive  Council  and 
Legislature,  in  defiance  of  petitions  signed  by  many 
thousands  of  the  electors  of  this  province,  persistently 
and  perseveringly  prevented  the  same  from  being 
presented  to  the  people." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswicic  or  Prince 
Edward  Island  had  cast  the  same  defiance  in  the 
face  of  the  electors  of  those  provinces  as  did 
those  of  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
the  face  of  the  electors  of  this  province  that  the 
electors  would  have  risen  in  their  free  manhood 
and   surrounded    the   parliament    buildings  and 
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dragged  from  their  seats  the  men  who  were 
tampering  with  their  hberty  and  escorted 
them  to  their  homes,  with  the  caution  there 
to  remain.  And  they  would  have  served 
them,  right.  The  Nova  Scotia  Legislature 
also  resolved  at  the  same  time  : — 

"  That  the  Imperial  Parliament  have  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  authorize  a  Governor-General,  or  any 
other  subject  of  the  Queen,  to  make  senators  or 
create  any  part  of  a  legislature,  with  power  to  tax 
the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  otherwise  legislate  for 
them,  without  a  provincial  statute  authorizing  them 
to  do  so." 

This  Legislature  reiterated  the  almost  unanim- 
ous voice  of  the  electors  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
Legislature  was  all  but  entirely  Anti-Union.  At 
the  election  held  the  eighteenth  of  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  the  people  of 
Nova  Scotia  were  granted  their  first  opportunity 
of  .speaking  at  the  polls  their  views  of  Con- 
federation, and  this  was  nearly  three  months 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  had  brought 
the  British  North  America  Act  into  force. 
According  to  the  views  of  the  electors,  each  man 
from  Nova  Scotia  who  took  a  seat  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  Dominion  took  that  seat  simply 
as  a  delegate.  They  had  no  right  to  go  there 
to  legislate  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  no  right  to 
legislate  for  other  provinces  or  people  of  the 
Dominion.     They  had  no  business  in  the  House 
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of  Coiunions  at  Ottawa,  except  as  deleo-ates 
seekinjj-  the  repeal  of  the  Union  as  far  as  Nova 
Scotia  was  concerned.  The  only  proper  place 
or  Let^islature,  the  only  constitutional  place,  to 
battle  for  repeal  was  in  tlie  Nova  Scotia  Legisla- 
ture. It  was  the  only  acknowledged  constitu- 
tional chambers  in  which  Nova  Scotians  could 
sit  and  legislate.  And  when  those  eighteen 
Anti-Unionists  allowed  themselves  to  be  sworn 
in  mendjevs  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
and  took  their  seats  they  sanctioned  the  British 
North  America  Act,  which  created  those  seats, 
b}'  giving  to  Nova  Scotia  a  certain  number  of 
representatives  in  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
After  they  had  put  the  second  seal  on  Con- 
federation by  their  first  act  in  Parliament,  they 
pressed  it  tlie  closer  by  uniting  almost  solidly 
with  the  most  uncompromising  Unionii^ts  in  the 
Canadian  provinces.  After  they  had  taken  their 
seats  they  should  not  have  allowed  themselves 
to  have  received  the  appellation  '"'  Misguided 
Nova  Scotians."  They  should  have  patiently 
and  perseveringly  waited  and  watched  for  a 
favorable  opportunity,  which  must  have  arrived 
sooner  or  later,  when  they  could  have  unitedly 
and  independently  pressed  with  advantage  the 
claims  of  their  fellow-provincialists.  The  dearest 
interests  of  their  province  called  upon  them,  and 
called  them  loudly,  to  stand  ofi  from  either 
Canadian   party,    free    from    the    reins  of  Hon. 
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John  A.  Macdonald  or  the  crook  of  Hon.  George 
Brown.  "  Misguided,"  they  chose  the  latter 
course  and  became  a  huddled  and  shrinking 
flock  under  the  "  Brown  standard"  of  "  no  com- 
pensation nor  compromise."  In  their  manreuvers 
they  displayed  neither  foresight  nor  patriotism  ; 
they  became  untrustworthy  look-outs  in  their 
colony's  darkest  days.  They  sacrified  principle 
to  party  and  laid  Nova  Scotia  at  the  feet  of 
Ontario  and  the  Union,  and  within  the  clutches 
of  the  Clear  Grits  of  Canada.  It  is  said  the  late 
Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  in  conversation  with  a 
few  of  those  Nova  Scotians  one  evening  on  the 
course  they  were  pursuing  toward  their  province, 
exclaimed :  "  My  God,  men,  where  are  5-our 
eyes  ?"  There  were,  luckily  for  the  Liberal 
party,  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time 
some  true  Liberals,  conscientious,  unselfish, 
practical,  and  thorouglily  accomplished  men, 
who  discharged  the  duties  devolving  upon  them 
in  a  statesman-like  way ;  men  who  were  admired 
by  all  impartial  and  independent  Nova  Scotians  ; 
men  wlio  were  consistent  in  their  advocacy  of 
Liberal  principles  ;  men  whose  dignity  of  charac- 
ter and  weight  of  authority  comman<led  respect. 
Such  men  endeavour  to  deserve  well  of  their 
province  or  countr3^  and  they  seldom  look  for 
any  immediate  recompense  either  in  the  way  of 
empty  praise  or  official  honors.  Such  men  work 
for  their  country  more  than  for  party.     Among 
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such  men,  whatever  may  have  been  his  party 
leanings,  was  the  lamented  Hon.  T.  D'Arcy 
McGee.  And  it  has  been  truthfully  said  of  him 
by  one  of  Canada's  greatest  men,  "  that  he  might 
have  lived  a  long  and  respected  life  had  he 
chosen  the  easy  path  of  popularity,  rather  than 
the  stern  one  of  duty.  He  has  lived  a  short  life, 
respected  and  beloved,  and  has  died  a  heroic 
death,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  But 
he  has  been  slain,  and  I  fear  slain  because  he 
preferred  the  path  of  duty."  The  interest  of  his 
friends  he  preferred  before  his  own  interest;  the 
interest  of  his  country  before  the  interest  of 
party.  Listen  to  his  manly,  unsellish  and  grand 
words  as  he  refuted  the  statement  that  he  had 
been  slighted,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  been  offered 
a  portfolio  in  the  new  administration,  wliile  he 
held  one  in  the  old.  He  said  that  he  had  volun- 
tarily offered  to  waive  any  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
new  ministry,  as  he  saw  it  was  necessary  for 
some  of  its  members  to  retire  so  as  to  make  room 
for  those  to  be  appointed  to  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, and  that  as  Mr.  Edward  Kenny,  an  Irish 
Roman  Catholic,  had  taken  his  place,  he  saw  no 
reason  for  his  Irish  Catholic  friends  to  fancy 
that  they  had  in  any  way  been  slighted.  He 
gave  away,  that  an  Irish  Catholic  from  Nova 
Scotia  might  take  his  place. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  the  Dominion 
at  large,  and  for  every  province  of  Canada,  if  in 
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the  political  field  of  the  country  a  majority  of 
men  like  Mr.  McGee  could  be  found. 

The  Nova  Scotia  members  did  not  seem  to 
realize  the  importance  of  their  province  in  the 
formation  of  the  Dominion.  The  Canadians  from 
tlie  first,  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  without 
Nova  Scotia,  confederation  must  be  largely  a 
failure,  and  in  their  distracted  condition,  drift- 
ing between  the  breakers,  on  either  hand 
imminent  peril,  they  cauglit  at  any  means, 
constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  true  or  false, 
open  or  secret,  noble  or  ignoble,  anything  to  save 
the  credit  of  tlie  colony  and  re-establish  their 
own  reputation  and  position,  and  fastened  their 
anchor  on  Nova  Scotia  and  rode  out  the  storm. 
As  orders  came  from  Britain  to  pay  out  a  little 
more  cable,  part  of  the  Canadian  crew  with 
their  assistants  from  this  province  jumped  to 
the  machiuer}'-  of  parliament,  and  with  one  long 
and  strained  etfort  sought  to  hold  in  tact  every 
link.  Lord  Aberdeen  is  reported  to  have 
remarked  at  the  National  Societies'  banquet  of 
Halifax  as  follows: — "In  fact  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  paraphrase  an  old  Alierdeenshire 
.saying  and  e.xclaim :  Take  awa}^  Halifax  and 
one  or  two  hundred  miles  of  atljacont  country 
and  where  would  Canada  be." 

In  other  words,  take  away  Nova  Scotia  and 
where  would  Canada  he.  If  by  any  freak  or 
force  of  nature  Nova  Scotia  were  carried  south 
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of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  set  there  to  become  an 
island  ^em  of  the  vast  Atlantic,  where  would 
New  Brunswick  be  ^  Quite  likely  all  her  At- 
lantic harbors  would  be  either  blocked  by  ice 
or  most  dangerous  to  approach  for  four  or  five 
months  in  the  year.  The  New  England  coast 
mitrht  be  almost  as  dancjerous,  and  Canada 
would  have  no  safe  and  satisfactory  outlet 
on  her  eastern  border  for  quite  a  portion  of 
the  year,  and  would  be  compelled  to  send  her 
Atlantic  exports  and  bring  in  her  imports 
through  United  States  territory.  And  in  all 
probability  the  fishing  grounds  would  be  largely 
changed,  and  Prince  Edw^ard  Island  might 
gradually  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  There 
might  also  be  the  absence  of  a  haven  of  safety, 
in  which  oeean  tramps  and  greyhounds  could 
find  shelter  and  repair,  and  no  great  coaling 
station  where  fleets  of  all  classes  could  fill  their 
empty  bunkers  and  laugh  at  the  storu).  The 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  might  become  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  Bay  of  Biscay  through  severe 
Atlantic  storms.  The  Gulf  Stream  might  also 
step  a  degree  or  two  from  its  course  and 
shorten  the  glorious  season  of  summer  and 
pleasures  of  autumn  days. 

Wliat  might  happen,  who  can  saj', 

If  Nova  Scotia  were  taken  away, 

To  beautify  the  open  sea  ! 

But  where,  0  !  where  would  Canada  be  ? 
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There  are  no  arguments  to  increase  the 
importance  of  Halifax  harbor  to  Canada,  and 
there  are  none  to  diminish  it.  There  are  resorts 
for  shipping  in  every  continent  that  divide  the 
crown- of  victory  over  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, but  Providence  has  crowned  that  of 
Halifax,  Queen  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  great  gift 
of  nature  to  Nova  Scotia  and  the  British  Ameri- 
can provinces.  It  is  a  slur  upon  it  to  call  it  a 
winter  port,  because  it  is  a  port  of  all  seasons. 
The  claims  of  some  other  ports  in  the  Dominion 
to  superiority  should  awaken  the  citizens  of 
Halifax  to  a  sense  of  duty  in  its  defence  and  in 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  nature's  gift.  It 
is  also  the  duty  of  every  Nova  Scotian  to  con- 
tribute according  to  his  ability  to  his  own 
province,  and  he  can  do  this  eflectually  by  being 
determined  to  make  Halifax  the  great  Canadian 
shipping  port  of  the  east.  If  Nova  Scotia  has 
not  before  been  sufficiently  united  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  further  the  claims  of  Halifax, 
the  time  assuredly  is  at  hand  when  all  Nova 
Scotians  should  be  combined  in  the  interest  of 
their  capital's  magnificent  harbor.  Halifax 
should  be  no  less  jealous  of  its  rights  and  no 
less  warm  in  its  a'lsertion  of  them  than  Montreal 
or  St.  John.  In  Confederation,  Chebucto  harbor 
has  been  made  a  plaything  by  Canadian  politi- 
cians, statesmen  and  governments ;  out  of  Con- 
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federation  it  would  have  been  sought  after  by 
Canada  as  though  it  contained  a  sea  of  gold. 

Nova  Scotia  would  be  all  right  without 
Canada,  but  Canada  would  be  all  wrong  with- 
out Nova  Scotia.  She  became  the  key  to 
Confederation  and  the  rock  on  which  it  was 
established.  The  passing  in  of  the  Union 
created  no  generous  sympathies ;  the  hearts  of 
the  colonists  did  not  awaken  to  admiration  or 
kindle  to  enthusiasm  ;  it  inspired  no  interest 
nor  excited  any  noble  impulses.  And  why  ? 
Because  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  electors  of  a 
self-governing  colony  were  trailed  in  the  dust. 
England  either  ignorantly  or  designedly  sanc- 
tioned what  no  other  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  free  in  its  institutions,  and  careful 
of  individual  and  local  liberty,  would  think  of 
sanctioning.  The  United  States  of  America 
would  not  attempt  by  act  of  congress  to  annex 
any  Uniied  States  territory  as  a  state  of  the 
Union  without  first  receiving  a  favorable 
application  from  the  people  of  the  territory,  and 
then  the  will  of  the  electors  expressed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  praying  admittance  to  the  Union, 
The  Imperial  Government  and  Parliament  may 
have  been  deceived  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Govern- 
ment, the  Nova  Scotia  delegates,  the  Canadian 
and  other  delegates,  and  strangely  perplexed, 
in  considering  the  protests  of  Nova  Scotians 
and   the   happy   alliance    of    their    representa- 
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tives  with  the  most  uncomprounsing  Union- 
ists of  the  Dominion.  It'  perplexed,  they  had 
reasonable  hope  froar  tbe  strange  things  tlieir 
eyes  beheld,  that  party  be  it  what  it 
may,  or  by  whatever  name,  or  of  what- 
ever mixture  or  composition,  would  gradually 
by  its  stronger  influence  absorb  anti  unionism 
and  overshadow  provincial  patriotism. 

It  is  something  to  be  ashamed  of,  to  know 
that  the  place  and  official  loving  propensities  of 
representatives  to  be  found  in  all  parties,  have 
been  strong  enough  to  injure  and  even  stifle 
their  high  principles  of  action.  Constable  the 
painter  has  said,  the  mind  loses  its  dignity  le<s 
in  adversity  than  in  prosperity,  this  opinion  seem- 
ed reversed  by  the  strange  display  made  by  the 
Anti  Unionists  on  the  floors  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-eight 
and  even  later.  After  they  had  yielded  up  their 
independence  on  the  altar  of  Grittism,  unlike 
Sampson  they  never  seem  to  have  awakened  to 
the  fact,  that  the  secret  of  their  strength  had 
departed.  No  innate  impulse  seems  to  have 
lead  them  to  high  thoughts  and  noble  aspir- 
ations. Did  they  understand  the  value  and 
importance  of  their  province  to  Canada  ?  If 
they  did  they  were  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Nova  Scotians,  If  they  did  not  they  were 
unworthy  of  the  positions  they  were  called  upon 
to  fill. 
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There  are  politicians  who  are  not  careful  as  to 
what  they  say,  so  long  as  they  can  make  capital 
for  themselves  or  their  party.  Some  of  these 
will  tell  us  that  Nova  Scotia  is  making  progress 
equal  to  any  period  of  her  history,  but  how  any 
honest  man  with  the  census  returns  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  his  hands,  and  the  revenue 
returns  before  him,  and  the  value  of  farm  lands 
in  his  mind,  and  the  general  wealth  of  the 
province  in  proper  figures  at  his  command,  can 
dispute  that  unsatisfactory  and  doubtful  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  since  Nova  Scotia  was 
incorporated  with  the  Canadas  is  beyond  all 
comprehension. 

And  yet  with  all  the  misfortunes  that  have 
befallen  Nova  Scotia  since  she  was  stealthily 
betrayed  by  unpatriotic  and  selfish  and  untrust- 
worthy men  and  "  misguided  men,"  she  is  as 
loyal  to  England  and  Canada,  as  any  province 
between  the  two  oceans.  And  why  is  this  ? 
Because  her  sons  and  daughters  are  of  the  British 
race,  inspired  with  British  honor,  merely  glancing 
at  the  past  and  confiding  in  the  future,  and 
aspiring  to  contribute  their  part  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Union,  in  all  that  contributes  to  a 
higher  and  better  civilization  and  to  make 
Canada  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive 
nation  of  the  earth. 


Chapter  X. 

Population,  Proper  Representation,  &c. 


Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  consider  it  out  of 
place  to  glance  backward  for  a  moment  or  two 
and  trace  the  growth  of  population  in  Nova 
Scotia  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  the 
Queen  ascended  the  throne.  He  will  find  below 
a  statement  in  figures  gathered  from  reliable 
authority. 
In   the  year  1764,  Nova   Scotia  proper 

contained  a  population  of  13,000 


In      "       "       1838, 146,903 

Cape  Breton 30,500 

Total 177,403 

In  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  coronation 
of  the  Queen  the  population  of  the  province 
increased  23,000. 

In  1838  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  includ- 
ing Cape  Breton,  was  177,403,  exclusive  of  the 
County  of  Cumberland,  and  the  military  in 
Halifax.  And  from  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Princess  Victoria  until  1838,  the  increase  in  the 
twenty   years,   exclusive    of   Cape   Breton,  was 
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about  60,000.  Thirty  years  later,  when  Her 
Majesty  gave  her  sanction  to  the  British  North 
America  Act,  the  increase  of  population,  includ- 
ing Cape  Breton,  averaged  about  or  near  60,000 
in  each  decade,  or  in  other  words,  an  increase  of 
about  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  thirty  years,  or 
over  thirty  per  cent,  in  each  decade.  At  che 
census  of  1871,  the  population  of  the  province 
was  found  to  be  387,800.  In  1897,  the  year 
closing  the  first  thirty  years  of  Confederation, 
the  population  of  the  province  was  estimated  at 
about  450,000,  or  an  increase  of  about  90,000  in 
thirty  years,  being  an  increase  of  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  for  the  period,  or  an  average  of 
about  eight  per  cent,  during  each  decade  of  Con- 
federation. It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the 
increase  of  population  in  Nova  Scotia  during  her 
thirty  years  of  Confederation,  has  only  averaged 
about  one-third  tlie  amount  it  averaged  during 
her  thirty  years  of  self-governing  colonial  life 
previous  to  her  absorption  into  the  Canadian 
Union.  In  brief,  the  province  increased  in 
people  from  1838  to  1871,  210,000,  and  from 
1871  to  1897,  90,000.  It  doubled  in  the  first 
thirty  years,  or  increased  over  the  last  thirty 
years  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  to  one, 
basing  the  increase  on  the  population  of  1867 
and  that  of  1837.  If  the  population  of  Nova 
Scotia  had  increased  during  her  thirty  years  of 
Union  as  it  did  her  thirty  years  just  previous  to 
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Confederation  this  province  would  contain  at 
this  day  750,000  souls.  If  the  question  should 
be  asked,  Why  this  great  decline  in  increase  ? 
No  other  answer  cculd  be  given  but  ihe  one  :  the 
people  have  been  leaving  the  province  in  num- 
bers annually  far  exceeding  an}'  other  period  of 
its  history,  and  if  all  the  native  born  Xova 
Nova  Scotians  who  have  left  the  province 
during  the  paf?t  thirty  years  could,  together 
with  their  children,  be  gathered  to  the  localties 
of  their  birth  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  states  of  the  American  republic  the 
population  of  the  province  would  undoubtedly 
be  750,000  persons.  It  is  said  there  are  10,000 
Nova  Scotians  in  the  North  West  and  British 
Columbia.  In  a  paper  published  in  Boston  con- 
taining an  article  on  the  census  of  Massachusetts 
for  1894  there  was  a  statement  which  read,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  remembered,  as  follows  :  In 
186G  there  were  about  14,000  Canadians  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts ;  less  than  2.000  of  these 
were  from  Nova  Scotia.  In  1894  there  were 
77,000  natives  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  the 
state,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  being  Nova 
Scotians.  The  above  are  not  given  as  strictly  cor- 
rect; they  are  only  given  from  memory,  the  paper 
which  contained  the  article  having  been  des- 
troyed in  the  great  Windsor  fire,  and  all  efforts 
to  procure  a  copy  have  so  far  proved  usele-s. 
However,  it  has  been  stated  time  and  time  again 
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in  reliable  newspapers  that  there  are  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone  150,000  provincial- 
ista,  including  their  children.  If  all  these  state- 
nients  are  anywhere  near  the  truth  it  is  easily 
to  be  seen  why  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia 
numbers  so  slight  an  increase  since  the  Union. 
Has  Confederation  been  a  cause  of  this  continued 
exodus  to  the  United  States  ?  It  undoubtedly 
has  been  a  cause.  Persons  in  every  locality  of 
the  province  were  so  disgusted  with  the  mode 
in  which  Confederation  was  brought  about  that 
during  the  first  decade  afterwards  they  left  the 
province  in  droves  like  sheep.  For  instance,  in 
1874,  when  there  was  plenty  work  in  Hants 
county  for  young  mechanics  and  others,  a  person 
could  scarcely  visit  a  locality  without  finding 
young,  able-bodied  men  packing  their  trunks  to 
start  for  the  United  States.  If  any  of  these 
were  asked  why  they  went  when  there  was 
sufficient  employment  all  about  them,  nine  out 
of  every  ten  would  reply :  We  are  going  to  a 
country  where  we  will  not  be  sold  for  the  price 
of  a  sheep  skin,  or  some  similar  remark  would 
be  given  in  answer.  Tliis  same  feeling  existed 
more  or  less  in  every  county  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  very  strong  all  along  through  the  first 
ten  years  after  the  Union.  These  young,  and 
middle-aged  men  also,  annually  left  by  thousands. 
This  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  emigration 
from  the  province  to  the  "  land  of  the  free."  And 
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ever  since  that  time, hundreds  and  thousands  have 
3'early  been  following  their  friends  and  relatives 
into  "  Uncle  Sam's  dominions."  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons,  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  so  many  Nova  Scotians  are  now  making 
their  homes  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
other  states  of  the  union,  and  why  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  shows  such  a  discouraging 
increase  since  Confederation. 

The  question  may  properly  be  asked  :  why 
then  is  it  that  Xew  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  show  also  so  slight  an  in- 
crease in  population  since  Confederation  ?  In 
New  Brunswick  the  strong  Anti-Confederate  feel- 
ing which  was  manifested  there  turned  as  a  whirl- 
wind to  the  opposite  side,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  became  Unionist  filled  with  great  expec- 
tations for  the  future  of  the  province.  The  great 
pledges  and  promises  made  on  the  hustings  and 
elsewhere  did  not  appear  to  be  fuKilled.  The 
showers  of  blessings  that  were  soon  to  appear 
and  beconie  continuous  delayed  their  approach. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  subsided  as  quickly 
as  it  had  risen,  and  the  first  few  years  after  the 
Union  showed  a  large  exodus  to  the  United 
States.  After  this  the  great  shipping  interest 
began  to  fail,  and  mechanics,  and  farmers,  and 
laborers  followed  their  relatives  and  friends  to 
the  land  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  And  the  great 
times  that  were  about  to  dawn  upon  the  province 
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with  the  incoming  of  the  Union  have  not 
appeared,  consequently  there  are  no  inducements 
to  recall  these  emigrants  home.  The  exodus  from 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  had  an  effect 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  they  began  to  march  in  large  squads  to 
the  American  states.  Politicians  and  others 
looked  about  themselves  to  check  emigration, 
and  the  only  thing  they  could  hit  ujDon  was 
Union  with  the  other  provinces.  They  were 
cautious.  They  demanded  big  things  from  the 
Dominion,  feeling  they  were  running  consider- 
able risk,  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion in  both  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
at  the  time.  The  government  of  Canada  granted 
their  demands,  well  knowing  if  they  did  not  then 
succeed  in  getting  the  little  island  to  join  the 
Union  it  would  be  doubtful  if  it  ever  offered 
itself  for  admittance  again.  Confederation  did 
not  check  the  exodus,  but  has  seemed  to  give  it 
more  impetus.  If  Nova  Scotia  had  no  coal 
mines  her  showing  in  the  last  census  would  have 
been  on  a  par  with  that  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  first  thirty  years  previous  to  Confedera- 
tion the  population  of  New  Brunswick  increased 
considerably  over  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  it  ran 
up  from  119,557  in  1835,  to  285,594  in  1870. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  fate  or  fortune 
of  the  Maritime   Provinces  for  the   past    thirty 
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years  had  they  remained  separate  from  Canada, 
there  is  one  thing  certain,  they  could  have  been 
in  no  worse  condition  than  they  have  been  under 
Confederation  with  Canada.  The  Island  of  Prince 
Edward  during  the  thirty  years  previous  to  its 
entering  the  Union  increased  its  population  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  from  47,034  to  94,000. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  population 
increased  in  twenty  years,  from  1871  to  1891, 
but  15,000,  or  16  per  cent. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  population  increased 
in  twenty  j'ears,  from  1871  to  1891,  35,750,  or 
slightly  over  12  per  cent. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  population  increased  in 
twenty  years,  from  1871  to  1891,  62,500,  or 
nearly  16  per  cent. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island,  therefore,  the 
increa.se  was  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  for 
thirty  years.  In  New  Brunswick  the  increase 
was  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  for  thirt}'  years, 
and  in  Nova  Scotia  the  increase  was  at  the  rate 
of  24  per  cent,  for  thirty  years.  Showing  a 
decrease  in  the  rate  for  Prince  Edward  Island 
compared  with  thirty  years  previous  to  Con- 
federation of  74  per  cent.  In  New  Brunswick  a 
comparison  for  the  .same  period  shows  a  decrease 
of  over  80  per  cent. ;  and  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
the  same  period  a  decrease  of  about  76  per  cent. 

Quebec  increased  in  the  twenty  years  from 
1871  to  1891  in  its  population  297,000,  or  about 
25  per  cent. 
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Ontario  increased  in  its  population  for  the 
same  period  493,500,  or  over  30  per  cent. 

The  last  ten  years  of  Confederation,  from 
18S1  to  1891.  makes  a  sorry  showing  in 
increases  of  the  population  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  increase  was 
9,800,  or  about  2}  per  cent.  The  increase  was 
from  440,572  to  450,396.  In  Prince  Edward 
Island  the  showing  is  even  worse,  the  increase 
being  about  i  per  cent.  The  increase  was  from 
108,891  to  109,078.  In  New  Brunswick  it 
scarcely  reaches  a  percentage  at  all,  the  increase 
being  only  thirty  persons,  the  figures  standing 
321,233  in  1881  and  321,203  in  1891.  In 
Ontario  the  figures  for  the  same  time  show 
about  11  per  cent,  of  an  increase.  And  in 
Quebec  they  show  for  the  same  period  nearly 
10  per  cent.  The  population  of  Quebec 
increased  in  the  last  ten  years,  from  1881  to 
1891,  from  1,359,927  to  1,488,535.  And  in 
Ontario  for  the  same  time  the  population 
increased  from  1,926,922  to  2,114,321.  Manitoba 
in  the  same  time  ran  up  from  62,260  to  152,506  ; 
and  the  city  of  Winnipeg  from  7,985  to  25,639. 
And  British  Columbia  increased  in  population 
as  follows  for  the  same  period  :  In  1881  its 
population  numbered  49,459  ;  in  1891  the 
population  was  98,173.  The  organized  North 
West  Territories  from  1881  to  1891  increased 
in    inhabitants    from    25,515    to    66,799.      The 
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unorganizerl  Territoiies  in  the  same  time  from 
30,931  to  32,168. 

The  population  of  the  whole  Dominion 
increased  in  number  from  1881  to  1891,  from 
4,324,810  to  4,833,239,  or  an  increased  of  508,429. 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  together  contributed  to  this  increase  but 
10,041. 

Statistics  are  not  acceptable  or  pleasant  read- 
ing to  many  persons,  but  they  are  often  very 
instructive.  And  it  is  a  good  thing  for  every- 
body to  pull  themselves  up  short  sometimes  and 
take  a  close  survey  of  their  native  place  and  the 
great  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  search 
for  themselves  and  see  whether  their  country  is 
going  upwards  or  downwards.  It  is  good  to 
have  such  periods  now  and  again,  and  no  season 
is  so  fitting  as  that  when  the  country  is  free 
from  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  political  con- 
tests. Such  seasons  will  help  us  all  to  search  out 
the  most  earnest-minded,  clear-headed  and  deep- 
thinking  men  of  the  country  and  learn  their 
views  of  the  country's  affairs  and  of  political 
parties  and  their  doings.  Most  of  us  need  more 
sound  information  on  public  questions  than  we 
usually  have  to  allow  us  to  give  a  proper  voice 
at  the  polls.  And  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
guided  alone  by  the  harangues  of  party  politi- 
cians or  by  the  party  press,  without  seeking  our 
information  from  more  reliable  sources,  we  will 
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come  far  short  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  coun- 
try and  ourselves  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
speak  our  minds  at  the  polls.  If  we  never 
question  anj-thing,  if  we  simply  accept  it,  we 
will  never  learn  to  think  or  act  for  ourselves. 
Our  thinkintr  will  be  the  thoughts,  true  or  false, 
of  others,  and  our  work  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
individuals  and  parties,  much  more  than  for  our 
country  or  for  ourselves.  From  time  to  time 
as  we  are  trying  to  properly  inform  ourselves, 
we  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  some 
startling  questions,  which  can  only  be  mastered 
by  patient  and  persevering  application.  Have 
not  many  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another,  attended 
political  meetings,  held  because  of  an  approaching 
political  contest,  and  while  being  quite  satisfied 
with  the  remarks  of  our  party  speakers,  have  left 
those  meetings  feeling  that  something  else  was 
wanting  ?  And  was  not  this  something  on  due 
reflection  found  out  to  be  that  these  speakers 
•dare  not  let  themselves  free  to  state  in  all  its 
magnitude  and  beauty  the  whole  truth  ?  Had 
they  done  so,  they  knew  they  would  have  to 
free  themselves  from  party  lines  and  what  are, 
called  party  principles  and  forfeit  their  positions, 
because  they  were  depending  solely  upon  satis- 
fying party  clamour  in  anticipation  of  success 
and  position. 

When  some  of  the  speakers  had  just  returned 
from  parliament  to  seek  the  continued  support 
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of  their  constituents,  how  we  have  seen'  them 
shuffle  and  strain  to  shelter  themselves  and  their 
inconsistencies  behind  their  words,  oftentimes  so 
much  at  variance  with  their  former  attested  pro- 
fessions, and  yet  they  boldly  asserted  that  their 
views  were  unaltered,  and  they  proclaimed  the 
principles  of  their  party,  as  they  did  four  or  five 
years  previously.  And  too  frequently  their  talk 
was  received  with  shouts  of  praise  by  their 
former  and  present  supporters.  It  is  only  when 
you  bring  such  men,  such  representatives  of  the 
people,  up  face  to  face  with  a  plain  question, 
requiring  of  them  a  plain  yes  or  no  for  answer, 
that  you  can  induce  them  to  explain  what  they 
really  have  done  or  what  they  really  believe. 
That  is  if  they  have  done  anything,  or  really 
believe  anything.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  some  of  these  men  are  incapable  of  doing 
anything  or  believing  anything,  or  seeing  any- 
thing, except  what  they  are  advised  to  do,  to 
believe,  and  to  see  by  their  leaders,  their 
superiors,  their  whippers.  They  work  as  per- 
fectly as  machines  standing  in  rows  on  the  floor 
of  a  great  manufacturing  establishment.  If  any 
friction  occurs  they  are  overhauled,  and  generally 
take  their  medicine  in  a  lump  in  a  caucus  dis- 
pensary ;  if  this  method  does  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory in  every  instance  the  dose  is  quietly  washed 
down  with  a  sugar-coated  promise  or  pledge. 
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There  are  men  who  honestly  believe  that  any 
tampering  with  the  platform  of  their  party, 
which  has  stood  firm  for  many  j-ears,  would 
bring  disaster  to  the  country.  Such  men  stand 
as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reform,  especially 
when  a  new  and  possibly  more  rational  order  of 
things  would  be  likely  to  do  good  to  any  or 
every  section  of  the  country. 

"^^  hen  we  see  the  very  best,  purest  and  most 
cart  fully  infcrmed  men  cf  both  political  parties 
di.«agree  with  the  ideas  and  most  carefully 
cherished  plans  of  their  leaders  and  others  we 
feel  assured  that  in  the  end  these  men  will  do 
more  good  for  their  country  than  the  combina- 
tions of  those  men  who  are  moved  to  act  by 
selfish  and  partizan  motives  alone. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  for  Nova  Scotia  that 
its  legislature  had  not  been  composed  of  a 
majority  of  such  men  on  the  eve  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  Dominion 
this  province  had  not  been  represented  by  a 
large  majority  of  such  men  also.  What  are 
party  politics  for  in  an  enlightened  country  and 
a  professed  Christian  countr}'  such  as  Canada  ? 
Certainly  not  to  throw  out  the  bait  of  decep- 
tion, of  corruption,  and  every  other  scheme 
which  circumstances  make  it  expedient  to  toss 
broadcast  over  the  whole  country  merely  to  gain 
or  hold  the  reins  of  power  and  satisfy  a  few 
persons  with  ofiicial  position  and  ofticial  recogni- 
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tion  and  seat^  in  parliament,  be  these  few  taken 
from  nigh  or  inferior  social  position,  or  accepted 
for  their  intelligence  or  part}'  influence.  Were 
not  governments,  and  parties,  and  rulers  or- 
dained for  mankind  to  raise  step  by  step  poor 
human  nature  to  higher,  brighter  and  happier 
stations  of  life,  to  make  people  law-abiding  and 
moral,  to  stir  them  to  active  and  independent 
thought,  to  elevate  their  being  and  fill  their  lives 
with  pure  desires  and  lofty  aspirations  ? 

It  is  often  said  there  is  no  perfection  in 
politics.  It  is  likely  there  never  will  be  perfec- 
tion in  any  constituted  or  corporate  body  in  this 
world,  but  it  is  possible  for  all  in  every  line  of 
life's  work  to  press  straightly,  steadily  and 
patiently  on  toward  perfection,  through  the 
broad  and  open  road  of  honor,  equity  and  justice, 
without  continually  stepping  aside  into  crooked 
paths  and  shadowy  and  meandering  by-ways. 
Some  people  exclaim  :  Everything  in  its  day. 
But  it  would  be  better  to  exclaim,  everything  for 
its  day.  The  day  should  not  be  allowed  to  hold 
too  tightly  in  its  grasp  everything  as  it  is,  in  che 
interest  of  a  favored  few,  but  should  continuous- 
ly be  allowed  to  let  in  fresh  light  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  multitude  and  purify  the 
political  atmosphere.  The  fulfilment  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  prediction,  or  prophecy,  as  stated  in 
another  chapter,  may  be  at  hand,  though  it  may 
take  another  We.sley  or  Booth  or  another  Lincoln 
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or  Peel  to  bring  it  in  in  all  its  fulness.  Slowl}'- 
at  first  such  beneficial  reforms  gain  ground,  but 
irrisistibly  they  continue  expanding  in  volume, 
while  justice  everywhere  is  becoming  the  quality 
of  the  weak  and  attribute  of  the  powerful. 

A  fuller  knowledge  and  a  warmer  endorse- 
ment of  the  principles  best  calculated  to  work 
out  the  social  and  political  salvation  of  every 
class  of  the  people  will  flow  in  as  a  river,  and 
party  prejudice  and  wickedness  will  as  regularly 
disappear.  Then  governments  will  not,  as  now, 
be  largely  by  the  party  and  for  the  party,  but 
from  the  uncorrupted,  intelligent  and  independ- 
ent people,  and  by  them  and  for  them.  Then 
government  or  party  influence,  private  power, 
and  corrupt  jobbery  and  corporate  despot- 
ism will  weaken  and  wither  and  disappear, 
and  majorities  and  minorities  be  satisfied 
alike,  and  the  humblest  toilers  over  the  face 
of  the  country  and  the  poorest  occupants  of  the 
smallest  cottage  homes  will  feel  their  power  as 
well  as  that  of  others  acknowledged  in  the 
government  and  legislation  of  their  country. 
When  talent  and  worth  will  be  considered  above 
and  beyond  any  party  lines  or  considerations  ; 
when  hundreds  and  thousands  of  neglected  and 
forgotten  and  unnoticed  persons  who  earn  their 
daily  toil  with  horny  hands  and  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows  will  not  only  be  noticed  and  acknow- 
ledged as  brethren  on  the  eve  of  an  approaching 
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political  contest,  but  will  be  continuously  noticed 
and  acknowledged  by  an  equality  born  ot"  com- 
mon sense  and  brotherly  love.  There  are  party 
organizers  and  workers,  and  members  and  ex- 
members  of  parliament,  in  Canada  to-day  v/ho 
must  look  upon  their  partizan  work  with  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  shame  ;  men  who  have 
bribed,  bought,  corrupted  and  debauched,  not 
only  one  person  here  and  there,  but  whole  con- 
stituencies, and  then  smiled  and  applauded  their 
work,  because  by  such  means  they  had  secured 
their  ends  by  an  inglorious  triumph ;  men  who 
by  party  pledges,  by  personal  promises  and  by 
private  subscription  sit  in  parliament  and  exclaim 
they  were  honored  with  the  free  and  independ- 
ent voice  of  the  constituents  ;  men  who  shout 
that  the  pure  principles  of  their  part}'  and  the 
splendid  organization  of  their  electoral  district 
carried  them  to  victory  ;  men  whose  pockets 
instead  of  their  heads  and  principles  were  their 
strength.  And  the  desire  for  re-election  of  some 
of  these  men  causes  them  to  appear  again  and 
again  among  their  supporters  at  regular  intervals 
and  grind  out  the  sayings  of  their  superiors,  with 
.scarcely  an  intelligent  idea  of  their  own,  as  an 
organ-grinder  turns  out  a  certain  number  of 
tunes  to  the  delight  of  the  small  boys  assembled 
at  the  street  corners.  And  many  of  these  men 
would  never  have  stood,  or  rather  sat,  in 
parliament  if  they  had  not  had  plenty  of  money 
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to  back  their  pretentions  and  a  clique  or 
two  in  the  electoral  district  whose  members  were 
very  ambitious  to  further  their  own  ends.  The 
country  has  pure,  good  and  able  men  in  its 
legislative  halls,  men  fitted  by  nature  for  their 
positions,  but  they  have  been  and  still  are  a 
small  minority. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  everything  as 
we  would  like  to  have  it  in  this  world,  but  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  have  everything  better  than 
we  now  have.  It  is  our  own  fault,  the  electors' 
fault,  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  better  repre- 
sented in  the  parliaments  of  their  country  than 
they  are.  And  it  is  a  pity  for  many  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Canada  that  more  suitable  men 
were  not  chosen  to  guide  their  affairs  in  their 
local  councils.  There  are  alwaj^s  to  be  found 
numbers  of  ambitious  and  ill-suited  individuals 
on  the  hop  looking  for  these  positions,  who 
ought  to  be  lassoed  in  their  first  attempt, 
individuals  who  stretch  themselves  beyond  their 
measure  and  boast  of  things  without  their 
measure. 

There  is  another  class  of  individuals  always 
about,  some  more  intelligent  than  those 
just  mentioned,  often  belonging  to  one  or 
another  of  what  are  called  the  professions,  alwaj'S 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  designing  and  deceit- 
ful to  a  degree,  restless  and  ambitious.  They  are 
apparently    full    of   deep    earnestness,    spouting 
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forth  a  mass  of  verbiage  to  mystify  their  hearers 
and  cover  up  their  own  short- comings  and  those 
of  their  party.  They  know  their  ends  are  better 
served  by  an  unceasing  flow  of  I'hetoric  than  by 
plain  speech.  They  do  not  call  a  spade  a  spade 
but  an  instrument,  well  proportioned,  manufactur- 
ed by  the  sturdy  hands  of  a  professional  smith 
and  containing  all  the  elements  of  stabilit}'  for  the 
work  which  it  is  intended  to  perform  when 
manipulated  by  the  practical  hands  of  an  expert 
in  trench-making.  Occasionally  we  find  one  or 
more  of  this  class  who  do  not  lack  poetic  instinct, 
for  now  and  again  they  seem  to  mount  without 
themselves,  and  their  language  is  beautiful  as 
a  bed  of  roses,  but  alas,  fades  as  soon.  They 
have  little  use  for  monosyllables  which  are 
largely  the  best  things  for  conveying  a  mighty 
message  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  mankind  and 
impart  new  life  and  vigor  to  all  who  listen. 
Their  speech  when  completed,  as  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Bright  would  say,  was  like  a  Scotch  terrier, 
so  covered  from  end  to  end  with  hair  that  one 
could  scarcely  tell  his  head  from  his  tail. 

Should  we  not,  then,  exercise  more  care  and 
judgment  in  the  election  of  the  men  into  whose 
hands  we  place  so  grave  a  trust  ?  If  we  do  this 
we  shall  soon  re-establish  what  is  almost  over- 
thrown :  a  governuient  by  the  people  and  fur 
the  people.  Let  this  be  done  and  the  mighty 
electorate  of  this  country    will  soon  show  that 
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patriotism  and  manhood  are  not  dead,  and  tbey 
are  able  to  crush  every  clique  and  conspiracy  in 
the  political  arena  between  the  two  oceans. 
Neither  in  the  Provincial  Legislatures  nor  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament  is  it  safe  to  trust  the 
affairs  of  the  province  or  the  country  to  uien 
whom  neither  promises  could  bind  nor  principles 
of  honor  could  secure,  men  who  would  abandon 
fifty  principles  for  the  sake  of  power,  and  forget 
fifty  promises  when  they  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  their  ends. 

In  this  day,  when  so  many  promises  are  made 
and  so  many  unfulfilled,  it  may  be  encouraging  to 
some  disappointed  office-seeker  to  read  the 
following  good  story,  especially  if  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  act  as  determinedly  in  his  own 
interest  as  the  tide-waiter  did.  The  most  suc- 
cessful method  is  that  adopted  by  the  tide- 
waiter.  Those  politicians  who  are  lavish  with 
promises  at  times  of  election  and  who  forget  all 
about  them  soon  after  should  cut  this  story  out 
and  hang  it  up  where  it  will  daily  meet  their 
gaze  : 

During  the  premiership  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land a  dissolution  of  parliament  and  a  general 
election  took  place.  His  grace  was  zealous  in  his 
own  cause,  and  was  assisting  one  of  his  friends 
in  canvassing  a  certain  borough  in  the  South- 
West  of  England.  As  usual  on  similar  occasions, 
his  grace  was  "  hail  fellow  well  met"  with  every 
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voter  who  was  unpledged,  and  among  others  with 
one  who  was  so  charmed  with  his  grace's  frank- 
ness and  cordiality  that  he  whispered  a  secret 
into  the  Duke's  ear,  to  the  effect  that  the  tide- 
waiter  was  so  old  and  feeble  as  scarcely  to  be  up 
to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  that  he,  the  voter, 
thought  it  would  be  a  snug  berth  for  himself, 
and  hoped  that,  as  his  grace  had  condescended  to 
solicit  him  for  his  poor  vote,  he  would  obtain  the 
place  for  him.  This  promise  was  readily  given, 
but  it  was  better  remembered  by  the  receiver 
than  by  the  giver,  as  promises  generally  are. 

It  is  said  they  go  long  bare  foot  who  wait  for 
dead  men's  shoes;  but  the  tide  waiter  died  at 
last.  Away  posted  the  office  seeker  to  London, 
to  wait  on  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  demand 
the  performance  of  the  promise.  It  happened 
to  be  the  winter  season  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
deep  snow  ;  it  also  happened  that  the  King  of 
Spain  was  sick  and  dying,  and  his  decease  was 
expected  to  have  considerable  influence  in  Euro- 
pean politics.  On  the  night  when  the  west 
country  place  hunter  arrived,  the  Duke  was  in 
expectation  of  dispatches  from  Madrid,  and  to 
his  gentleraan-in-waiting,  said,  that,  if  any  one 
called  to  see  him,  to  admit  him,  even,  if  he,  the 
Duke,  were  going  to  bed  or  asleep.  The  Duke's 
gentleman  of  course  gave  orders  to  his  own 
gentleman's  gentleman,  who  in  turn  gave  in- 
structions   to    the    porter.     Accordingly    about 
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midnight  a  man  was  announced,  who  stated  that 
he  had  an  important  communication  to  deliver 
his  grace.  The  valet  at  once  admitted  him,  and 
led  him  quietly  up  to  the  Duke's  chamber, 
pushed  open  the  door  and  desired  him  to  enter. 
In  another  minute  the  elector  was  at  the  Duke's 
bedside.  His  grace,  half  asleep  and  half  awake, 
and  believing  the  stranger  to  be  the  bearer  of 
tidings  from  Madrid  inquired,  "  What  news  ? " 
"  Please  your  grace,  said  the  man,  I  come  to  tell 
you  that  he  is  dead,  and  I  come  to  get  his 
place,  which  your  grace  promised  me."  "  Whose 
place?"  "W^hy  the  tide-waiter's," replied  the  man, 
in  perfect  amazement,  for  he  thought  he  was  on 
such  friendly  terms  with  the  Duke,  that  the 
latter  would  never  forget  him  or  his  request. 
It  is  said  that  after  heartily  abusing  the  man  for 
his  unseasonable  intrusion,  the  Duke's  fancy  was 
so  agreeably  tickled  with  the  ludicrous  incident, 
that  he  really  did  let  him  step  into  the  dead 
tide-waiters  shoes  by  giving  him  the  position. 

"  The  Coming  in  of  Tide-W^aiters,"  would  be 
an  appropriate  reminder,  if  hung  up  in  every 
Conservative  and  Grit  committee  room  in  Canada. 

The  man  who  enters  public  life  in  order  to 
make  money  out  of  his  position,  and  who 
forgets  his  promises,  and  who  enters  into 
speculation  at  his  country's  cost,  or  whose 
chief  aim  is  official  position,  will  never  make  an 
honest  or   trustworthy   servant   of   the   people. 
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There  may  have  been  a  time  when  good  society 
thought  nothing  more  natural  than  rascality 
and  immorality  in  high  phaces,  but  that  time 
has  passed  out. 

An  independent  and  pure  press  is  a  strong 
check  to  impure  government.  Such  a  press  is 
beginning  to  take  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
electors  of  Canada.  Party  bigotry,  political 
and  individual  selfishness  and  party  at  any 
price  must  eventually  bow  before  such  an 
honest  and  enlightened  instructor. 

Party  in  this  as  well  as  other  countries  has 
long  ruled  the  master  of  some  of  the  ablest,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  weakest  men. 

It  is  said  a  bishop  once  published  a  treatise 
upon  Grace,  or  the  office  and  operation  of  the 
Hol}^  Spirit,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  said,  "  I 
have  a  master  above,  and  I  have  one  below." 

There  are  men,  able  men  and  ordinary  men  in 
the  councils  of  state,  in  Parliaments,  and  in 
various  official  positions,  whose  master  above, 
below  and  within  is  party,  and  who  are  chained 
prisoners  of  party  and  driven  by  it  at  will. 


Chapter  XI, 


Prince  Edward  Island's  entrance  into  the  Union,  &c. 


Whatever  was  done  in  any  of  the  British 
Nortli  America  Provinces,  regarding  confeder- 
ation, or  any  attempts  to  bring  the  question  into 
prominence,  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the 
maritime  provinces  delegates  to  meet  at  Char- 
lottetown  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  work.  Those  things  belong  to  the  history 
of  the  provinces  down  to  the  final  and  successful 
attempts  to  bring  in  confederation. 

In  this  brief  chapter,  a  few  lines  will  show 
the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  New  Brunswick 
and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Whether  the  con- 
vention at  Charlottetown,  was  secretly  arranged 
by  leading  statesmen  of  the  Canadas  and  a  few 
statesmen  in  the  maritime  provinces,  as  an 
advanced  post  from  which  to  work  the  greater 
scheme  of  union,  is  not  known  and  perhaps 
never  will  be.  Many  persons  now  believe  there 
was  such  an  understanding.  And  a  close  obser- 
ver of  the  movements  of  the  actors,  cannot  but 
feel  that  many  things  were  played  behind  the 
screen,  that  were  never  performed  before  the 
public.     The  movements  in  the  upper  provinces 
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and  those  in  the  maritime  provinces  were  almost 
simultaneous  and  it  can  hardly  be  thought  these 
like  movements  took  place  by  mere  chance. 
The  thing  was  done  so  boldly  and  suddenly  that 
the  electors  of  the  maritime  provinces  seemed 
almost  stupified.  They  never  expected  to  see 
their  delegates  at  Charlottetown  captured  as 
willing  prisoners,  and  carried  oif  to  Quebec 
without  a  protest. 

At  this  time  Hon.  George  Brown,  leader  of  the 
Canadian  grits,  proposed  to  Hon.  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  leader  of  the  conservative  party,  to  form 
a  coalition  government  for  the  purpose  of  eject- 
ing, if  possible,  a  confederation  of  all  the 
provinces.  The  proposed  meeting  at  Charlotte- 
town,  not  having  yet  taken  place,  the  Governor 
General  was  requested  to  ascertain  whether  the 
conference  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion from  Canada,  and  a  satisfactory  reply  being 
received,  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Cartier,  Brown, 
Gait,  McGee,  Langevin,  Macdougall  and  Camp- 
bell were  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the 
meeting  at  Charlottetown. 

The  delegates  at  the  Charlottetown  convention 
from  the  maritime  provinces,  after  hearing  the 
delegates  from  Canada  and  conferring  with  them 
for  a  short' time,  only  two  days  adjourned  until 
the  tenth  of  October  to  assemble  at  Quebec.  In 
the  presence  of  the  Canadian  delegates,  maritime 
union  disappeared  as  quickly  as  the  setting  sun. 
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and  the  delegates  were  left  to  work  out  their 
dark  scheme.  The  Canadian  delegates  were,  no 
doubt,  very  generous  and  very  gentlemanly  in 
their  promises,  and  knew  how  to  work  the  dele- 
gates, as  well  as  they  had  often  before  worked 
voters  in  parliaments  and  constituencies.  In 
less  than  a  month  they  sent  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment steamer  "  Victoria  "  to  Pictou,  where  on 
the  tifth  of  October  she  took  on  board  the 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  his  wife,  and  the  Nova 
Scotia  delegates,  then  the  "  Victoria  "  called  at 
Charlottetown  and  took  on  board  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  delegates,  then  at  Shediac  and 
took  on  board  the  New  Brunswick  delegates. 
The  "  Victoria  "  with  her  passengers  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  the  evening  on  the  ninth,  and  the 
following  morning  the  convention  opened.  The 
whole  proceeding  of  the  voyage  seems  much 
like  a  party  carriage  going  the  rounds  on  an 
election  day  and  carrying  voters  to  the  polls. 
And  those  who  ride  on  party  carriages  on  such 
occasions,  usually  have  their  rewards  satisfactor- 
ily arranged.  But  the  scheme  of  confederation 
was  not,  however,  to  be  carried  out  as  speedily 
as  the  Canadians  anticipated,  nor  as  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  delegates  antici- 
pated. Opposition  to  the  scheme  soon  grew  to  a 
storm  in  New  Brunswick,  which  swept  Tilley 
and  his  supporters  from  ofiice,  at  the  general 
election  which  took  place   in    March,  eighteen 
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hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  not  a  single  one  of 
the  delegates  which  had  a  few  months  previously 
sailed  on  the  government  steamer  "  Victoria  "  to 
Quebec  and  attended  the  convention  was  return- 
ed, and  a  very  stroncf  anti-confederate  govern- 
ment was  formed. 

Opposition  to  the  action  of  the  delegates  and 
to  confederation,  was  even  stronger  in  Nova 
Scotia  than  in  New  Brunswick.  In  New 
Brunswick,  however,  the  storm  seemed  to  have 
soon  spent  its  fury,  the  tide  of  popular  favour 
seemed  to  have  turned  toward  confederation, 
Mr.  Tilley  came  again  into  power,  with  the 
people  at  his  back.  The  Prince  Edward  Island 
delegates  on  their  return  from  Quebec  found  the 
people  of  the  Island  decidedly  opposed  to  con- 
federation, and  they  remained  opposed  to  the 
scheme  until  January  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  nearly  six  years  after  confeder- 
ation was  adopted.  At  this  time,  an  honorable 
member  introduced  a  minute  in  council  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  Dominion  Government  would 
offer  liberal  terms,  the  government  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  would  recommend  a  dissolution 
of  the  House,  so  that  the  people  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  at  the  polls,  whether  they 
prefer  to  enter  the  Dominion  or  not.  The  Privy 
Council  of  Canada  suggested  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  to  send  a  deputation  to  Ottawa.  The 
Island  government   did    as    recjuested,    but    the 
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deleofates   were   instructed  to   do   nothincj  more 
than  learn  what  terms  could  be   obtained  if  the 
people  of  the  Island  consented  to  go  into  con- 
federation.    Messrs.  J.  C.  Pope,  T.  H.  Haviland 
and  Geo.  W.   Howland   were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee,   and  proceeded  to   Ottawa,   where  they 
had  an  interview  with    the   governor  general  — 
Lord    Dutferin.     A    committee    of    the     Privy 
Council,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Macdonald 
S.  L.  Tilley,  Charles  Tupper  and  Hector  Lange- 
vin  afterward  met  the    Prince    Edward    I-^land 
delegates,  and  a  few  days  later,  May  the  fifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  satisfactory  to  the  delegates. 
The  terms  were  substantially  as  follows  : — 
On  condition  of  Prince  Edward  Island  giving 
up  her  revenues,  the  Dominion  agreed  to  assume 
a  debt  equal  to  fifty  dollars  a  head  on  the  popu- 
lation  of   the    Island,    which    was    ninety-four 
thousand  and  twenty-one,  thus  making  the  debt 
the  Inland  was  authorized  to  incur,  four  million, 
seven  hundred  and  one  thousand  and  fifty  dol- 
lars.    As  the  Island  had  only  a  very  small  debt, 
it  was  to  receive  interest  at  the  rate   of  five  per 
cent  on  the  difiference  between  the  amount  of  its 
debt  and  the  amount  authorized   until  the  debt 
amounted  to  four  million  seven  hundred  and  one 
thousand    and    fifty    dollars.       The    Dominion 
government  also  agreed  to  pay   thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  support  of  the  government  and 
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legislature  of  the  province  and  eighty  cents  per 
head  of  the  population. 

A  general  election  was  held  on  the  Island,  a 
month  before  the  delegates  were  sent  to  Ottawa, 
and  the  people  were  favourable  toward  union 
provided  they  could  secure  their  own  terras. 
Those  terms  they  did  secure.  And  their  province 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Union 
on  July  the  tirst,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  over  eight  years  after  the  people  of  the 
province,  had  positively  refused  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  them  at  the  Quebec  convention. 
Prince  Edward  Island  secured  all  she  asked  by 
yielding  up  to  Canada  her  revenue,  which  was 
not  very  great  at  the  time. 

What  Sir  Charles  Tupper  must  have  thought 
when  acceding  to  the  demands  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  when  she  proposed  to  enter  the  anion  is 
probably  not  known.  If  he  cared  to  contrast 
the  terms  he  made  for  his  own  province,  when 
he  helped  to  drag  her  into  confederation,  with 
those  he  was  willing  to  give  Prince  Edward 
Island  to  gain  her  consent  to  enter  it,  he  must 
have  felt  that  he  had  acted  unfaithfully  toward 
Nova  Scotia. 

If  the  Nova  Scotia  delegates  and  legislature 
had  acted  in  as  good  faith  toward  the  Nova  Scotia 
people  as  the  delegates  and  legislature  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  acted  toward  the  people  of  that 
province, thisprovincecould  haveentered  the  union 
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(that  is  if  the  union  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  Nova  Scotia),  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-three  on  terras  equally  as  good  as  those 
given  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  And  one  of  the 
terms  would  have  been  fifty  dollars  a  head  on 
her  population  according  to  the  census  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  which  would 
in  this  one  particular  have  given  Nova  Scotia 
eight  million  more  dollars  than  she  received  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  about 
double  what  she  was  allowed  on  debt  account. 
Or  if  Nova  Scotia  had  been  allowed  to  remain  out 
of  the  union,  until  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee, 
she  might  have  celebrated  Queen  Victoria's 
.splendid  reign  by  entering  the  Canadian  union 
upon  terms  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  her 
inhabitants. 

The  island  gem  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  pro- 
duced no  sons  to  sell  her  liberty  and  has  elected 
no  legislature  that  has  violated  her  constitution. 
She  is  a  free  province  of  Canada  by  the  sacred 
will  of  her  inhabitants  and  not  by  a  forcible 
Act  of  England's  parliament. 

She  rejoices  in  the  cloudless  light  of  liberty, 
and  has  no  unworthy  act  of  her  government  or 
legislature  to  transmit  to  posterity. 


Chapter  XII. 


The  Countess  and  the  Canadas. 


A  family  of  respectability  from  the  province 
of  Quebec,  reduced  in  wealth,  but  not  in  social 
position,  had  resided  for  some  time  in  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia.  The  youngest  and  fairest 
of  the  family  whose  name  was  Pauline,  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  sailor  lad  on  one  of 
the  ships  then  at  rest  in  the  harbor  of  Halifax. 

In  the  early  fifties  the  ship  sailed  away,  and 
carried  the  gallant  seaman  to  Portsmouth,  G.  B., 
from  which  port,  she  was  speedily  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Pauline's  heart  swelled  within  her,  and  could 
find  no  relief,  but  by  unpacking  itself  in  tender 
words  addressed  in  the  neatest  writing  to  the 
absent  sailor.  The  letter  was  signed  simply  and 
touchingly,  Your  Pauline. 

She  had  been  told,  the  ship  had  been  ordered 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  mailed  the  letter  to 
the  port  where  the  ship  was  to  call,  awaiting 
further  orders.  She  addressed  the  letter  accord- 
ingly,and  anxiously  waited  for  a  reply,  and  many 
a  wakeful  hour  did  the  fair  writer  spend  in  recall- 
ing what  she  had  written,  confident  that  he  who 
was  to  receive  these  avowals  would  esteem  them 
beyond  all   that  was  ever  written  by  sage  or 
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poet.  Two  months  passed  by  and  no  reply  had 
been  recei\ed  by  the  anxious  lover.  Three 
weeks  latter,  a  postman  called  at  a  residence 
where  Pauline  was  visiting,  and  asked  for  Mrs. 

Arthur ,  the  name  of  the  one  Pauline  loved. 

She  was  handed  a  letter  addressed  Mrs.  Arthur 
.  There  was  a  moment  of  terrible  sus- 
pense. She  tore  open  the  envelope  and  discovered 
her  letter.  She  soon  found  that  the  letter  was  not 
sufficiently  stamped  to  carry  it  beyond  England, 
and  it  had  been  returned  by  the  post  office  au- 
thorities. The  post  office  clerk  had  evidently 
concluded  that  "  Your  Pauline,"  was  the  wedded 
wife  of  Arthur,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 
Arthur  had  appeared  in  the  most  fashionable 
circles  of  Quebec  and  Halifax.  He  was  good 
looking  and  about  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
with  accomplished  manners,  brilliant  in  conver- 
sation, and  the  bearer  of  a  proud  name.  He 
always  talked  plainly,  and  was  possessed  of  a 
full  degree  of  common  sense,  he  had  no  weak 
vanities,  neither  had  he  a  pine-apple  shaped 
head,  nor  the  nose  of  a  rabbit  and  gait  of  a  pea- 
cock. He  was  unlike  some  of  our  city  and  small 
town  youth,  who  are  society  leaders.  He  talked 
with  no  unnatural  accent,  neither  would  he 
despise  his  poor  relations,  if  he  had  any.  He 
was  a  true  young  fellow,  cast  in  nature's  best 
mould,  thorough  and  sound  and  not  a  half- 
cracked    article,    tossed    upon    the    world    and 
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society  for  wliat  purpose  no  scientist  or  pliiloso- 
pher  has  j^ei  discovered. 

Pauline  really  loved  him  and  was  also  some- 
what dazzled  by  his  embroidery,  his  handsome 
face  and  specious  tongue.  She  was  above  the 
medium  height,  full  and  round  in  figure,  without 
in  the  least  pertaining  to  grossness,  and  erect  in 
her  bearing  and  graceful  as  an  elm.  She  had  a 
passion  for  dogs,  and  loved  them  as  well  as  she 
did  her  school  mates,  perhaps  better.  She  had 
a  beautiful  voice,  soft,  rich  and  sympathetic,  and 
her  complexion,  one  of  a  combination  of  pink 
and  olive.  In  manner  she  was  dignified  and 
self  posse.ssed.  Her  hair  was  dark  brown  and 
abundant,  parted  in  the  middle  and  lay  in 
soft  rings  on  her  crescent  shaped  brow.  Her 
hands  were  perfect  in  shape  and  soft  as  kid. 
When  she  went  for  a  walk,  she  was  usually 
accompanied  by  her  scotch  terrier,  which  she 
called  "Jolly  Tar."  Her  mother  was  a  French 
lady,  her  father  was  of  Scotch  descent.  At 
one  time  he  was  in  good  financial  circum- 
stances, he  had  died  when  Pauline  was  a  mere 
child.  Her  mother  had  a  small  income  in 
her  own  right.  Too  mucli  society  and  too  little 
prudence  on  the  part  of  lier  mother,  who  was 
rather  haughty,  perhaps  also  vain,  cau.sed  the 
pounds  to  dwindle  away.  Young  Arthur  first 
met  Pauline  in  Quebec,  where  her  mother  kept 
a  genteel  boardinir  house.     Pauline  was  then  in 
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her  eighteenth  year.  Hon.  G,  E.  Car  tier  and 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  it  is  said,  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  family,  and  when  Pauline 
had  received  the  returned  letter,  she  went  to  Mr. 
Howe  seeking  advice  about  stamping  a  letter 
to  a  Mediterranean  port.  Her  next  letter  reached 
its  destination,  but  in  the  meantime  she  had 
received  a  letter  from  Arthur,  who  as  it  after- 
wards appears  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with 
her  on  sight.  Time  passed  on,  the  young  sailor 
took  ill  in  the  East,  and  Pauline  became  dearer 
to  him  than  ever.  He  was  compelled  soon  to 
return  to  England.  But  before  leaving  the  seat 
of  war,  he  wrote  to  Pauline  and  gave  her  direc- 
tions to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  meet  him  in 
England  on  his  return.  She  sailed  from  Canada 
late  in  the  fall  and  not  long  after  arrived  safely 
in  her  lover's  country.  Arthur  had  arrived 
home  a  few  days  earlier. 

His  mother  was  lady  A ,  a  widow  resid- 
ing at  the  time  with  her  aunt  the  Countess  of 

L .     He  made  known  to  his  mother  the 

fact  that  a  young  colonial  girl  was  crossing  the 
ocea,n,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  wed  her.  The 
news  very  much  surprised  his  mother,  as  slie 
and  the  Countess  were  desirous  of  arranging  a 
match  for  him  at  home.  In  fact  they  had 
sighted  a  young  lady  they  considered  most 
suitable  for  Arthur,  if  all  could  be  mutually 
arranged.     Lady  A was  Jiiost  anxious  to 
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learn  from  her  son  who  the  lucky  briJe  should 
be.  He  informed  his  mother,  tiiat  his  intended 
was  a  young  colonial  lady  ceminf^f  from  one  of 
the  Canada's.  His  mother  kept  silent  about  the 
matter  for  a  day  or  two,  then  she  informed  the 
Countess  of  Arthur's  intention.  This  revelation 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  as  the  Countess 
addressed  herself  to  the  subject  in  hand.  She 
proposed  an  immediate  interview  with  Arthur. 
He  agreed  and  met  the  Countess  at  the  hour 
appointed.  After  the  usual  greetings,  the 
Countess  said  to  him  :  "My  dear  Arthur,  I  am 
informed  that  you  are  about  to  marry  a  young 
girl  from  one  of  our  colonies,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  Canadas,  is  it  really  true  your  intentions 
are  such  ?"  "  It  is  settled,"  replied  her  relative. 
"  Arthur  "  she  said  gravely,  "is  it  possible  you 
would  place  j^our  devoted  mother  and  myself  in 
danger  of  becoming  related  to  a  family  of 
convicts  ?"  "I  do  not  quite  understand  you  my 
dear  aunt,  the  gii"l  I  love  and  whom  I  intend  to 
marry  belongs  to  one  of  the  Canada's,'  replied 
Arthur.  The  Countess  threw  up  her  hands  in 
utter  astonishment,  and  almost  reeled  from  her 
seat,  as  she  said,  "  Oh  Arthur,  dear  Artimr.  you 
sadden  me,  I  despair,  as  those  words  '  one  of 
the  Canadas '  sound  in  my  ears,  not  even 
convicts,  but  indians,  have  been  your  associates 
in  America.  I  heard  of  their  rebellion  against 
British  rule  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
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thirt^'-eiglit,  the}'  were  said  to  be  the  most 
treacherous  and  blood  thirsty  tribe  of  indians  in 
America,  Oil  those  Canadas  !  those  Canadas  ! 
those  Canadas !  would  you  injure  our  proud 
name  by  marrying  a  squaw,  trained  up  in 
blankets  and  moccasins,  an  expert  with  the 
arrow  and  scalping  knife  ?  "  asked  the  Coun- 
tess. Then  clasping  her  hands  over  her 
agitated  breast  she  seemed  to  swoon,  as  she  mut- 
tered "  one  of  the  Canadas,  those  evil  wretches, 
our  escutcheons  to  be  stained  and  our  noble 
name  to  be  classified  with  those  terrible 
wretches  '  Black  Hawk  '  and  '  King  Philip.'  " 
She  lay  in  a  swoon  as  Arthur  hastened  to 
summon  in  his  mother.  The  poor  old  Countess 
continued  quite  ill  for  some  days,  while  her 
nights  were  haunted  by  visions  of  Red  men. 
After  the  Countess  had  recovered,  she  told 
Arthur's  mother,  that  if  Arthur  married  into  the 
Canada  tribe,  it  was  but  proper  to  exclude  them 
from  society  and  order  them  to  leave  England 
at  once.  The  mother  though  she  loved  her  son 
most  tenderly,  was  proud  of  her  station  in  life. 
She  felt  that  nothing  else  could  be  done,  but  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  Countess,  and  order  her 
son  to  leave  the  country.  She  told  Arthur  the 
following  morning,  that  she  almost  felt  he  had 
ceased  to  respect  and  love  her.  and  if  he  would 
not  promise  to  forsake  his  da)*liQg  of  the  forest, 
he  must  leave  her   home   and   the   country   at 
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once.  If  you  marry  that  girl  you  have  ceased 
to  love  me,  and  you  forfeit  the  respect  of  my 
kind  aunt,  the  Countess."  Arthur  advanced  a 
a  step,  took  his  mother's  hand,  and  said  :  "  My 
mother  dear,  j'ou  and  the  Countess  will  not  be 
convinced,  that  the  young  lady  to  whom  I  ~  am 
pledged,  is  no  other  than  a  colonial  girl  born  in 
one  of  the  Canadas,"  she  interrupted  Arthur  and 
said  ;  "  now,  no  more  about  one  of  the  Canadas, 
the  Countess  has  given  me  their  history  you 
will  oblige  by  leaving  my  presence,  at  least  till 
you  repent  of  your  folly."  "  Mother  "  continued 
Arthur,  '"  you  will  not  allow  me  to  explain,  you 
give  away  to  your  fears,  and  cannot  patiently 
listen  to  my  explanation,  I  go,"  and  immediately 
left  the  room. 

One  week  later  he  met  Pauline  in  Liverpool 
and  took  her  to  a  friend's  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. She  remained  about  six  weeks  in  one 
of  those  or  rather  near  one  of  those  colliery 
villages  where  all  about  seems  coal  dust  and 
gloom,  but  where,  in  the  beautiful  evenings, 
the  visitor  may  watch  scores  of  pitmen  trudg- 
ing along  towards  their  homes  after  their  day 
of  weary  and  begrimed  toil.  Pauline  dur- 
ing her  short  stay  in  the  locality  was  much 
interested  in  watching  the  lives  of  those  people. 
Arthur  paid  several  visits  to  the  place  during 
his  lover's  residence  there.  His  last  visit  brought 
about    the   wedding.       He    and    Pauline    were 
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privately  married  and  left  at  once  for  Paris.  At 
the  marriage  the  bride  was  attended  by  a 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  district, 
and  the  bridegroom  by  a  friend.  The  bride  was 
presented  with  a  costly  and  rich  bracelet  by  the 
father  of  the  bridesmaid  who  was  a  pillar  in  a 
Wesley  an  church.  The  bracelet  bore  the  motto 
"  God  careth  for  thee, '  in  diamonds.  Arriving 
in  Paris,  they  selected  rooms  in  a  comfortable 
hotel  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  city.  They  met 
there  several  Canadians,  with  whom  they  be- 
came intimately  acquainted. 

A  few  months  after  they  had  lived  in  Paris 

thej"-  accidentally  met  the  Duchess  of  S . 

It  was  at  the  "  Jardin  d'Hiver "  where  they 
met.  After  witnessing  the  fairy-like  scenes  and 
the  performances  of  the  mad-brained  dancers, 
the  duchess  invited  the  bride  and  groom  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  her  company.  It  has  been  said, 
that  when  once  London  society  crosses  the 
channel,  and  is  dragged  by  the  fiery  coursers 
along  the  iron  road  to  Paris,  it  feels  emancipated 
from  its  thraldom,  the  coroneted  head  is  as  light 
as  that  encased  in  a  wide-awake.  Dukes  and 
Duchesses  become  as  merry  and  light-hearted  as 
shop  boys  and  girls,  and  may  be  seen  wending 
their  way  through  the  frolicksome  people  at 
places  of  public  resort,  and  wondering  whj-  they 
could  not  do  these  things  in  England.  One  may 
see   distinguished   personages   dining  most   any 
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day  at  the  "  Trois  Freres  "  or  at  the  "'  Cale-de 
Paris."  But  as  societ}^  is  constituted  in  E-igland 
such  relaxation  is  uncommon. 

The  Duchess  of  S ,  fell  ahnost   in  love 

with    Pauline    and    an    arranc^einent   was  made 

with   Arthur,    whereby  the  Duchess  fit"  S — 

would  on  her  return  to  England,  undertake  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  Arthur  and  his 
mother.  Soon  the  duchess  int-^nded  returning 
home,  but  before  doing  so  she  together  with 
Arthur  and  Pauline  visited  the  Paris  exhibition. 
Their  visit  happened  on  a  day,  when  the  Queen 
of  England,  who  was  visiting  Napoleon  the 
third,  also  visited  the  exhibition.  A  considerable 
number  of  ladies  were  present,  bj^  special  favor ; 
the  ladies  were  compelled  to  sit  alone  in  a 
privileged  spot.  The  Imperial  and  Royal 
cor t ages,  it  had  been  arranged  were  to  pass  this 
spot.  Wives  were  isolated  from  husbands, 
brothers  from  sisters  and  lovers  from  lovers. 
By  this  means  an  elderly  English  lady  of  noble 
and  ari«;tocratic  bearing,  found  herself  side  by 
side  with  a  charming  young  French  lady,   for 

whom  the  Duchess  of  S had  found  a  seat. 

The  Duchess  of  S seated  herself   a  few 

yards  distant.  The  elderly  English  lady  soon 
entered  into  conversation  with  her  neighbour, 
and  learnt  from  the  talk  of  her  fair  companion, 
that  she  had  not  long  been  married,  and  that 
her  husband  was  somewhere   in   the  crowd,  and 
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that  the  Duchess  of  S had   invited  her  to 

accept  the  seat  she  occupied. 

The  Entrlish  lady  spoke  to  Pauline  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  great  exhibitions.  She  .said, 
"  an  institution  like  this  for  the  advancement  of 
art.  peace  and  civilization  is  a  crowning  aflair  of 
the  nation.  There  are  articles  here  from  many 
parts,  even  from  the  French  in  America,  who  to 
their  honor  be  it  said,  have  united  wnth  our 
English  Colonists  in  that  far  away  lanl  to  sup- 
press and  drive  back  tho.se  murderous  Canadas, 
more  terrible  than  the  Mohawks  or  any  other 
Indian  tribe  on  that  great  continent.  Britain 
should  send  out  a  force  to  annihilate  those  vil- 
lians."  "  I  have  reason  to  hate  them  with  a  treble 
hatred."  Pauline  replied  ;  "  the  Indian  tribes  of 
Canada  are  now  not  dangerous,  but  have  you 
ever  lost  any  relatives  in  the  wars  with  the 
Indians  ?"  "  No,  my  dear,  but  I  have  suffered 
untold  agonies  by  those  wretcheJ  Canadas." 
Pauline  turned  the  conversation  with  a  smile, 
as  she  saw  her  friend  was  becoming  agitated. 
Pauline's  face  lit  up  as  she  replied  :  "  How  true 
it  is  that  nations  and  people  are  improving  in 
art,  morality,  education  and  science  and  benevo- 
lence, people  are  mixing  more  and  more  like  the 
many  waters,  the  British  colonies  are  important 
and  growing  children  around  our  Mother  land." 
At  this  moment  the  cortage  passed  and  Pauline's 
voice  ceased. 
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A  perfect  tide  of  feathers,  ribands,  lace, 
flowers  and  silks,  kids  and  gold  embrodiery 
iilled  up  the  track  of  their  majesties.  Pauline 
was  almost  dazzled  with  the  scene  and  smother- 
ered  in  finery.  The  elderly  English  lady  seeing 
that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  such  assemblies, 
took  her  by  the  hand  as  they  followed  in  the 
train,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
become  separated  in  the  sea  of  people.  At 
length  they  took  each  others  arm  as  they  were 
jostled  among  the  wives  and  daughters  of  high 
state  functionaries  who  formed  the  escort  of  the 
English  Queen,  and  his  Majesty's  Imperial  host. 
Hitherto  neither  of  the  two  ladies  knew  the 
name  or  rank  of  the  other,  in  this  way  they 
passed  more  than  two  hours  together  protecting 
one  another  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
while  conversing  quite  intimately  upon  various 
little  affairs  arising  out  of  the  circumstance  of 
the  parade. 

When  tiiey  had  again    met    the    Duchess   of 

S ,  the    English    lady    whispered    to   the 

Duchess,  "  what  a  charming  young  woman  I 
have  found,"  "  I  wonder  who  she  is  ?"  "  I 
shall   certainly    not    leave    her    until    I    have 

inquired  her  name."     The  Duchess  of  S 

replied  in  an  equally  subdued  tone  :  "  I  also 
admire  her  very  much  and  would  like  to  invite 
her  home  with  me."  The  promenade  was  at 
last  brought   to   a   close,   and    the    Queen    and 
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Emperor  left  the  exhibition.  A  great  crowd 
collected  again  at  their  departure.  At  this 
moment  Pauline  exclaimed,  "  however  shall  I  find 
Arthur  in  such  a  multitude  ?  "  "  Is  your  brother's 
or  your  husband's  name  Arthur,"  inquired  the 
English  lady  ?  "  Oui  ma  chere  madam,"  said  the 
young  woman.  "Ah !  here  he  comes,  what  a 
lucky  chance  to  meet  him,"  exclaimed  Pauline. 
Arthur  quickly  saw  his  wife  and  stepping 
toward  her,  said,  "  what  has  happened  my  dear 
to   place    you    in    the    company    of    Countess 

L ?  "  The  English  ladj'-  for  a  moment  stood 

trembling  and  abashed,  and  Arthur  taking  her 

hand  in  his  said,  "  my  dear  Countess  L ,"  in  a 

tone  of  complete  coafidence.as  he  led  Pauline  with 
the  other  hand  toward  the  Countess  ;  "  this  is 
one  of  the  Canadas,  Pauline  is  my  wife."  The 
Countess  answered  nothing  in  reply.  She  was 
agitated  and  ordered  the  carriage.  When  the 
carriage  had  arrived,  she  took  the  hand  of 
Pauline  tightly  in  her  own,  and  planting  a  kiss 
upon  her  cheek,  she  said,  "  step  my  dear  into  the 
carriage,"  then  turning  to  Arthur  she  said  in 
trembling  tones,  yet  slowly,  "  let  us  hasten  to 
England,  to  your  dear  mother,  relieve  her  of  her 
unnecessary  anxiety,  and  that  I  may  receive  her 
congratulations  on  my  journey  to  France  and 
visit  at  Paris." 

They  left  the  following  morning  for  their 
English  home,  the  Duchess  of  S accom- 
panying the  party. 
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The  Duchess  of  S managed   the  whole 

aftair  with  great  tact.  She  had  told  Arthur  she 
would  do  her  best  to  heal  the  breach.  She 
admirably  succeeded  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  Duchess  of  S belonged  to  an  illustri- 
ous British  family  containing  a  long  line  of 
noble  names,  and  she,  herself  was  a  woman  of 
retined  common    sense,    and   noble    qualities    of 

heart.     Arthur's  relative,  the  Countess  of  L 

belonged  also  to  an  old  aristrocratic  family,  bub 
her  ancestors  had  not  been  renowned  hy  any 
splendid  mental  or  martial  achievement^.     Lady 

A ,  Arthur's  mother,   belonged   to  a  class 

suddenly  raised  by  wealth  and  title  to  prominence 
and  high  social  distinction. 

There  is  no  tiner  class  of  people  in  Britain, 
and  less  pretentious  than  that  which  composes, 
the  well  informed,  common  sense  portion  of  the 
British  aristocracy.  They  are  nobility  itself. 
But  weak,  vain,  narrow  visioned  persons  are 
found  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  among  the 
ancient  nobility  of  England,  such  a  class  natur- 
ally exists.  They  exist  as  well  among  that 
class,  which  is  continually  tumbling  into  social 
prominence,  through  wealth,  political  influence 
and  party  power.  Addison  has  remarked  in  one 
of  his  "  essays  on  manners,"  "  that  there  is  more 
to  do  about  precedence  in  a  company  of  justices' 
wives  than  in  a  company  of  Duchesses."  In 
Great  Britain  to-day,  there   is  no  portion  of  the 
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people  less  aristocratic,  than  the  well   informed 
and  intellicrent  aristocracy. 

After  Arthur  and  his  wife  were  comfortably 
settled  in  Encrland,  and  the  iniaginar}-  w'ar 
whoop  and  scalping  knife,  had  ceased  to  be  bars 
to  a  family  re-union,  they  toured  in  pleasure  for 
some  time  through  what  are  called  the  provincial 
towns  of  the  country.  The^'^  were  welcomed  and 
received  by  the  best  society,  and  only  once  was 
Pauline  called  upon  to  resent  an  insult  because 
of  her  colonial  birth.  She  met  at  a  railway 
station  the  daughter  of  an  iron  monger,  who 
had  gained  great  wealth  and  prominence  and 
social  position  through  successful  business  opera- 
tions. This  young  woman  she  had  met  at  a 
ball  an  evening  or  two  earlier.  Pauline  became 
the  chief  attraction  at  the  function,  which  creat- 
ed little  jealousies  among  the  fair  ones.  The 
iron  monger's  daughter  leaning  upon  the  arm  of 
her  partner,  with  a  haughty  toss  of  the  head,  as 
they  walked  through  one  of  the  corridors  lead- 
ing from  the  ball  room,  said  loudly  enough  for 
Pauline  to  hear  her ;  "  she  is  only  a  poor  girl 
from  Canada,  why  is  so  much  fuss  made  over 
her  presence  here,  I  am  sure  she  is  no  beauty,  it 
is  a  wonder  Arthur  ev'er  married  her."  At  the 
station  Miss  Ironmonger  put  out  her  hand  to 
bid  Pauline  a  farewell  on  her  departure  in  com- 
pany with  her  husband  and  the  Countess  L 

for  Ireland.     Pauline  fixed  her  dark  brown  eyes 
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upon  her  detractor,  who  seemed  to  tremble  and 
sway,  as  though  facing  a  wind  wind  or  tempest, 
while  Pauline  looked  a  young  Juno  about  to 
cast  the  bolts  of  Jupiter  upon  her,  said,  "  I  was 
about  to  treat  you  unkindly,"  then  she  paused, 
and  in  a  gentle,  confident,  masterful  and  woman- 
ly manner  continued,  "  I  thank  you  ;  but  always 
remember  that  I  am  a  Canadian  and  proud  of 
the  name,  and  the  county  to  which  you  belong 
will  some  day  be  as  proud  of  Canada  as  I  am," 

The  party  toured  through  Ireland  for  some 
time,  then  returned  to  England.  As  they  were 
entering  a  British  port  on  board  an  Irish  packet, 
Pauline  became  deeply  interested  in  the  conver- 
sation of  two  young  men  sitting  near  the  Coun- 
tess and  herself.  One  pulled  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket  and  began  to  read  to  the  other  as  follows  : 

"  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  received  from 
Lord  Cowley  the  following  communication  : — Mon- 
sieur le  Ministre,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to 
your  Excellency  the  annexed  copy  of  an  address,  in 
which  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Canada  offer  conjointly  to  the  Queen 
their  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the  victory 
gained  Vjy  the  allied  armies  at  the  Alma,  and  express 
their  intention  of  contributing  to  the  subscription  in 
aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  and 
seamen,  both  English  and  French,  who  have  fallen  in 
the  present  struggle.  A  sum  of  £20,000  having  been 
for  this  object,  sent  to  London  by  the  government  of 
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Canada  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  two 
nations,  I  am  charged  to  request  your  Excellency  to 
inform  me  of  the  wishes  of  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  relative  to  the  mode  of  transmitting  the 
£10,000  (250,000  francs)  which  belong  to  France." 

I  am,  itc, 
Jan.  30th,  1855.  Cowlky. 

Just  as  the  youncr  Irislunan  liad  concluded, 
three  shrills  touts  of  the  steamer's  whistle  startled 
the  passengers.     Quick  as  the  flash  from  a  gun, 

the  young  man  took  the  Countess  L by 

the  arm  and  said  "  quick  ladies  and  see  the 
lovely  sight  over  the  other  side  of  the  ship."  In 
an  instant  they  were  up  and  almost  to  the  other 
side,  when  a  collision  occurred  and  the  ladies  fell 
into  his  arms  from  the  shock.  Arthur  hastened 
from  another  quarter  of  the  packet,  wher»  he 
had  been  looking  after  his  luggage.  The  upper 
part  of  the  steamer  had  been  stove  in  and  the 
ladies  escaped  serious  injury,  if  not  death. 

A  few  years  earlier  a  young  man  named 
Windham,  had  rescued  on  one  of  those  Irish 
packets  two  ladies  from  imminent  death  in  a 
similar  collision  in  the  Irisli  Channel.  This 
latter  lived  to  become  the  hero  of  the  Redan, 
the  former  a  few  years  later  won  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  valor  on  the  sunny  plains  of  India. 
A  Warning  From  Over  the  Sea. 

Shortly  before  the  introduction  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  in  the  British  Parliment,  an 
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English  officer  arrived  from  America  anfl  met  at 
Arthur's  home  a  gentleman  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  regiments  deeply  interested  in  Cana- 
dian confederation.  In  conversation  the  officer 
said  :  I  have  spent  some  time  in  the  United 
States  and  recently  travelled  through  Quebec, 
Ontario  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  spending  a 
lew  weeks  in  each  of  the  provinces,  before  finally 
embarking  at  Halifax  for  home.  To  wliatever 
part  of  the  Canadas,  (with  of  course  some  excep- 
tions) I  directed  my  attention  I  found  evidences 
of  advanced  civilization,  and  all  those  accommo- 
dations which  an  emigrant  so  often  looks  for  in 
vain.  Canada  occupies  a  high  position  in  its 
agricultural,  mercantile  and  manufacturingr  inter- 
ests.  Few  colonies  pos.sess  the  advantages  it 
offers,  in  an  intellectual  and  religious  point  of 
view.  Its  political  institutions  open  up  a  wide 
field  for  talent  and  energy  which  could  find  no 
exercise  at  home.  The  politics  of  the  countr}'  are 
in  a  deplorable  condition  nevertheless,  and  the 
provinces  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The 
factions  are  worse  in  some  respects  than  those  of 
Ireland.  Party  and  prejudice  are  rampant. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  can  only  save  those 
provinces'  credit  and  regulate  their  political 
machinery.  They  are  doomed  without  their  aid, 
hence  the  terrible  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
union  on  the  part  of  both  the  liberals  and  con- 
servatives of   Ontario   and  Quebec.      The  clear 
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gtit  elements  of  Ontario  are  the  loudest  and 
most  determined  unionists  in  all  British  North 
America.  They  stop  at  nothing  and  never  seem, 
daunted. 

'■  In  tlie  Maritime  Provinces  the  people  are  real 
Britons  and  ferventlj'  loyal  to  our  Queen.  In 
Nova  Scotia  I  found  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  deadly  opposed  to  unite  in  a  political 
compact  with  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  I  feel  it 
will  be  unwise  in  our  government  to  attempt  by 
legi.^lation  to  force  this  people  into  a  union 
against  their  will.  Their  feelings  toward  the 
Motherland  are  too  true  to  be  even  tampered 
with.  I  willingly  admit,  the  union  cannot  be  a 
success  without  Nova  Scotia,  but  it  will  be  a 
greater  success  when  those  people  join  it  will- 
ingly, which  I  think  they  will  if  left  alone  for  a 
few  years.  I  may  be  mistaken  but  I  am 
impressed  that  my  views  are  correct.  The  men 
of  the  maritime  provinces  are  hardy,  intelligent 
and  industrious,  the  women  are  excellent  house- 
keepers and  the  daughters  the  "  Belles  of  the 
Empire."  The  young  ladies  of  Ontario  and 
especially  some  of  those  of  Quebec  are  exception- 
ally beautiful,"  (Pauline  who  was  sitting  beside 
her  husband  at  the  time,  smiled  and  bowed,) 
but  I  had  considered  the  ladies  of  New 
Zealand  the  handsomest  I  had  ever  seen,  until  I 
had  visited  St.  John,  Fredericton,  Annapolis, 
Kentville.    Windsor    and    Halifax    and     other 
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localities  of  the  maritime  provinces.  I  hope  the 
people  of  Nova  Scotia  will  be  allowed  to  exert 
that  British  freedom  they  so  much  prize,  and 
upon  which  all  our  institutions  are  founded.  It 
is  just  that  they  should." 

The  gentleman  who  so  strongly  advocated 
the  confederation  scheme,  and  who  afterwards 
received  recognition  from  his  sovereijjn,  admitted 
the  union  was  impossible  of  success  without 
Nova  Scotia,  merely  replied  :  "  It  must  be 
accomplished  to  save  the  Canadas  from  political 
and  financial  shipwreck." 

Just  as  the  gentleman  spoke  the  last  words, 
the  Countess  entered  the  room.  She  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  whose  words 
she  heard  on  entering.  She  invited  him  to 
repeat  them.  He  did  so.  Th^  Countess  said  : 
"  Lieutenant,  those  last  words  of  yours,  bring  to 
my  mind  a  very  unpleasant  remembrance.  A 
few  years  ago  I  thought  the  Canadas  were  a 
tribe  of  indian  warriors,  but  I  rejoice  to-day  in 
having  studied  a  little  of  our  colonial  history, 
enough  indeed  to  correct  me  in  my  judgment  of 
our  people  in  the  British  North  American  colon- 
ies. How  little  we  have  known  of  our  race  in 
other  lands.  Association  with  those  colonists 
informs  us  better  than  books,  and  the  speeches 
of  our  politicians."  At  this  moment  Pauline 
re-entered  the  room  having  left  a  few  minutes 
before  the  Countess  came  in,  "  Look,"  "Lieuten- 
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ant,"  said  the  Countess,  "here  comes  one  of  the 
Canadas,  I  think  her  quite  as  beautiful  as  any 
lady  in  England  and  even  more  captivating.  I 
was  absolutel}'  charmed  at  my  first  sight  of  her. 
You  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  listen  to 
her,  if  she  cares  to  speak  concerning  the  union 
of  Nova  Scotia  with  the  Canadas.  She  knows 
more  about  our  Nova  Scotian  colonists  than  any 
of  our  statesmen,  and  thinks  it  not  only  unwise 
but  wrong  to  interfere  with  the  will  of  such  an 
intelligent  and  loyal  people."  The  Lieutenant 
looked  at  Pauline,  and  said  ;  "  you  perhaps  judge 
rightly,  but  there  are  times  when  England  must 
consult  her  own  interest  first,  even  if  that  inter- 
est conflicts  with  the  feelings  of  any  one  of  her 
colonies.  "If  that  be  so,"  replied  Pauline,  "  re- 
garding a  free  and  enlightened  colony  such  as 
Nova  Scotia  is,  I  consider  the  enforcement  ol 
such  English  interest  in  opposition  to  the  wish 
of  the  colonists,  as  unfounded  in  principle,  and 
if  such  a  policy  is  continued  among  our  free 
colonies,  it  will  be  fatal  in  its  conse(|uences  to  this 
country.  With  my  knowledge  of  Nova  Scotians, 
if  I  were  a  public  man,  I  would  condemn  such  a 
system  at  the  beginning,  and  oppose  its  progress 
in  every  stage,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament," 

The  Lieutenant  laughingly  replied  ;  "  Perhaps- 
I  am  guided  in  my  opinion  by  strategy,  and 
military  knowledge,  rather  than  purely  political 
knowledge,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  regarding 
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tlie  union  of  Nova  Scotia  with  the  Canadas." 
"  That,  I  (3are  say  is  true,  and  to  use  another's 
expression,  '  j'our  words  are  a  trrenadier's  march 
to  my  heart,'  but  '  my  mouth  shall  speak  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be 
of  understanding.'  Our  praj'er,  the  prayer  of 
this  nation,  should  })e  that  every  statesman  of 
the  land,  may  be  guided  in  his  action  by  the 
third  verse  of  the  forty-ninth  psalm,  when  he 
attempts  to  interfere  with  that  beautiful  and 
rich  little  English  colony  lying  far  away  in  tlie 
Atlantic,  and  inhabited  by  the  bravest  and 
truest  British  hearts.  It  is  not  for  you  and  me 
Lieutenant  with  our  knowledge  of  those  people 
to  sanction  an  extreme  course  and  the  exercise 
of  arbitrary  rule.  Power  continued  by  gentle 
means,  and  by  degrees,  rather  than  by  a  sudden 
exhibition  of  strength,  is  in  its  nature  more 
desirable  and  firm,  than  by  any  other  means.  It 
was  once  said  that  an  English  government  mis- 
took a  single  pro\'ince  of  Massachusetts  Bay  for 
the  American  Empire,  and  in  this  day  English 
statesmen  seem  to  know  as  little  about  Nova 
Scotia,  as  they  once  did  about  jMassachusetts. 
You  may  not  know  the  province  as  well  as  I  do 
and  the  state  of  feeling  tliere,"  replied  Pauline. 
"^rhe  Lieutenant  answered  by  saying :  "  I  feel 
rather  surprised,  you  being  a  Canadian,  do  not 
wish  to  see  a  compact  union,  called  Canadian." 

Pauline  readily  replied  :  "  I  am  proud  of  being 
a  Canadian,  and  desire  to  see  a  compact  and 
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satisfactoiy  union.  But  because  I  was  free 
born,  I  object  to  a  forced  and  unsatisfactory  one, 
in  one  of  its  principal  parts." 

The  Lieutenant  liere  turned  the  conversation, 
and  soon  after  took  his  departure.  And  in  no 
long  time,  after  his  visit  to  Arthur's  home,  was 
appointed  to  an  honorable  position  in  one  of 
Her  majesty's  colonies. 

The  lieutenant  admitted  to  Arthur  the  next 
time  that  they  met,  that  Pauline's  thorough 
common  sense,  her  love  of  liberty,  together  with 
her  easy  and  graceful  manner,  and  captivating 
and  earnest  tone,  were  indeed  a  grenadier's 
march  to  his  heart.  And  that  she  had  almost 
pursuaded  him  that  she  judged  correctly,  but  he 
felt  that  his  position  would  not  allow  him  to 
retreat  from  the  stand  he  had  taken. 

The  most  notable  variation  between  the 
lieutenant  and  Pauline  was  that  the  lieutenant's 
politics  resembled  a  piece  of  haughty  and  dom- 
ineering state-craft,  wdiereas  the  politics  of 
Pauline  were  part  of  her  nature.  She  was  aware 
from  her  knowledge  of  Nova  Scotians,  that  they 
could  be  trusted  to  enjoy  their  fi-eedom,  without 
the  least  fear  that  they  would  abuse  their 
opportunities. 

If  British  statesmen  had  possessed  the  true 
nobility  of  aim  which  inspired  Pauline,  there 
would  have  been  no  forcing  of  Nova  Scotia  into 
the  Canadian  Union,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
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sixty-seven.  And  if  the  leader  or  leaders  of  the 
Nova  Scotian  government  party  had  possessed  a 
little  of  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  this  splendid 
Canadian  woman,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
great  and  growing  advantages  would  have  sur- 
sounded  Nova  Scotia  at  the  present  hour. 
Pauline  well  knew  that  it  would  have  been  a 
statesmanship  far  more  in  keeping  with  the 
time,  for  English  politicans  to  have  listened  to 
the  appeals  of  the  colonists  in  defence  of  their 
1  ights,  rather  than  to  a  hungry  band  of  placemen 
and  pensioners  in  the  service  of  Britain  in  the 
colon3^  or  to  a  few  Nova  Scotian  politicians, 
who  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  the 
province  into  the  union  looked  forward  to  Cana- 
dian or  Imperial  honours.  If  their  success 
raised  them  in  the  esteem  of  Englishmen,  it 
rendered  them  still  more  obnoxious  to  every 
true  Nova  Scotian  colonist,  and  to  every  Cana- 
dian, influenced  by  a  spirit  as  noble  as  that  of 
Pauline. 

There  is  scarcely  a  person,  among  the  British 
aristocracy  of  to-day  to  whom  the  word  Canada 
would  suggest  red  skins  or  convicts  or  the  name 
Nova  Scotia,  Maoris  or  Zulus. 

And  naval  and  military  officers  and  English 
statesmen  h/ive  found  out,  that  not  in  the 
increase  of  battle  .ships  and  guns,  nor  in  the 
command  of  a  mighty  commerce  alone,  lies  the 
power  of  Britain,  but  that  in  a  greater  degicee, 
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she  finds  her  power  increasing  through  the 
expansion  and  development  of  magnificent  prov- 
inces and  territories  in  her  great  cohjnial  pos- 
sessions. 

The  colonies  are  making  the  Greater  Britain, 
wliich  some  day  compared  with  Great  Britain 
may  appear  as  powerful  as  the  latter  did  to 
Nova  Scotia  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven.  Great  and  small  colonies  are  achieving 
many  triumphs,  other  and  greater  victories  are 
yet  in  store  for  them.  It  may  be  advantageous 
to  civilization  and  the  world  at  large,  if  colonial 
progress  does  not  lessen  Great  Britain's  power. 
England  has  been  implicitly  trusted  alike  by 
her  great  and  proud  colonies  and  her  equally 
proud  and  smaller  ones.  Whatever  the  future  of 
Great  Britain  ai>d  her  colonies  may  be,  the  out- 
look would  seem  to  forecast  a  more  extensive 
alliance  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  *race  firmly  united 
in  the  cause  of  civilization  under  their  several 
forms  of  popular  government. 

British  statesmen  and  soldiers  have  sometimes 
blundered,  but  their  history  is  still  incomparable 
What  the}^  in  their  own  way  have  accomplished 
for  Great  Britain,  the  Anglo  Saxons,  their 
brethren,  scattered  about  the  globe,  will  accom- 
pli.-sh  in  their  own  way  for  the  world. 


Chapter  XIII, 


Canadian  and  Other  Tariffs, 


h 


Whether  Canada  has  prospered  under  a  pro- 
j\  tective  taiiff  more  rapidly  than  she  would  have 
prospered    under   a   non-protective   tariff,   is   a 
question    it   might   be   difficult   to  decide.     No 
V    I  doubt  protection  has  done  good  in  some  sections 
Xj,      I  of  the  Dominion,  while  its  effects  have  been  the 
J         '  opposite  in  other  localities.      Freer  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  New  England  States,  would 
have  been  a  much  greater  boon  to  the  Maritime 
Province  during  the  past  twenty  years,  than  all 
their  trade  with  the  rest  of  Canada  and  protec- 
tion included.     Hardly  any  intelligent  citizen  of 
these  provinces  will  deny  this  statement. 

But  looking  at  what  nearly  all  other  countries 
and  governments  have  been  doing  through  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Canada  could  have  escaped  a  protective 
tariff.  Even  if  England  had  given  her  colonies 
an  advantage  over  other  countries  in  her  mar- 
kets, in  prohibiting  foreign  articles  from  com- 
peting with  those  of  her  colonies  on  even  terms, 
which  she  is  never  likely  to  do,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  how  Canada  could  have 
stood  the  competition  of  the  United  States,  and 
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at  the  name  time  have  created  any  great  in- 
dustrial establishments  of  her  own. 

Protection  like  an  epidemic  has  been  spread- 
ing; over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  and  manu- 
factories of  all  kinds  have  been  springing  up 
like  mushrooms. 

Articles  that  were  largely  exported  about  the 
world,  such  as  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  linen,  steel 
and  iron,  glass  and  pottery,  all  manufactured, 
can  now  scarcely  find  markets  in  America, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy  or  Spain,  these  goods  are  manu- 
factured cheaper  and  as  good  in  all  these  countries 
as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
manufactured  in  all  these  countries  about  as 
cheaply  as  in  any  one  of  them.  And  all  these 
countries  have  custom  duties  on  all  these  classes 
of  goods,  in  some  instances  higher  than  those 
that  were  imposed  by  the  McKinley  lav/  in 
America. 

We  cannot  turn  to  any  continent  of  the  world 
without  meeting  with  protection.  If  we  look  at 
Asia  we  find  in  India  high  duties,  with  discrim- 
ination in  favour  of  English  goods,  and  some 
classes  of  these  goods  are  manufactured  in  India. 
In  China  some  of  these  classes  of  goods  are  also 
manufactured  there  by  labourers  getting  ten 
cents  a  day,  who  subsist  on  fi.sh  and  rice.  There 
are  many  articles  the  Chinese  do  not  manufac- 
ture, but  they  are  yearly  acquiring  the  ability 
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to  make  all  classes  of  goods  needed  in  that  vast 
country.  At  the  present  time  Great  Britain 
with  cheaper  goods  than  America,  and  some  of 
the  European  countries  controls  the  trade  of 
China. 

If  we  look  at  Japan,  a  high  rate  of  duties  is 
found  there,  and  cheap  labor  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing many  articles  formerly  imported.  In 
the  Australian  colonies,  in  all  but  one,  there  are 
high  custom  duties  with  discrimination  in  favor 
of  England. 

Africa  is  largely  supplied  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany  with  manufac- 
factured  and  other  articles,  but  Africa  is  largely 
just  opening. 

If  we  look  at  our  own  continent,  we  find 
Mexico  with  a  tariff  law  covering  all  classes  of 
manufactured  goods.  In  Brazil,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia  and  all  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  South  America  the  case  is  the 
same.  So  it  must  be  admitted  that  protection 
and  the  spread  of  manufacturing  industries 
around  the  world  have  severely  hampered  the 
commerce  of  the  globe,  and  tlie  countries  that 
can  manufacture  the  cheapest  or  place  their 
manufactured  articles  in  the  ports  of  those 
countries,  that  have  not  yet  been  able  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves,  will  secure  their  business 
in  this  line. 

Canada  could  have  kept  on  importing  all  she 
required  in  manufactured  goods  from   England 
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and  the  United  States,  but,  all  the  operatives 
workinof  in  industrial  establishments  of  the 
country,  would  have  been  manufacturing  goods 
for  Canada  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
probability  Ontario  and  Quebec  would  have 
shown  little  more  increase  in  population  during 
the  last  decade  than  the  three  maritime  pro- 
vinces. If  the  United  States  had  been  willing 
to  continue  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four  until  the  present  time,  it 
is  more  than  likely,  it  is  almost  certain  every 
portion  of  the  Dominion  would  have  been  a& 
prosperous  as  its  most  prosperous  parts.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  left  for  Canada  but  pro- 
tection, and  the  Hon.  Alexander  McKenzie 
appeared  to  realize  this  when  he  added  two  and 
one-half  per  cent,  to  the  tariff  during  his  admin- 
istration and  received  tlie  support  of  the  anti- 
union members  from  Nova  Scotia  in  this  p»iece 
of  legislation,  and  also  in  placing  a  dut}^  on 
American  oil  fifty  per  cent,  higher,  than  has 
been  placed  on  any  other  article  since  that  time. 
It  is  generally  believed  to-day,  that  if  the  leader 
of  the  clear  grit  party,  the  Hon.  George  Brown 
had  not  with  persistence  interfered  with  Mr. 
McKenzie's  intentions,  the  liberal  leader  would 
have  been  the  first  statesman  to  have  established 
the  protective  system  in  this  country,  and  some 
portions  of  some  of  his  speeches  appear  to 
support   this   belief.     Canada   has  been    forced 
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into  this  position  through  the  circumstances  sur- 
roundingr  her.  Other  countries  were  drawing 
awaj'  her  people,  she  was  obliged  to  do  something 
to  retain  her  population  in  her  towns,  cities  and 
centres  of  trade.  The  country  has  produced 
few  if  any  giant  monopolis  in  the  past  twant}' 
ye&TH,  and  it  is  in  a  better  position  to  hold 
these  in  check,  than  the  people  and  government 
of  the  United  States  are  to  control  the  great 
monopolies  of  that  country.  If  Canada  con- 
tinues to  keep  an  ever  watchful  eye  on  her 
industries  and  regulate  their  growth,  she  will  be 
acting  well  in  the  interests  of  her  future.  It  is 
thought  by  able  and  observing  minds,  that  a 
change  in  the  protective  system  of  the  world 
will  be  brought  about  sooner  or  later,  and  that 
like  the  great  military  and  naval  systems  of 
Europe  which  must  some  day  burst  by  their 
own  power,  if  not  modified  by  some  other  cause, 
protection  will  meet  the  same  fate. 

There  is  no  invention  in  British,  American  or 
German  machinery,  which  reduces  the  cost  of 
production,  that  is  not  at  once  adopted  in  every 
manufacturing  country  of  the  world.  And  so 
the  business  goes  on,  manufacture  for  ourselves, 
protect  ourselves  and  squeeze  in  where  we  can, 
till  each  country  is  practically  living  in  its  own 
hive,  and  its  inhabitants  are  restrained  from 
gathering  from  abroad,  and  unlike  the  bees 
which    unmolested    gather    their    honey    from 
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flower  to  flower  and  field  to  field  and  continue 
to  increase  in  number  and  plenty.  We  have  not 
yet  found  Canadian  cities  stuffed  with  idlers  and 
paupers.  Wages  have  been  average,  prices 
moderate,  and  few  undesirable  imraigrant.s  have 
been  encouraged  to  come  into  the  country.  The 
people  have  lived  economically  and  have  not 
been  overburdened  with  taxation.  When  her 
natural  products  and  other  articles  were  shut 
out  of  one  market,  she  found  another.  Her 
surplus  products  have  readily  found  a  market  in 
the  mother  country  ;  and  her  banking  system  is 
sound.  She  has  had  few  whisky  kings,  railway 
kings  or  millionaires  to  control  her  legislatures 
She  has  few  political  bosses  of  importance  in  any 
of  her  great  cities,  and  if  the  people  prove  true 
to  themselves  and  their  country  in  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  they  will  check  the  rapid 
^roM'th  of  millionaires  and  gradually  pull  down 
the  barriers  of  class  distinction  and  bring  about 
a  purer  socialism.  Self  respect,  morality  and 
education  and  true  manhood  will  completely 
overshadow  vain  pretentions,  and  throw  back 
the  power  of  wealth,  and  check  the  pride  of 
birth -and  subdue  it  within  proper  limits,  and  the 
society  of  the  educated  and  manly  mariner, 
agriculturalist,  mechanic,  artizan,  fisherman  and 
honest  toiler,  will  be  as  good  and  elevating,  as 
he  who  carries  a  title  or  wears  a  decoration,  or 
of  those  who  deal  out  law  and  medicine,  and  of 
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the  millionaire  and  those  who  thrive  and  flourish 
through  the  droppings  of  those  who  have  lived 
and  died  before  thein. 

The  power  of  England  has  been,  and  is,  great 
on  land  and  sea.  Her  cofnmereial  power  is  alsa 
great,  and  were  she  to  put  at  a  stroke  a  McKinley 
tariff  upon  her  imports  from  all  countries  ;  where 
would  Canada  be  ?  Where  would  the  United 
States  be  ?  Where  would  every  countr}^  that 
sends  its  thousands  of  articles  annually  to  her 
shores  be  ?  And  where  would  England  in  a  little 
while  herself  be  ?  She  could  by  such  an  act  very 
largely  block  the  commerce  of  the  round  worlds 
and  whatever  distress  and  misfortune  such  an  ex- 
periment would  cause  to  the  nations  at  large,  it 
would  soon  cause  the  bringing  in  of  freer  com- 
mercial intercourse  in  all  the  earth.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  our  statesmen  of  whatever  party  they 
may  call  themselves  will  not  seriously  tinker  with 
this  country's  tariff,  until  some  event  brings 
about  a  trade  reformation  in  the  United  States. 

Canada  has  not  been  the  first  of  Britain's 
possessions  to  discriminate  in  favour  of  imported 
goods  from  the  mother  land,  that  honor  belongs 
to  India  and  the  Australian  colonies. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  under  a  protective  policy,  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  more  for  his  goods,  than 
under  a  free  trade  policy.  Some  politicians  will 
tell  us  such  is  not  the  case,  because  the  more 
industries   you   encourage  by  a   high  tariff,  the 
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more  competition  there  is  in  a  country,  and 
competition  cheapens  articles.  True  it  does. 
But  a  high  tariff  places  a  limit  on  competition. 
It  places  a  barrier  against  the  competition  si 
other  lands, some  of  which  produce  certain  articles 
cheaper  than  Canada  is  able  to  produce  them. 
The  expression,  '■  we  must  protect  our  indus- 
tries," proves  conclusively,  that  foreign  competi- 
tion would  bring  goods  into  the  country  at  a 
price  lower  than  the  Canadian  articles,  and  by 
flooding  the  markets  bring  all  classes  of  goods  to 
a  much  lower  level  in  prices.  In  one  respect 
this  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  consumer  by 
giving  him  a  free  market  and  cheaper  goods. 

Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Foster  and  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright  in  speaking  on  the  tariff  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  few  years  ago,  took  different  views, 
at  least  two  of  them  from  the  other,  (apparently 
different  views),  but  in  following  out  their 
different  ways,  they  all  come  out  at  the  same 
wicket.  Mr.  Foster  believed  by  reducing  the 
tariff  on  sugar,  &c.,  he  was  giving  the  people 
some  millions,  the  consumers  they  were  called, 
and  consequently  lightening  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion from  off'  the  shoulders  of  the  consumers. 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Davies  believed 
the  National  Policy  was  costing  the  consumers 
from  ten  to  eleven  million  dollars  annually,  and 
by  reducing  this  amount  from  the  taxation 
caused    by   a  high  tariff,   it    would  be    putting 
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eleven  million  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the 
consumers.  When  we  uncover  their  views,  b}- 
taking  away  a  mass  of  figures  and  words,  which 
covers  and  mystifies  them,  both  tlieir  opinions 
are  as  completely  united  as  were  the  bodies  of 
the  "  Siamese  Twins."  The  simplicity  of  a  great 
truth  is  often  hidden,  by  a  speaker  who  design- 
edly covers  with  words  and  figures  his  real 
opinions  for  purely  selfish  and  interested  motives. 
Such  men  confuse  the  minds  and  thoughts  of 
electors  who  have  not  the  time,  nor  sometimes 
the  inclination  to  look  into  the  prominent  or 
great  question  placed  before  them,  and  are  an 
obstruction  to  the  advance  of  great  truths,  and 
the  spread  of  a  healthy  public  opinion.  There 
is  this  to  say  of  protection,  and  it  is  a  sin) pie 
saying,  and  will  be  clearly  understood  by  every 
reader,  it  is  this,  it  is  better  for  the  country  to 
raise  eleven  million  dollars  of  extra  taxation 
from  the  people  on  manufactured  goods,  no 
matter  into  whose  pockets  the  money  goes,  or 
from  whom  it  comes,  in  a  countiy  where 
people  are  free  to  buy  what  they  require,  or  as 
much  or  little  as  they  desire,  than  to  have  thirty 
millions  go  out  of  the  country  to  employ  foreign 
labour  in  a  land,  where  it  is  proposed  not  to 
return  one  million  of  this  money  to  support  the 
working  classes  of  the  country  from  which  they 
received  the  money.  The  circumstances  wiiich 
the  Acts  of  other  lands  and  people,  place  about 
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US,  very  often  lead  us  to  support  policies  we 
would  like  to  see  abolished  by  these  other  lands 
and  other  peoples.  Policies  to  which  we  may 
be  opposed  and  compelled  to  adopt  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  industries  and  working  classes. 

The  great  danger  of  a  high  protective  tariff  isi 
in  the  increasing  greed  of  corporations,  and  the 
power  they   exert   in  governments  and    parlia- 
ments, and  at  the  polls,  to   the    injury    of   the 
working  classes. 

A  clear  and  concise  writer,  has  said  :  '"  It  is  of 
first  importance  to  keep  ever  in  the  foreground 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  real  issue  is  and 
must  be  the  commonwealth  against  the  corpor- 
ations ;  that  is,  the  freedom,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  all  the  people  against  the  aggression  of 
organized  greed.  It  matters  not  whether  we 
consider  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
economics,  from  that  of  public  morality  and 
national  integrity,  or  from  that  of  private  virtue 
and  self  respecting  manhood ;  whether  we  view 
it  in  its  relation  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  and 
that  sound  morality  upon  which  enduring  free 
government  alone  can  rest ;  whether  we  view  it 
merely  as  a  question  of  business  relating  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  ;  or  whether  we  consider 
the  higher  and  more  important  aspects  which 
relate  to  the  fundamentals  upon  winch  lasting 
civilization  rests, — this  issue  becomes  one  of  first 
importance  to  every  right  thinking  man,  whether 
he  be  statesman  or  educator,  farmer  or  artizan." 
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When  one  political  part}',  declares  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  depends  absolutely 
upon  its  policy,  and  its  policy  is  protection,  and 
the  other  party  declares  its  policy  is  the 
opposite  of  protection,  there  must  be  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  .as  to  the  future. 
Instead  of  both  sides  being  moderate,  they  be- 
come more  extreme  in  their  views.  One  sustain- 
ed by  its  policy  is  fightinfj  desperately  to  maintain 
its  ground,  the  other  supported  by  its  policy  as 
determinedly  trying  to  defeat  its  opponents 
and  drive  them  out  of  their  position.  While 
this  is  going  o)i,  with  victory  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future  reigns  supreme,  and  more  especially  is 
this  so,  when  neither  party  shows  a  willingness 
to  yield  a  point  to  the  other  about  the  things 
for  which  they  are  contending.  The  situation 
in  the  United  States  will  confirm  the  above,  wc 
have  seen  the  American  treasury  under  a  high 
as  well  as  under  a  low  tariff,  and  withal  under  a 
continually  changing  tariff,  suffering  deficits? 
and  continuous  strikes  and  unrest  among  the 
masses.  England  with  her  unchanging  system 
of  duties  has  been  steadily  moving  forward,  with 
her  exche(|uer  full  to  overflowing,  and  with  but 
slight  interruptions  of  unrest  among  her  working 
classes.  Canada  may  not  yet  have  readied  that 
stage,  when  sudden  and  continuous  changes  are 
being  made  in  her  tariff,  and  it  is  hoped  she  never 
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will.  Among  the  greatest  evils  any  country  can  be 
called  upon  to  endure,  is  when  its  tariff  is  being 
ceaselessly  tinkered  with  by  one  party  or  the 
other.  Far  better  would  it  be  under  the  present 
restrictions  surrounding  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  for  a  country  to  endure  the  penalties  of  a 
high  tariff  or  the  disappointments  of  free  trade, 
rather  than  the  fluctuating  and  tinkering  system 
of  the  United  States. 

The  people  will  soon  find  out  that  the  pro- 
fessions of  an  irresponsible  opposition  are  out  of 
date,  when  such  opposition,  changes  its  place  to 
one  of  responsibility,  and  where  it  has  to  consider 
the  numerous  and  important  interests  fostered 
by  a  tariff  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  standing. 
The  people  readily  see  that  any  sudden  and 
drastic  change,  under  present  conditions,  wouhl 
shake  the  foundations  upon  which  trade  has 
been  resting,  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the 
other. 

In  opposition  to  the  tariff  policies  of  other 
countries  England  is  better  enabled  to  continue 
on  in  her  course  of  comparative  free  trade,  than 
would  any  other  country  under  the  sun.  Eng- 
land is  not  only  a  great  trader,  but  also  a  great 
banker.  Most  every  country  of  the  globe  owes 
her  millions  of  money,  and  some  of  them  very 
many  millions ;  it  has  been  said  that  the  amount 
she  draws  annually,  from  interest  and  dividends 
out  of  these  countries,  approach  half  her  yearly 
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revenue.     This  statement  may  be  near  the  truth 
or  it  may  not. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  her  annual 
income  from  these  sources  is  very  great.  In 
finding  a  market  open  and  unrestricted  for  all 
these  countries,  she  is  contributing  toward  pay- 
ing her  subjects  the  interests  and  dividends  due 
from  other  nations  and  peoples.  Whereas,  if  a 
protective  tariff  was  levied  on  all  those  articles 
of  import,  the  borrowing  power  of  other  coun- 
tries would  be  diminished  and  their  capabilities 
of  paying  their  interests  and  dividends  impaired. 
In  this  way  she  is  enabled  to  purchase  cheaper 
than  most  countries.  While  she  occupies  this 
position,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  she  can  place  a 
duty  on  her  foreign  imports,  or  give  her  colonists 
a  preference  in  her  markets  over  other  countries. 
Statesmen  and  politicians  may  talk  about  pro- 
tection, fair  trade  and  discrimination  in  the 
mother  countr}^  but  none  of  them  receive  any 
satisfactory  encouragement  from  the  English 
people,  who  are  most  cautious  in  attempting  any 
serious  change  in  their  revenue  system.  Her 
present  system  is  likely  to  remain,  as  unchange- 
able as  her  people.  No  risk  of  commercial  ruin 
is  involved  in  extensive  commercial  relations 
with  Great  Britian.  No  English  orovernnient  is 
at  the  mercy  of  organized  and  powerful  com- 
binations of  wealth.  A  govcrnmeut  is  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  itself  when  regulated  and 
controlled  by  great  trusts  and  corporations. 
Good  and  safe  government  can  only  rest  on  the 
uncorrupted  voice  of  the  people. 


Chapter  XIV. 


Independent  Action- 


The  five  years  probation  promised  by  Mr. 
Blake  came  to  a  close  at  the  beginning  of*  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four.  Messrs. 
McKenzie's  and  Blake's  party  took  the  reins  of 
power  about  this  time.  These  Honorable  gentle- 
men had  seventeen  professed  anti  union  members 
amongst  their  supporters.  Some  of  the  .seven- 
teen were  the  most  pronounced  anti  unionists  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Not  one  of  these  seventeen,  made 
a  demand  upon  Mr.  Blake  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
There  was  no  raising  of  the  tomahawk,  or  daub- 
ing on  of  war  paint  and  brandishing  of  scalping 
knives  and  figuring  in  a  war  dance.  They  were 
silent,  tranquil,  and  full  of  passive  obedience 
to  their  chiefs.  Yet  some  of  these  braves, 
joined  in  the  Nova  Scotia  pow-wow  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-six.  These  so-called 
seventeen  Anti  Nova  Scotia  representatives,  sat 
with  Messrs.  McKenzie  and  Blake  ;  they  voted 
with  Messrs.  McKenzie  and  Blake,  and  they  sup- 
ported the  union  with  McKenzie  and  Blake,  and 
some  were  members  of  a  union  cabinet,  yet  not 
one  of  them  ever  troubled  Messrs.  McKenzie  and 
Blake  about  repeal  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  what  is 
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even  worse,  not  one  of  these  Nova  Scotia  mem- 
bers ever  opened  his  mouth  about  an  extension 
of  the  eighty-two  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  dollars,  as  the  ten  3'ears  for  which 
this  sum  was  annually  given  to  Nova  Scotia 
were  about  to  expire.  They  were  docile  ;  they 
were  beautifully  contented  ;  they  were  smiling  ; 
they  were  in  office ;  they  were  in  power ;  these 
things  were  much  nearer  their  hearts  than  anti- 
unionism  ;  than  repeal,  better  terms  or  an  exten- 
sion for  another  ten  years  or  forever  of  the 
eighty-two  thousand  and  odd  dollars.  There 
has  been  often  openly  announced  a  sentiment, 
which  declares  all  is  fair  in  politics,  but  it  is 
hoped  the  day  is  at  hand,  when  deception  will 
stand  for  deception,  and  insincerity  for  insin- 
cerity, whether  committed  in  political  or  private 
life.  Party  has  given  principle  too  long  the 
cold  shoulder  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries. 

A  public  man  may  honestly  change  his  views 
on  great  public  questions,  or  on  any  fixed  line  of 
policy.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  has 
done  so.  The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  changed 
his  political  views  many  times,  and  so  did  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  they  openly  let  their 
constituents  and  the  world  know  what  they  had 
done.  No  public  man  should  be  condemned  for 
a  conscientious  change  of  view.  He  should  be 
the  more  respected.     Sir  Robert  Peel  has  said  : 
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"  He  held  it  impossible  fcr  any  man  to  adopt  one 
■fixed  line  of  policy  under  all  circumstances  :  and 
the  on)}''  question  with  him  when  he  departed 
from  that  line  should  be  :  '  am  I  actuated  by  any 
interested  or  sinister  motives  ?'  '  and  do  I  con- 
sider the  measure  I  contemplate  called  for  by  the 
circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  country  ?' " 
There  are  men,  perhaps  their  number  is  limited, 
who  enter  political  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
feel  that  they  will  never  allow  themselves  to 
become  mere  machines  in  working  out  other 
men's  views,  or  in  practicing  other  men's  decep- 
tions. There  are  two  things  such  men  keep 
separate  from  each  other.  These  two  things  are 
principle  and  party.  Principle  they  store  deep 
in  their  heart,  and  party  they  commit  to  the 
grave.  They  never  allow  political  or  party 
prejudice  to  override  their  judgment  and  con- 
science. They  are  men  into  whose  hands  it  is 
safe  to  commit  the  affairs  of  a  nation  or  province. 
The  time  already  appears  to  be  quite  at  hand  in 
this  province  and  in  this  Dominion  when  men 
may  without  difficulty  act  as  honest  and 
independent  legislators,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  houe.'^  and  devoted  servants  of  the  people. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  also  said  :  "  If  men  were 
always  to  adhere  to  old  notions  their  experience 
would  be  worth  nothing  ;  and  what  is  experience 
worth  if  it  teach  not  wisdom  ?  The  outcry 
about  inconsistency  aad  turncoatism  has  scared 
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many    an    honest    man  in  public  life    from  the 
expression  of  his  heart  conviction." 

If  there  had  been  more  principle  and  much 
less  party,  and  no  interested  or  sinister  motives 
in  the  local  legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  Nova  Scotians  would  have  been  at 
liberty  to  either  have  entered  the  Canadian 
Union  or  remain  as  they  were.  The  Nova  Scotia 
Legislature  committed  a  grave  wrong,  a  despotic 
act,  the  recollection  of  which  will  always  sug- 
gest despotism.  Every  lover  of  liberty,  every 
independent  thinker,  every  true  Nova  Scotian, 
and  every  English  statesman  acquainted  with 
the  facts  must  condemn  the  act  of  that  leoisla- 
ture.  Sir  Charles  Gavin  Duffy,  a  few  years  ago 
in  claiming  the  right  for  Ireland  of  determinins: 
the  provisions  of  her  newly  proposed  constitu- 
tion said :  "  Whenever  the  necessity  for  a 
written  constitution  arose  in  any  countr}'  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  nation  proceeded  to  consider 
the  special  provisions  suited  to  its  character  and 
requirements.  British  colonies  great  and  small 
exercised  an  independent  judgment.  The  farmers 
and  fishermen  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the 
convict  population  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  equally 
with  the  intelligent  and  aspiring  citizens  of  Can- 
ada and  Australia  picked  and  chose  for  them- 
selves, and  their  choice  when  made  was  confirn)ed 
by  an  imperial  statute.  The  people  to  be 
enfranchised,  to   be  worthy    of    their    destiny. 
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must  be  active  and  sympatlidic  partners  in 
whatever  is  done  to  establish  and  regulate  their 
liberties.  If  they  themselves  cannot  do  thi.s 
work  it  will  never  be  etfcctnally  or  permanently 
done." 

Sir  Charles  Gavin  Duffy  lays  down  the  only 
principle  consistent  with  freedom.  The  people 
should  choose  their  representatives  or  delegates 
for  a  particular  business.  Everybody  know.s 
that  Hon.  Charles  Tupper  and  his  associates  in 
the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  were  not  chosen  by 
the  electors  of  the  province,  to  make  any  terms 
with  Canada  or  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
province.  They  were  elected  to  perform  the 
functions,  and  only  the  functions,  their  prede- 
cessors performed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  farmers  and  fishermen  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  did  choose  for  themselves,  and  the  ship 
builders  and  farmers  of  New  Brunswick  did  the 
same,  and  the  convict  population  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land  have  the  power  to  pick  and  choose  their 
delegates  and  exercise  an  independent  judgment 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  constitution  of 
their  country.  British  colonies  great  and  small 
exercised  an  independent  judgment,  even  when 
the  necessity  for  a  written  constitution  arrived. 
How  much  greater  the  necessity  for  an  indepen- 
dent judgment,  when  anyone  but  the  people 
attempt  to  interfere  with  that  written  constitu- 
tion.    The  appointing  of  the    delegates    to    the 
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Charlottetown  convention,  as  far  as  it  was  done 
by  the  Governor,  was  not  wrong,  because  the 
people  seemed  to  favour  a  maritime  union,  but 
there  would  have  been  no  maritime  union  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  electors.  The  delegation 
to  the  Quebec  conference,  and  the  passing  of  the 
Canadian  union  resolutions  by  the  local  legisla- 
ture was  a  high  handed  and  a  shameful  usurpa- 
tion of  power  in  face  of  the  popular  will.  They 
dare  not  submit  the  question  of  confederation  to 
the  people,  because  they  were  aware  they  would 
have  been  routed,  horse,  foot  and  artillery.  It 
was  a  traitor's  victory,  and  if  anyone  could  have 
seen  into  the  lives  of  the  actors  all  through  their 
subsequent  career,  it  is  quite  likely  he  would 
have  found  there  a  continued  and  strange  mix- 
ture of  intense  happiness  and  equally  intense 
misery.  Happy,  because  selfish  desires  bad  been 
obtained.  Intense  misery,  because  of  the  con- 
tinued frowns  of  their  fellow  colonists,  knowing 
full  well  when  they  depart  hence  they  go  unwept, 
unhonored  and  unsung. 

After  the  Nova  Scotia  legislature  and  dele- 
gates had  so  ignominiously  settled  all  to  their 
satisfaction  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  had 
established  the  union,  Messrs.  Blake,  MacKenzie 
and  their  Clear  Grit  adherents  swallowed  the 
British  North  America  Act  in  a  lump,  as  one 
swallows  some  delicious  fruit.  Blake  and  Mac- 
Kenzie  may  have  had  interested  motives  in  their 
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opposition  to  any  amendment  of  the  Act  of 
Union.  They  ma}-  have  been  pandering  to  the 
clamour  of  their  constituents.  They  may  not 
have  possessed  independence  enough  to  express 
their  honest  convictions.  They  must  have 
knov\7n  the  best  minds  and  ablest  statesmen  of 
EnMand  were  afjainst  them.  In  ei^jhteen  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-eight,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  :  "  I  take  no  exagge- 
rated views  of  the  articles  of  union,"  (he  was 
referring  to  the  British  North  America  Act)  and 
the  Great  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  were  passed 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  cannot  by  any  consent 
of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  estates  of  the  realm 
be  changed  and  modified."  On  the  side  of  the 
anti  unionists  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  vronderful 
that  they  should  conceive  a  warmth  of  friend- 
ship, which  might  be  described  as  devotion  for 
the  men  and  party,  which  were  the  most  intense 
unionists  of  the  whole  country.  These  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons  from  Nova  Scotia  at 
that  time  showed  neither  manly  independence 
nor  noble  aspirations.  Tliey  carried  party  deep 
in  their  hearts  and  consigned  p  inciple  to  the 
grave.  Party  success  and  power  were  dearer  to 
them  than  their  province.  They  willingly  served 
in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  their  province  in 
the  hope  of  party  preferment.  Party  has  Vjeen 
made  a  great  obstacle  to  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  a  people,  as  well  as  a  great  stimu- 
lent  to  industry  and  freedom. 
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But  the  days  are  siornalinor  the  arrival  of  other 
days  which  with  the  light  they  are  bringing, 
"will  point  out  and  rectify  the  wrongs  and  faults 
of  the  past.  We  see  much  clearer  to-day,  the 
mistakes  of  thirty  years  ago,  tlian  they  were 
seen  at  that  time  ;  we  are  to  profit  by  experience. 

Lord  Rosebery  not  long  ago  in  a  speech, 
probably  forecast  the  coming  views  of  the  masses 
in  civilized  communities,  when  he  said  :  "  the 
conscience  of  the  cominunit}',  now  at  last  alive 
to  its  duties  to  all  classes,  would  bring  in  a  higher 
morality  as  the  future  of  pontics.  By  that  are 
ofovernments  henceforth  to  be  cfuided.  There 
was  now  an  unnamed  body  of  citizens  ever 
inclined  to  say  :  A  plague  on  both  your  houses  ; 
a  plague  on  both  your  parties  ;  and  who  demand 
of  politicians  to  cease  their  mere  talk  and  do 
something  for  the  people.  I  hope  to  see  at  no 
distant  day  a  prime  minister  who  from  time  to 
time  will  descend  from  the  platform  of  party 
and  speak  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
countrymen."  His  words  are  the  herald  of  the 
new  political  morning.  The  proclamation  of  a 
policy  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  The 
system  that  makes  men  see  in  party,  all  that  is 
loving  and  beautiful,  all  that  is  satisfying  and 
couoforting,  a  system  that  accepts  nothing,  be- 
lieves nothing,  hopes  for  nothing  outside  party 
lines,  will  make  the  way  clear  for  this  higher 
morality  in  politics,  and  for  the   proclamation  of 
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policies  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  The 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  Canada  in  the 
direction  of  this  new  reform  is  not  so  much  due 
to  statesmen  and  politicians,  as  to  hard-working^ 
observing,  determined  citizens,  with  spirits  un- 
compromising and  ever  ready  to  go  forward, 
honest  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  socialism, 
which  is  not  socialism,  but  a  far  purer  and  far 
more  practical  doctrine.  For  the  lack  of  such 
minds,  and  spirits,  and  such  consciences,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  first  decade  of 
confederation  the  record  of  Nova  Saotia  has  been 
largely  a  failure. 

Sir  Oliver  Mowatt,  a  gentleman,  a  statesman 
and  a  patriot,  who  was  never  inflated  with  the 
Clear  Gritism  of  George  Brov/n  and  Edward 
Blake,  and  who  has  been  able  to  peer  deeper  into 
the  future  than  either,  and  whose  mind  has  been 
ever  glancing  all  around  and  through  part}'  lines, 
has  said  in  a  magnificent  speech  :  "  IE  any  of  us 
in  time  desire  to  become  an  independent  nation  ; 
if  any  of  us  are  for  Canada  tirst ;  if  we  prefer 
our  own  people  to  an}'  other  people  ;  if  we  do  not 
wish  that  as  a  political  organization  our  dear 
Canada  should  be  annihalated  ;  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  be  ourselves  party  to  its  receiving  its  death- 
blow as  a  nation,  our  proper  course  is  plain,  the 
course  of  us  all.  Conservatives  and  ^Reformers 
alike :  it  is  to  cherish  our  own  institutions  ;  to 
foster  the  aff'ections  of  our  own  people  toward 
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the  fatherland ;  to  strengthen  their  appreciation 
of  the  greatness  and  the  glories  of  the  Empire  ; 
to  stimulate  their  interest  in  its  grand  history  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  civilization  ;  and  to 
give  now  and  always  to  the  Dominion  and  to  the 
provinces  the  best  administration  of  public  affairs 
that  is  practicable  by  our  best  statesmen  and  best 
public  men  ivhosoever  they  may  be.  I  hope  that 
when  another  century  has  been  added  to  the  age 
of  Canada  it  may  still  be  Canada,  and  that  its 
second  centur3^  like  its  first,  be  celebrated  by 
Canadians  unabsorbed,  numerous,  powerful  and 
at  peace." 

"  To  give  now  and  always  to  the  Dominion 
and  the  provinces  the  best  administration  of 
public  affairs  by  our  best  statesmen  and  best 
public  men  whosoever  they  may  be,"  are  words 
coming  from  one  who  represents  and  advocates 
true  Liberal  principles.  These  guiding  words 
should  be  treasured  in  the  memory  of  every 
Canadian.  They  should  be  his  watch-words  at 
every  political  contest,  Dominion  and  Provincial. 


Chapter  XV. 


The  Duty  of  Canadians  to  their  Country, 

The  principles  of  the  Reform  Party  of  Canada 
at  the  entering  in  of  Confederation  were  as 
follows  : — 

"That  it  i3  alike  the  duty  and  desire  of  the 
Canadian  people  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  neighboring  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  to  offer  every 
facility  for  the  extension  of  trade  and  commerce 
between  the  two  countries.  The  convention 
anticipates  with  pleasure  that  the  day  i>  not  far 
distant  when  the  government  of  the  Republic 
will  modify  their  restrictive  commercial  policy 
towards  the  British  American  colonies ;  and 
while  holding  it  the  true  Canadian  policy  to  look 
diligently  about  for  new  and  profitable  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  Dominion,  wherever  they 
can  be  found,  and  while  well  satisfied  that  such 
markets  exist  in  other  foreign  lands,  fully  as 
lucrative  as  those  heretofore  enjoyed,  yet  this 
convention  regards  it  as  the  duty  of  the  Canadian 
administration  to  meet  frankly  and  cordially  any 
overtures  from  the  Washington  Government  for 
a  new  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  between 
Canada  and  the  Republic,  extending  over  a  fixed 
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term  of  years,  based  on  equitable  primciples,  and 
consistent  with  the  honor  of  both  countries." 

The  above  resolution  was  moved  at  the  great 
Reform  convention  in  the  Mu.sic  Hall  at  Toronto 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  just  four  days  before  Confedera- 
tion was  established.  It  was  moved  b\'  Mr.  John 
Smith,  of  Hamilton,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
McDougall,  of  West  Elgin,  and  unanimously 
assented  to.  This  was  to  be  the  true  polic}'  of 
the  Reform  Party  of  Canada  in  the  parliaments 
of  the  Union  and  everywhere  over  the  country. 
As  soon  as  the  government  at  Washington 
expressed  a  desire  for  closer  trade  relations  with 
Canada,  the  Reform  Party  would  be  willing  to 
listen  to  their  proposals,  if  they  were  bai-ed  on 
equitable  principles  and  consistent  with  the 
honor  of  both  countries.  The  Americans  have 
so  far  never  done  this,  and  Canada  has  been 
compelled  to  protect  her  markets  from  being 
controlled  by  the  Americans. 

Fi'om  the  tone  of  the  resolution  it  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  Canadians  to  travel  to  commercial  centres  in 
the  United  States  and  make  speeches  in  favor 
of  reciprocity,  or  go  to  Washington  seeking  a 
moditication  of  United  States  tariff  laws  in 
favour  of  Canada,  without  first  being  invited  to 
do  so,  by  the  President  and  government  of  ihe 
Republic. 
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The  views  of  the  Honorable  Alexander  Mac- 
Kenzie  were  always  in  accord  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  above  resolution.  Listen  to  the  words  of 
Mr.  MacKenzie  in  one  of  his  public  addresses. 
"  I  had,"  he  said,  "  the  pleasure  tlie  other  night 
of  sittinsf  beside  a  distinijuished  gentleman  from 
the  United  States.  A  newspaper  of  that  morn- 
ing had  made  a  reference  to  Mr.  Blaine  being  a 
strong  opponent  of  reciprocity,  and  to  my  being 
an  advocate  of  it,  and  conjectured  that  we  would 
probably  be  able  to  settle  our  differences  at  the 
banquet.  Well,  I  referred  to  the  matter  simply 
saying,  that  so  far  as  reciprocity  was  concerned, 
I  believed  myself  in  trade,  and  though  every 
Yankee  failed  to  trade  in  anything  else,  he 
would  trade  in  jack  knives,  but  I  said  that  if 
the  modern  Yankee  had  changed  in  this  respect 
and  declined  to  swop  on  equal  terms,  we  must 
swop  with  somebody  else." 

Listen  again  to  the  words  of  Mr,  McKenzie  in 
the  same  address.  "  Let  me  refer,"  he  continued, 
"  to  Sir  Alexander  Gait's  utterance  :  He  says  he 
would  adopt  such  a  policy  with  the  United 
States  as  would  be  independent  of  any  action  of 
theirs  in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  their 
goods  into  the  Dominion,  and  that  the  tariff 
must  be  regulated  to  suit  Canadian  interests 
only.  That  has  been  my  policy  all  my  life,  and 
I  refused  to  go  into  a  government  of  which  he 
was   a    prominent    member,    Chancellor   of   the 
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Exchequer,  because  I  conceived  that  his  policy 
of  eigliteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  would  lay  us 
at  the  feet  of  the  United  States  coiiimerciaHy. 
I  refused  for  that  reason,  so  that  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  if  we  differed  ten  3'ears  ago  we  are  in 
entire  harmony  at  the  present  moment  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  adopted  by  this  countr3^" 

The  words  of  Mr.  McKenzie  delivered  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  are  as  clear 
as  a  cloudless  sky.  While  the  Americans  a<lhered 
to  protection  against  Canadian  goods,  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  tariff  to  be  regulated  to  suit  Cana- 
dian interests  only.  And  such  was  his  view  ten 
years  earlier,  when  he  refused  to  go  into  a 
government,  whose  policy  he  feared  would  lay 
the  markets  of  his  country  at  the  feet  of  the 
United  States.  And  such  were  his  views  all  his 
life,  including  the  four  years  he  governed  the 
country  from  the  beginning  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  .«eventy-four  until  his  government  was  de- 
feated in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight- 
And  such  is  the  only  true  and  patriotic  policy 
for  the  Dominion,  while  the  condition  of  tlie 
United  States  tariff  towards  Canada  remains  as 
at  present. 

Canadians  have  looked  abroad  for  other 
markets  and  have  accomplished  wonders  in  lliis 
direction.  The  trade  statistics  for  the  j'ears 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  and  those  of 
eighteen  liundred  and    ninety-seven    are    some- 
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thing  to  cheer  the  hearts   of    the    people.     We 

have  shown  the  American  people  that  we   can 

thrive  and  grow  without    them,    even    if    their 

high   protection   tariff  does  press  very  hard   ou 

the    people    of    the    Maritime    Provinces.     Our 

country  has  not  been  overrun  with  tramps,  and 

"  The  first  low  wash  of  waves 
Where  soon  .shall  roll  a  human  sea," 

highly  agitated  and  boisterous,  prestiing  up  to 
the  very  doors  of  Parliament,  is  as  far  distant 
as  ever  in  the  new  Dominion. 

Every  thoughtful  Canadian  is  deeply  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  close  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  class  of  Ameri- 
cans who  desire  freer  trade  with  this  country. 
,And  if  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  and 
the  New  England  States  of  America  had  been 
free  to  make  a  treaty  or  arrange  iheir  tr.riffis, 
long  ago,  sati.sfactory  trade  relations  would 
have  existed  between  the  peoples  of  these  impor- 
tant sections  of  the  two  great  countries.  But  as 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  Canada  as  a 
whole,  have  full  charge  of  their  tariff  and  treaty 
arrangements,  nothing  can  be  accompL'shed  in 
the  way  of  change  except  through  the  general 
governments  of  these  peoples.  If  Canada  is  to 
become  a  great  nation,  she  must  maintain  her 
dignity  with  her  growth,  and  patiently  wait 
until  her  neiffhbour  showsa  willingness  to  remove 
the  barriers  she  erected  ai^ainsfc   the    Dominion. 
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Those  who  first  raised  the  obstructions  are  the 
proper  ones  first  to  attempt  to  remove  them. 
Canadians  have  again  and  again  shown  that  they 
have  no  aversion  to  a  change,  but  wo«]d  heartily 
w^elcome  one,  if  such  a  change  could  be  brought 
about  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of 
their  country.  The  people  of  the  Dominion  are 
national  in  feeling,  proud  of  the  race  from  which 
they  sprung,  and  are  fully  determined  to  sustain 
their  country  in  the  proud  position  which  she 
occupies.  To  pui'sue  any  other  course  is  to 
admit  the  country  is  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
itself  without  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  look  to  ourselves,  rely  upon 
ourselves,  without  any  further  looking  to  Wash- 
ington or  reliance  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Any  further  efforts  in  this 
direction  will  oni}^  multipl}'  and  prolong  the 
mistaken  methods  which  have  proved  fruitless 
in  the  past.  This  experiment  has  been  thorough- 
ly tried  and  utterly  failed,  and  will  as  often  fail, 
until  the  Americans  exhibit  a  serious  desire  to 
bring  abou^t  a  change  in  their  trade  relations 
with  the  people  of  this  country. 

Canada  is  prosperous,  tranquil  and  happy,  in 
most  of  her  parts  there  is  scarcely  any  unrest 
concerning  taxation.  The  country  has  not  be- 
come the  dumping  ground  of  misery,  degradation 
and  crime  from  the  cities  and  countries  of 
Europe.     The  Canadians  seem  to  have  remem- 
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bered  the  fact,  that  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
immigrants  yearly  arriving  in  any  country 
direct  the  destinies  of  that  country,  and  have 
only  encouraged  those  of  a  better  class,  who  are 
opposed  to  outlaw,  ignorance  and  irreligion. 
They  encourage  only  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
sound  institutions  and  peaceful  progress.  The 
country  is  in  need  of  immigrants,  it  has  still 
room  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  but  it 
has  decided  to  obtain  them  if  possible  from  those 
localities  where  moral  and  relig'ious  instruotion 
in  various  forms  is  given  to  the  youth. 

Before  the  building  of  railways  into  the  far 
west  of  the  United  States,  atheism,  outlaw, 
robbery  and  murder  were  rampant. 

All  through  the  west  and  far  west  of  Canada, 
the  Pacific  Railway  has  been  the  open  door  for 
the  Bible  and  the  first  settlements  of  those 
districts  took  place  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
Canadians  seem  to  have  realized  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  union  until  the  present,  that  the 
greatness  of  England  and  the  extent  of  her 
power,  has  been  in  the  national  acceptance  of  the 
christian  religion.  And  in  holding  to  this  belief 
lies  the  safety  and  security  of  the  Canadian 
Union.  It  would  be  safe  in  the  Dominion,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Dominion  to  extend  to 
every  nation  builder,  who  has  been  long  enough 
in  the  country  to  understand  something  of  its 
institutions,  and  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who 
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is  not  an  idiot,  the  freedom  of  the  franchise. 
The  working  men  of  the  country  in  every 
department  of  toil  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  this  liberty.  Those  who  have  been 
denied  the  franchise  because  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  of  property  was  wanting  to  qualify 
them,  have  in  most  cases  exhibited  a  manly  and 
patriotic  spirit.  Their  hands,  and  heads,  and 
hearts  have  been  peacefully  and  steadily  engaged 
in  developing  the  country  and  working  out  its 
destinies. 

The  men  who  take  the  lead  in  this  legislation, 
will  prove  themselves  deeply  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  working  men  of  the  country,  and 
their  act  will  be  forever  remembered  with 
gratitude. 

While  we  see  the  toilers  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  much  older  countries  distressed  and 
turbulent,  the  working  classes  of  the  Dominion, 
perhaps  more  so  than  at  any  other  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country  are  contented  and  pros- 
perous. And  over  the  larger  part  of  Canada,  to 
quote  the  beautiful  words  used  by  Sheridan, — 
*■•'  Content  sits  basking  on  the  cheek  of  toil." 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  proud  of 
their  ancestry.  They  are  brethren,  impelled  by 
that  free  spirit  which  has  been  the  boast  of 
Britons  from  time  immemorial.  Between  Canada 
and    America    there    should    be    no    dissension. 
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Both  countries  stand  at  the  head  of  modern 
civilization.  Their  literature,  their  language, 
their  love  of  freedom,  their  laws  and  institutions, 
their  aims  and  hopes  are  much  alike.  In  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  all  Canadians  feel 
a  pride,  and  the  truest  citizens  of  the  Republic 
rejoice  at  the  youthful  vigor  of  Canada. 
.  Neither  country  whatever  their  differences  in 
questions  of  trade,  or  tariff,  can  help  seeing  in 
the  other  evidences  of  goodness  and  virtue  and 
internal  worth,  and  of  lofty  aspirations  and 
generous  sympathies  which  awaken  their  hearts 
to  admiration  of  each  other. 


Chapter  XVI. 


Fidelity  and  Firmness  in  Discharge  of  Duty, 


The  noble  effort,  the  glorious  task  of  Sir 
Oliver  Mowatt,  performed  at  a  critical  time  in 
Canadian  history,  will  never,  never  be  forgotten 
by  his  countrymen.  His  beautiful  river  of  words 
will  continually  roll  on  invigorating  the  thoughts 
of  the  people,  and  stimulating  ever}'  patriotic 
feeling  as  it  passes  down  through  the  second 
century  of  representative  government.  It  will 
pass  along  with  increasing  power  and  expanding 
volume  to  the  close  of  another  century,  receiving 
in  its  flow  ten  thousand  tributary  streams  rising 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  coming  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

In  all  lands  there  are  those  persons,  whose 
opportunities  for  informing  themselves  of  the 
history  of  their  country  or  of  the  workings  of 
political  parties  and  of  government  and  legisla- 
tion are  so  limited,  it  is  well,  to  keep  such  grand 
words  as  those  delivered  b}'  Sir  Oliver  Mowatt, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  representative 
government  in  Canada  constantly  on  the  wing, 
that  they  may  the  better  be  enabled  in  the 
midst  of  hypocrisy,  extravagance,  error  and 
party  prejudice  and  passion,  to  hear  occasionally 
the  outbursts  of  a  true  and  honest  heart. 
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Their  unchecked  flow  will  often  inspire  Pome 
car-eless  and  thoughtless  citizen  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  and  stir  him  to  a  true  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bilities. All  Sir  Oliver  Mowatt's  countr^'men 
honour  him,  and  the  historian  will  hereafter 
honour  him,  for  his  noble  patriotism,  which  has 
been  proved  by  acts  as  well  as  words.  And  for 
the  straight-forward  simplicity  of  his  conduct, 
which  has  led  him  to  openl}^  acknowledge  the 
errors  into  which  some  of  his  friends  had  fallen. 
He  has  never  preferred  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals before  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Such  men  as  he  are  the  safest  to  trust  with  the 
affairs  of  a  country.  The  breath  of  popular 
applause  cannot  turn  aside  such  a  man  from  a 
sense  of  hie  duty,  which  he  follows  with  unfal- 
tering step.  Men  like  the  present  Governor  of 
Ontario  endeavour  to  deserve  well  of  their  coun- 
try by  deeds  for  which  they  receive  no  empty 
praise. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  in  Nova  Scotia 
regarding  confederation,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  many  portions  of  the  Dominion  great  things 
have  been  accomplished  since  the  union.  No 
old  country  or  young  country,  has  made  such 
magnificent  strides  in  so  short  a  time.  And  all 
has  been  done  in  perfect  peace. 

There  has  been  neither  bloodshed  nor  riot,  nor 
strikes  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  onward 
march.     So  far  these  splendid  achievements  are 
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the  offspring  of  the  union.  In  glancing  back- 
ward over  thirty  years,  even  in  this  province  our 
pulsations  quicken,  and  our  hopes  in  the  future 
are  strengthened. 

Englishmen  and  Americans,  alike,  have  again 
and  again  expressed  their  admiration  at  Canada's 
progress,  and  at  the  glories  with  which  the 
victories  of  industry  and  peace  have  crowned 
her.  From  the  lofty  stage  of  the  Imperial 
throne  the  Queen  Empress  has  watched  with  a 
proud  heart  her  unequalled  success.  And  other 
European  monarchs  have  looked  across  a  troubled 
ocean,  and  wondered  at  the  nation  buihlers  toil- 
ing in  the  west  from  sea  to  sea,  excited  by  no 
fiery  passions  nor  disturbed  by  any  clamour. 
And  it  may  be  that  more  than  one  of  those  rulers 
have  wept,  as  they  turned  about  to  view  their 
own  countries  and  thrones.  Our  glancin^^  back- 
ward  will  strengthen  our  interest  in  the  far  away 
localities  of  the  vast  domain,  in  the  fertile 
plains  and  boundless  prairies,  in  the  placid  lakes 
and  streams,  and  in  the  rushing  rivers,  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  and  beauty  of  the 
hills,  and  in  all  the  vast  developments  from 
ocean  to  ocean  during  the  last  thirty  years  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign.  As  wc  rest  for  a  moment 
to  consider  all  these  splendid  achievements,  we 
are  led  to  ask  our.f elves  the  question  :  Why  these 
grand  results  ?  Are  they  from  the  countr}'  and 
its  people  alone  ?     .Men  in  power,  men  in  opposi- 
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tion,  men  in  agriculture,  men  in  commerce,  men 
in  ever}-  department  of  enterprise  and  industry  ? 
Without  stopping  further  to  consider  these 
questions:,  the  answer  flashes  in  upon  us,  as 
coming  from  an  unsoen  (p.iarter,  Not  from  these 
alone.  But  because  tlie  people  are  building  a 
nation  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  thereby  advancing  the  progress, 
the  happiness,  the  grandeur  and  security  of  the 
country. 

If  it  has  been  decreed  that  some  day  Canada 
shall  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  her  career  of  peace,  and  respect  for  the 
Christian  religion  will  have  fitted  her  to  perform 
her  duties  more  nobly  and  more  gloriously. 
These  things  will  very  greatly  assist  her  to  enter 
among  the  powers  fully  equipped. 

If  the  Dominion  is  still  to  hold  a  first  and 
favoured  place  among  the  possessions  of  the 
Empire  and  the  peoples  of  the  world,  this  can 
only  be  done  by  the  honest  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  of  all  her  people  and  a  determined  resolve 
to  trust  in  Him  who  has  placed  them  in  this 
high  position,  and  in  advance  of  some  nations 
that  sprung  into  existence  centuries  before. 

We  must  lay  aside  our  local  disappointments 
and  sorrov/s,  without  yielding  up  the  honest 
demands  for  provincial  satisfaction  in  part  or  in 
whole,  and  checking  every  sectarian  or  provincial 
ill  feeling,  press  forward  with  all  other  sections 
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of  the  country  in  one  great  and  united 
brotherhood,  guided  always  by  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Him  who  knows  how  to  lead  and 
how  to  govern. 

As  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  United 
Canada  has  passed  to  its  close,  and  thecon-olida- 
tion  of  the  union  assured,  no  nobler  work  will 
ever  be  performed  by  the  present  and  coming 
generations,  than  to  maintain  in  all  its  extent 
the  grandeur  and  security  of  the  New  Dominion 
unimpaired. 

Cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  under  the  influ- 
ence of  freedom  and  Christianity,  Canada  has 
advanced  by  rapid  strides  to  great  distinction 
among  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  If  the 
Dominion  should  ever  in  its  career  find  it  neces- 
sary to  avenge  insult  or  repel  injury,  it  is  hoped 
that  other  nations  will  be  a^witness  to  the  equity 
of  the  sentiments  and  moderation  of  the  views  of 
its  people.  This  great  colony  can  always  maintain 
her  great  and  honored  position,  if  Ingoists  and 
Demigodo  are  kept  in  there  proper  place,  and 
the  conduct  of  those  in  authority  is  charjicterized 
by  wisdom,  moderation  and  firnniess. 

Let  the  whole  career  of  the  country,  Ije  based 
not  upon  any  sectarian  principle  of  education, 
politics  or  religion,  but  upon  the  broad  principles 
of  education,  politics  and  religion,  all  founded 
upon  the  teaching,  the  life  and  example  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  then  most  as- 
suredly the  progress  of  the  conntr}^  will  be  like 
the  progress  of  a  pure  stream,  which  is  sure  to 
fertilize  the  land  tlirough  which  it  runs.  Then 
the  countr}'  could  not  be  stuj^ped  in  its  career  of 
glory  under  the  sovereignity  of  the  people. 


Chapter  XVII. 

pronation  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 


From  the  Coronation  down  to  Canadian  Con- 
federation Her  Majesty  had  as  counsellors  ten 
Prime  Ministers.  This  covered  a  period  of  just 
thirty  years,  and  it  will  be  seen  before  the  con- 
clusion of  this  chapter  that  she  had  exactly  that 
number  of  Premiers  for  advisors  during  the  thirty 
years  from  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
to  the  year  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 

In  the  sixty  years  of  her  long  reign  she  has 
therefore  had  for  counsellors  twenty  political 
chieftains,  or  one  for  each  three  years  of  her 
rule.  All  these  Prime  Ministers  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  exceptionally  able  statesmen. 
Some  of  them  men  who  exhibited  extraordinary 
tact  in  managing  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
none  of  them  had  tact  or  genius  enough  to 
manage  the  Queen  at  will.  Men  of  undoubted 
genius  have  utterly  failed  to  acquire  the 
command  of  that  good  woman.  Her  reign  has 
been  her  own,  and  a  consistent  one,  from  begin- 
ning to  the  present.  Royal  supremacy  and 
constitutional  government  have  been  linked 
together  and  marched  side  and  side.     In  reality 
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the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  has  heen  a  revela- 
tion. The  favourite  doctrine  of  royal  .superiorit}' 
has  been  kept  in  complete  subjection  by  queenly 
common  sense,  and  constitutional  government 
has  never  received  a  jar.  Her  Majesty  made  no 
place  for  great  nobles  and  influential  commoners, 
M'ho  would  take  pride  in  supporting  extravagant 
claims  of  the  crown,  in  opposition  to  the  rightful 
supremacy  of  Parliament. 

She  has  shown  to  the  world  how  a  monarch 
can  govern  on  constitutional  principles,  without 
any  undue  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative- 
Her  queenly  career  has  been  one  of  perpetual 
honor,  and  also  of  unceasing  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  all  her  subjects.  The  advance  of  the 
principles  of  peace  and  upright  administration 
has  been  her  highest  aim.  Good  men  and  women 
in  all  civilized  countries,  including  those  of  the 
greatest  capacity  and  most  comprehensiue  views, 
as  well  as  all  others,  are  strong  in  their  admira- 
tion of  the  moi'al  courage  displayed  by  the 
Queen  in  endeavoring,  at  all  hazards  consistent 
with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  Britain,  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Her  trust  is  in  God, 
Britain  and  the  Empire.  And  among  the  titles 
that  surround  her  imtnortal  name,  there  is  none 
more  appropriate  than  Queen  of  tlie  People. 

Her  power  extends  to  the  ends  of  tiie  earth, 
and  she  rulos  around  the  world. 
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In  a  book  of  reference  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  it  is  stated  tliat  the 
area  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  was  at  that 
time  (2,000,000)  two  million  square  miles.  Sixty 
years  later  a  similar  authority  tells  us  that  the 
British  rule  embraces  no  less  than  (11,335,000) 
eleven  million,  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  square  miles,  an  addition  of  (9,335,000) 
nine  million,  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  square  miles,  since  Victoria  the  First 
mounted  the  English  throne. 

The  Roman  Empire,  which  for  centuries  gave 
a  measure  of  unapproachable  magnitude  to  the 
minds  of  men  and  which  seemed  to  overshadow 
the  world,  was  vast  indeed  in  its  extent.  But 
the  acquisitions  of  territory  in  the  sixty  years 
of  the  Victorian  Era  to  the  British  Empire  have 
been  greater  in  extent,  than  the  whole  dominion 
of  Ancient  Rome.  And  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
embraces  more  than  one  quarter  of  this  vast 
British  Empre. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  the 
occasion  of  the  South  Australian  dinner,  gave  in 
graphic  words  some  of  the  salient  features  of 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  British  Empire. 
He  said  :  "  The  British  Empire  is  fifty  three 
times  the  size  of  France,  fifty  two  times  the 
size  of  Germany,  three  and  a  half  times  ihe  size 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  thrice  the  size 
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of  Europe,  with  treble  the  population  of  all  the 
Russias.  Ifc  extends  over  eleven  million  square 
miles,  that  is  ninety  one  times  the  aera  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  occupies  one  fifth 
of  the  human  race,  or  three  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  people.  It  embraces  four 
continents,  ten  thousand  islands,  five  hundred 
promontories,  and  two  thousand  rivers.  Men 
of  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welch  birth  have 
acquired  all  this  vast  territory  and  mainly 
within  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Very  much  of  it  has  been  acquired  and  a  great 
deal  done  to  consolidate  it  during  the  sixty 
years  ol:  Her  Majesty's  reign.  It  is  a  mighty 
Empire." 

Nova  Scotia  is  but  a  speck  of  this  mighty 
empire,  yet  small  as  it  is,  its  people  are  as  loyal 
to  their  Queen,  as  those  of  any  spot  in  the  vast 
domain.  With  one  acclaim  they  voiced  their 
o^reetinirs  and  concrratulations  at  the  close  of  Her 
Majesty's  sixt}''  years  glorious  reign,  and  added 
to  these  the  prayer  ;  That  the  providence,  who 
has  watched  over  her,  and  guided  her  through 
all  her  rule,  may  spare  her  many  years  to  rule 
over  them  and  her  millions  of  contented  and 
happy  subjects. 

The  leading  events  in  Canada  since  con- 
federation, are  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  the  admi.sson  of  Biitish 
Columbia  to  the  union,  the  admission  of  Prince 
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Edward  Island,  the  purchase  of  Prince  Ruperts 
land,  the  Reil  rebellions,  tlie  celebrated  march  of 
Wolseley  to  Fort  Garry,  the  establishnient  of 
the  N,  W.  Mounted  Police  force,  now  comprising 
a  body  of  men,  who  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
finest  troops  in  the  world,  the  beginning  and 
completion  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railwa}^  the 
establishment  of  the  Salvation  x\rmy  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  the  rapid  conversion  of  the 
Indians  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  the 
introduction  of  the  national  polic}',  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  of 
Canadians  to  provincial  governorship,  the 
Repeal  Question  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  half 
century  celebration  of  the  Queen's  reign,  and 
the  greater  one  at  the  close  of  her  sixty  years 
rule.  Szc. 

The  Canada  Pacific  Railway  has  linked  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  at  eveiy 
station  between  the  two  great  seas,  the  Union 
Jack  fioats  in  peaceful  triumph.  The  Bible  has 
steadily  marched  beside  the  flag,  and  beneath  its 
proud  folds  has  been  instructing  the  settlers,  in 
their  duty  to  one  another,  to  their  God  and  to 
other  nations  and  peoples. 

During  Her  Majesty's  reign  England  has  built 
22,000  miles  of  railway,  at  an  expense  of 
$4,000,000,000.  The  United  States  of  America 
have  built  170,000  miles  of  railway,  costing 
ten  billion  dollars     India  has  built  34,000  miles; 
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Cape  Colony  has  constructed  8,000  miles  of  rail- 
way, and  the  British  North  American  provinces 
and  the  Dominion  nearly  15,000  miles  of  rail- 
road. The  United  States  of  America  have  had 
over  a  dozen  Presidents  since  the  coronation  day 
of  Queen  Victoria.  When  she  ascended  the 
throne  the  journey  across  the  Atlantic  took 
eighteen  and  twenty  days  ;  to-day  it  is  made  by 
the  ocean  greyhounds  in  a  few  hours  over  five 
days. 

Prime  J\Iinisters  since  1S67. 
In  1868,  Benjamin  Disraeli. 
"      W.  E.  Gladstone. 
1874,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
"  1880,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

1885,  JMarquis  of  Salisbury. 

1886,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
"  1886,  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

1892,  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

"  1894,  Lord  Rosebery. 

"  1895,  Lord  Salisbury. 
Greece  may  have  created  beauty  and  wisdom, 
and  Rome  power  through  the  acquisition  of  a 
great  empire,  but  England  has  extended  wisdom 
and  power  and  love  with  her  ever  increasing 
possessions,  and  over  these  possessions  a  woman 
rules,  whom  her  subjects  value  more  than  all  the 
Caesars  together  of  Rome  were  ever  valued  by 
their  subjects.  The  might  and  invincibility  of 
the  once  great  Roman  empire  could  never  bear 
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the  least  comparison  to  the  might  and  invincibil- 
ity of  the  British  empire  to  which  the  great 
Queen  has  contributed  so  much.  The.  favor  of 
God  has  rested  upon  her  and  the  light  and  love 
of  heaven  have  illuminatedall  the  colonial  posses- 
sessions.  Her  court  has  been  pure,  her  rule  wise 
and  her  aim  peace.  Her  life  and  her  reign  have 
brouirht  untold  blessintjs  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  empire.  And  the  result  of  such  a  reign  to 
the  world,  who  can  tell  ! 

Whatever  were  the  feelings  of  Nova  Scotiaus 
tliirty  years  ago,  and  whatever  those  feelings 
may  be  to-day,  not  one  in  the  province  can  be 
found  who  would  cast  a  shadow  of  imputation 
on  the  Queen.  She  is  loved  as  a  mother  as  well 
as  a  queen. 

The  last  thing  in  the  Queen's  reign  connected 
with  Canada  to  be  recorded  in  this  chapter  is 
taken  from  a  late  London  w^eekly,  The 
Outlook,  devoted  to  politics,  life,  letters  and  the 
arts,  and  conducted  with  unusual  brilliance  : 

"  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal  took  his 
seat  and  subscribed  the  roll  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers  on  Tuesday.  It  was  all  very  quietly  done 
and  is  dismissed  in  a  line  in  English  journals.  Yet 
from  that  single  ceremony  may  date  a  great  develop- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  empire,  for  the 
Canadian  High  Commissioner  is  the  first  direct 
representative  of  a  colony  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament." 

If  Imperial  Federation  ever  becomes  a  great 

and  leading  question  among  British  politicians 
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and  the  English  people  it  is  more  than  likely 
Canada  will  be  the  first  colony  invited  to  unite 
in  the  great  scheme,  and  other  colonies  as  they 
attain  to  the  position  of  Canada  will  also  be 
invited  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Imperial 
Empire.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  leading  colonies  could  offer  no  greater  honor 
to  the  British  crown  than  b}-  showing  a  disposi- 
tion to  unite  with  England  in  forming  an 
Imperial  Federation  in  the  closing  years  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

If,  however,  a  change  is  to  be  made,  and  a 
great  federated  empire  is  to  be  formed  and  sup- 
ported, it  will  not  be  by  the  sole  authority  of 
a  Canadian  Parliament,  and  ratified  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  but  first  of  all  it  must  be 
supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  Canadian 
public. 

The  glorious  cause  of  freedom,  of  independence, 
and  of  the  country's  constitution  will  not  be 
handled  alone  by  parliaments,  without  first 
seeking  the  will  of  the  people,  whose  right  it  is 
to  deal  with  these  matters.  The  most  sacred 
of  all  matters  connected  with  the  colonies  will 
never  again  be  trusted  to  parliaments,  to 
conventions,  to  commissioners,  or  otherwise 
without  the  people's  impress.  Titles  and  deco- 
rations may  be  cast  among  schools  of  Canadian 
politicians  and  others,  which  may  be  found 
irresistible  alike  to  weak  and  strong  minds,  but 
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through  these  the  Canadian  public  will  not  be 
Kiisled  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  country. 
In  this  free  and  enlightened  age,  no  government 
€ven  if  supported  by  a  combination  of  d  ukes,  lords 
and  baronets,  will  be  allowed  to  violate  the 
constitution  or  usurp  the  powers  of  the  people. 
So  long  as  the  Canadian  conaititution  continues 
to  grow  and  alter  with  the  revolving  years  and 
€hanging  times,  it  is  hoped  it  will  grow  and 
alter  to  suit  first  and  last  the  popular  will. 

Canadians,  like  Englishmen,  are  a  proud 
people,  in  which  reason  has  acqsired  the  ascend- 
ency over  vain  ambition,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  thought  of  contrib- 
uting their  resources  to  establishing  a  vast, 
•controlling  and  perhaps  a  domineering  power  in 
the  world,  without  first  being  ffilly  convinced  it 
will  be  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  world. 


Chapter  XVIII, 


Howe  and  Macdonald. 


The  lo'^s  of  a  statesman  like  the  Honourable 
Joseph  Howe  to  Nova  Scotia  is  being  more 
severely  felt  as  time  passes  away.  He  is  more 
and  more  being  admired  by  all  parties  and  all 
classes  for  his  fearlessness  and  impartialit\',  for 
his  strength  and  grasp  of  mind,  for  his  dislike 
of  mere  display  and  for  his  consistent  advocacy  of 
liberal  principles.  All  the  great  questions  in 
modern  politics  received  his  earnest  attention. 
He  found  time,  too,  for  literary  recreation.  All 
his  countrymen  honour  him  for  the  earnestness 
and  sincerity  with  which  he  advocated  many 
liberal  reforms  which  have  been  successfully 
carried  out.  It  is  as  a  reformer  that  Joseph 
Howe's  name  will  be  remembered  by  posterity. 
He  possessed  transcendent  abilities  and  that 
genius  which  would  have  fitted  him  to  become, 
had  opportunities  ottered  a  great  leader  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  or  in  the  councils  of 
the  most  enh'ghtened  nations.  And  he  will  be 
remembered  because  he  was  a  conscientious, 
practical  and  thoroughly  accomplished  states- 
man, who  having  chosen  his  vocation,  gave  to  it 
all  his  thoughts  and  energies,  and  who  died  fron> 
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over  exertion  and  anxiety  in  the  discharge  of 
the  heavy  duties  devolving  upon  him. 

P'or  the  course  he  had  taken  on  the  question 
of  "  Better  Terms  "  for  his  province,  he  had  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  slanderous  attacks  and 
•disreputable  charges  ;  but  he  appealed  to  the 
whole  course  of  his  public  life  for  the  refutation 
of  such  charges.  Both  in  public  and  private  life 
Mr.  Howe  always  evinced  a  sincere  desire  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  his  native  land.  The 
mental  character  of  Mr.  Howe  in  some  points 
resembled  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  and  like 
that  eminent  statesman,  sometimes  a  puzzle  to 
his  friends,  and  a  puzzle  to  himself,  he  bravely 
fought  his  way  to  the  truth.  J\Ir.  Howe,  no 
doubt,  after  looking  carefully  through  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  grit  party  of  Canada,  saw  the 
only  rising  hope  for  Nova  Scotia  in  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  parlia- 
mentary talent,  of  cautious  temper  and  moderate 
opinions,  whose  abilities  and  demeanour  obtained 
for  him  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  parties. 

If  the  hope  of  Nova  Scotia  has  not  grown 
much  brighter  since  the  union  of  Howe  and 
Macdonald,  her  course  should  now  be  perfectly 
clear;  there  may  be  great  difficulties  before  her 
<ind  heavy  and  severe  strugi^les,  but  she  has  only 
to  be  more  true  to  herself,  than  to  parties  and 
party  leaders,  if  so,  success  will  infallibly  crown 
her  efforts.     A   success  not  equal   to   that   she 
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would  have  possessed,  if  her  union  with  Canada 
had  never  been  accomplished,  but  a  success 
greater  than  she  now  has,  for  to  use  the  words 
of  and  Irishman,  "in  the  union  she  has  gained  a 
loss." 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  good  statesman  in 
the  course  of  his  public  career  to  be  maligned 
and  misrepresented  either  by  his  coadjutors  or 
the  public.  For  thirty  years  Howe  had  proved 
himself  an  honest,  unselfish,  consistent  states- 
man, and  all  now  admit  his  death  was  a  lament- 
able occurrauce  to  Nova  Scotia.  His  character 
during  that  period  had  been  patent  to  English- 
men, Americans  and  the  world  ;  but  no  one  until 
his  failure  in  the  cause  of  Repeal  accused  him  of 
duplicity.  If  they  had  his  life  would  have  given 
the  lie  to  their  assertions,  as  it  does  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  his  death  to  the  coarse  and 
contemptable  observations  of  those  who  should 
have  been  his  friends  when  he  was  nearing  the 
close  of  an  honorable  career.  Some  of  those 
who  denounced  him  in  the  strongest  terms  were 
colleagues  and  supporters  of  the  men  who 
opposed  any  concession  to  Nova  Scotia  and  who 
strenously  and  deteruatnedly  bound  themselves 
together  to  hold  this  province  to  the  union 
under  the  terms  it  had  been  forced  into  it.  The 
citizens  of  his  province  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  admit  at  this  time,  that  his  defence  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  manly  and  spirited,  and  that 
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not,  till  he  saw  his  powers  had  proved  inade- 
quate to  the  crises,  because  the  extraordinary 
difficulties  of  his  position  demanded  something 
more  than  great  talents  and  untiring  assiduity. 
did  he  attempt  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could 
for  his  province. 

All  must  honor  his  name  and  the  historians 
will  honor  him  hereafter  for  his  forgetfulness  of 
self,  his  noble  patriotism  to  England  and  his 
deep  sympathy  with  his  brethren  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  people  of  this  province  looked  to 
him  to  rescue  them  from  their  miserable  posi- 
tion, and  probably  no  statesman  ever  undertook 
a  harder  task  at  a  more  deeply  critical  juncture. 
Arid  were  he  living  to-day,  there  could  not  be 
found  one,  in  whom  Nova  Scotians  would  be 
disposed  to  place  greater  confidence. 

Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  statesmen 
who  were  the  originators  of  the  Union,  and  who 
knew  they  had  filched  Nova  Scotia  into  the 
confederation  against  the  will  of  her  inhabitants, 
had  the  selfish  satisfaction  of  witnessing  on  the 
floors  of  parliament  representatives  from  this 
province,  silent  and  assenting  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  should  have  spoken  out  boldl}^  and 
earnestly  in  defence  of  their  constituents.  Time 
proves  all  things  and  to-day  Howe  towers  above 
all  those  Nova  Scotians  as  a  Pyramid  among 
Pygmies.  Howe  saw  at  that  time  what  most 
persons  see  to-day,  that  after  the  Anti-Uriionist 
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members  had  sacrifised  the  cause  of  their 
province  for  party  purposes,  in  the  Commons  of 
Canada,  that  the  fetters  of  confederation  were 
more  tightly  bound,  and  there  was  only  left  one 
course,  and  that  course  was  to  secure  better 
terms  for  his  ill  fated  province. 

What  little  he  was  able  to  accomplish  was 
achieved  in  face  of  long  and  determined  oppo- 
sition :  the  deadly  opposition  of  Canadian  Grits 
and  Nova  Scotian  Anti-Unionists.  Mistaken 
Howe  might  have  been  regarding  the  deeply- 
rooted  bitterness  of  his  followers  in  this  province 
against  Confederation,  but  who  believes  for  a 
moment  that  he  ever  intended  to  deceive  his 
supporters  to  serve  personal  ends.  And  until 
his  motives,  in  acting  the  part  he  did,  can  be 
proved  not  to  have  been  in  the  interest  of  his 
countrymen,  he  must  be  admired  for  the 
unwearied  assiduity  which  ever  accompanied 
the  noble  efforts  of  his  genius.  If  he  made  any 
errors,  they  were  errors  of  greatness  ;  his  virtues 
as  a  patriot  and  statesman  were  almost  unique. 
In  the  lamentable  opposition  he  received  from 
many  of  those  w^ho  were  formerly  his  staunchest 
friends,  he  scarcely  ever  evinced  any  bitterness, 
and  when  he  did  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  hounded  during  the  campaign  in  Hants 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  his  words 
evinced  nothing  more  than  the  outflow  of  that 
moral  indiirnation  which    a  nature  so   good    as 
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his  was,  is  first  to  feel,  and  which,  with  such 
overwhelming  powers  of  oratory,  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  restrain.  Some  of  those  who 
opposed  his  return  in  that  campaign,  being 
young  in  years  and  experience  at  the  time,  have 
since  deeply  regretted  the  course  they  then 
pursued.  To-day  Howe  lives  deeper  in  the 
hearts  of  Nova  Scotians  than  ever,  while  those 
who  with  malignant  bitterness  cruelly  misrepre- 
sented him,  appear  to  this  generation  as  persons 
jsalous  and  insincere,  and  who  were  never 
swayed  by  grand  impulses.  It  is  perhaps  not 
well  to  return  too  often  to  the  past,  and  to  recall 
circumstances  now  partly  forgotten,  or  the  recol- 
lection of  which  survives  only  in  a  small  number 
of  memories  ;  but  it  will  be  well  for  Nova  Scotia 
if  the  old  liberal  principles  for  which  Howe  long 
and  gallantly  fought  are  resurrected  in  all  their 
purity.  He  was  ever  true  to  his  principles  and 
never  allowed  them  to  be  swayed  by  Canadian 
Clear  Gritism.  A  statesman  who  does  not 
undertake  the  conduct  of  affairs  from  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  and  from  honorable  motives,  has 
not  in  his  lieart  the  principles  of  unadulterated 
liberalism,  and  no  man  who  calls  himself  a 
liberal  should  give  his  support  to  such  a  man. 
When  he  does  so,  he  cannot  be  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  perform  his  duty  to  his  province  or 
country.  When  the  noblest  sentiments  and 
truest   principles    animate    and    direct    political 
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parties,  they   encourage    human    intellio-cnce  in 
the  paths  of  purity  and  progress. 

"  May  davs  long  past  return  again, 
By  all  their  hopes  attended  : 
And  strains  of  never-changing  truth 
Id  one  fond  union  blended." 

Nova  Scotia  never  wanted  a  Howe  more  than 
she  wants  one  to-day.  She  wants  a  leader  who 
would  be  an  able  and  trustworthy  advocate  of 
provincial  rights  and  reform,  and  whose  every 
effort  would  be  unreservedly  given  to  advance 
the  pure  and  undefiled  principlee  of  liberalism. 
This  province  has  borne  too  long  with  men, 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  who 
have  proved  themselves  inadequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duty  that  devolved  upon  them, 
and  who  have  appeared  insensible  to  the  feelings 
and  complaints  of  the  great  electoral  body.  If 
this  province  could  place  at  the  council  board  of 
the  Dominion  a  gentleman  who,  by  his  magna- 
nimity of  mind,  by  his  far-seeing  policy,  and 
by  his  honesty  of  purpose,  would  excite  the 
warmest  sympathy  of  his  colleagues,  he  would 
doubtless  accomplish  something  more  than  has 
been  accomplished  for  the  province.  Had  Howe 
lived  two  decades  longer,  Xova  Scotia  would 
have  always  been  near  his  heart,  her  interests 
would  have  been  his  interests,  and  her  happiness 
his  happiness.  His  years  would  have  been 
devoied  to  her,  as  they  had  in  the  past.     But 
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Howe  is  dead,  and  no  one  has  risen  to  fill  his 
place.  Those  in  this  county  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  Joseph  Howe,  and  who  worked  for  him 
or  against  him,  will  ever  remember  his  finely 
touched  spirit,  his  broad  intellect,  and  lofty 
imagination  and  noble  kindliness  of  soul.  He 
looked  upon  the  follies  and  frailties  of  men 
during  a  political  contesfc,  as  but  natural,  ^'•et  he 
strongly  believed  in  the  upward  progress  of 
mankind,  and  looked  for  a  better  day.  He 
formed  sume  of  those  true  friendships  in  Hants 
County  which  like  the  shadows  of  evening,  in- 
crease even  till  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
kindliness  of  his  nature  showed  itself  in  the 
broad  honest  smile,  as  he  approached  all  classes 
of  his  constituents. 

He  would  take  the  shipbuilders  by  the  hand 
with  a  whole  souled  grip,  and  talk  with  them 
about  their  magnificent  enterprise  and  substan- 
tial reward,  and  to  the  agriculturists  of  their 
yeoman  spirit  and  their  power  at  the  polls.  To 
the  woiking  men  of  their  honourable  and  pi'o- 
longed  toil  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the 
province,  and  earning  an  honest  livelihood  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  And  in  leaving  their  company, 
he  would  place  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
John,  Pat  or  Sandy,  and  with  a  gentle  tap  or 
two  remark  to  them,  "  You  are  the  yeoman  in 
whoo)  the  country   must  trust,  and  in  whom  I 
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must  trust  for  my  return.  If  you  honor  me 
witli  your  confidence,  I  shall  do  my  best  for  you 
all.  I  sometimes,  my  dear  fellows,  envy  you  in 
your  manly  toil,  when  I  compare  it  with  my 
drudgery.  I  shall  always  remember  with  pride 
my  visit  among  j'ou  to-day,"  His  visit  was  the 
theme  of  conversation  among  the  men  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  toil.  He  impressed  them  as 
one  of  themselves,  and  by  his  off  hand  manner 
many  a  simple,  warm  hearted  rustic  was  induced 
to  give  his  first  vote  to  Joe  Howe. 

Those  ubiquitous  and  officious  characters 
always  to  be  met  with  in  most  polling  sections, 
Howe  had  small  opinion  of.  He  quietly  describ- 
ed one  of  those  fellows  as  having  the  gait  of  a 
parvenu  and  the  head  of  a  weasel.  There  was 
another  class  he  always  cast  a  suspicious 
glance  upon.  These  were  the  men,  who  to  gain 
the  esteem  of  their  fellow  beings,  and  work 
themselves  into  ofKcial  position  or  parliament, 
scented  vestries  and  churches  and  temperance 
organizations,  and  who  when  before  the  church 
and  the  world  were  just,  honest  and  upright,  but 
to  use  a  Yankee  expression,  when  not  before  the 
church  or  world,  their  walk  was  "  slantandicular," 
and  who  would  commit  acts  in  secret-counsel 
that  any  open  sinner  would  be  ashamed  of. 
These  fellows  he  called  hatchet-heads  and  shunn- 
ed them  as  he  would  a  rattle  snake.  The  fol- 
lowing words  were  once  delivered  in  this  county. 
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"  When  such  a  mixture  of  professed  goodness 
and  quiet  cunning,  help  to  confer  place,  profit 
and  reputation,  there  is  no  saying  to  what 
positions  such  characters  may  aspire,  and  by 
Nvhat  unmanly  and  deceptive  acts  they  may 
attain  their  ends.  "  Why  I  met  a  day  or  two 
ago.  one  of  tliis  class,  whom  I  really  believe  has 
the  vanity  to  think  himself  a  second  Chatham, 
and  fitted  for  acting  the  part  of  a  second  Sully. 
He  flatters  people  to  gain  their  confidence,  and 
promises  everything  in  the  most  pleasant  and 
assuming  manner.  But  you  will  live  long 
enough  to  find  out  that  his  smile,  his  words  and 
his  promises  are  sheer  hypocrisy.  His  concealed 
vice  is  countenanced  by  unsuspecting  voters 
and  cunning  self-interested  hypocrites.  Watch 
his  life  and  you  will  find  it  a  vice  which  carries 
with  it  its  own  punishment.  Such  characters 
are  good  for  one  thing  only,  and  that  is  to  rate 
the  profit  and  pleasures  of  position  and  office 
above  the  service  oF  their  country.  You  may 
call  them  Johns  but  they  have  the  character  of 
a  Judas." 

Seeing  him  amongst  his  constituents,  gave  one 
a  better  opportunity  of  judging  of  Howe's  gen- 
erosity of  mind,  firmness  of  principle  and  true 
manhood,  than  perhaps  upon  any  other  occasion 
He  is  said  to  have  converted  a  tory  of  forty 
years  standing,  in  the  following  manner.  He 
said  to  the  workman,  "  of  course  I  cannot  expect 
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your  support."  "  No,  replied  the  toiler,  '  my 
grandfather  was  a  tory,  my  father  is  a  tory,  and 
I  have  always  been  one.' " 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  swinging  the 
broad  axe,"  asked  Mr.  Howe.  "  For  about  forty 
years,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  do  you  expect  to 
swing  it  thirty  or  forty  j^ears  longer,  thi-ough 
the  long  days  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Howe. 

"  I  hope  not,"  answered  the  hewer  of  wood. 
'■'  Then  trust  in  me,"  said  Mr.  Howe.  The 
niechanic  without  looking  up  or  slacking  the 
least  in  his  work,  said,  "  I  am  going  to  try  you 
this  time,"  and  he  did  vote  for  him  on  that 
occasion  and  always  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
leaving  behind  him  a  family  of  the  staunchest 
liberals  in  the  constituency. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  possessed  this  faculty 
of  Howe,  (the  rare  qualification  of  knowing 
how  to  attract  men  and  hold  them.)  At  a 
gathering  which  Sir  John  was  to  address  were 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  crowd  was 
large.  As  soon  as  Sir  John  came  on  the  ground, 
he  started  in  to  make  himself  known  individual- 
ly. It  was  at  the  great  party  gathering  at  Birch 
Cove.  A  group  of  persons  standing  near  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd,  saw  Sir  John  slowly  mak- 
ing his  way  through  the  human  mass,  picking  up 
each  individual  on  his  way.  The  group  watched 
the  movement  of  his  hat,  which  moved  along  at 
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an  angle  of  fort^'-Gve  degrees.  His  position 
could  easily  be  located  by  watching  his  hat.  As 
he  approached  the  group,  he  stepped  aside  and 
shook  heartily  by  the  hand  two  ordinafry  looking 
men,  saying  with  a  smile,  "  I-am  pleased  to  meet 
you,  we  have  a  charming  da}'  for  our  turn  out, 
I  hope  you  have  brought  3'our  friends,  also  to 
enjoy  with  us,  this  lovely  afternoon.  You  have 
here  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Canada. 
It  is  such  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  my  Nova 
Scotia  friends.  I  often  think  of  )'0u  all,  if  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  visit  you  often."  He  shook 
their  hands  in  that  way  in  which  one  man  seems 
to  convey  his  feelings  to  another  and  passed  on 
toward  others.  One  of  the  men  said  to  his 
companion  :  "  Bill  I'm  dashed  if  he  don't  know 
me."  "  Aj^e  do  he  and  me  too,"  replied  the 
other.  These  men  really  believed  that  he  had 
seen  them  before,  and  felt  that  they  were  as 
good  as  any  one  of  the  party,  and  perhaps  they 
were.  And  in  reality  were  more  worthy,  than  some 
present,  who  made  much  greater  pretentions. 

This  rare  quality,  is  seldom  if  ever  found  in 
irritable,  narrow,  jealous,  vain  and  insincere 
men.  j\len  who  are  never  swayed  by  grand 
impulses,  and  whose  friendships  are  not  both  of 
the  intellect  and  heart. 

By  the  possession  of  this  gift,  combined  with 
their  other  great  qualities,  one  can  readily  under- 
stand   the    fury    of    enthusaisni    which    always 
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greeted   Howe    and    Macdonald    whenever    they 
appeared  upon  the  public  platform. 

Their  great  qualities  of  head  and  lieart,  their 
deep  interest  in  all  classes  of  humanity,  their 
splendid  achievements,  ^nd  their  dislike  of  mere 
display  so  distinguished  them  from  the  ordinary 
public  men,  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  countr}' 
were  attracted  toward  them.  And  their  able 
leadership,  their  skill  in  cabinets  and  parlia- 
ments made  the  country  ring  with  applause. 
And  to-day  when  they  are  not  present  in  the 
arena  of  party  strife,  their  sound  home  patriot- 
ism and  constant  loyalty  to  Old  England  reflect 
a  brilliant  lustre  on  their  great  names. 

The  exertions  made  in  Nova  Scotia  over  half 
a  century  ago  by  Howe  for  government  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  and  the  victories  he 
obtained,  are  not  exceeded  in  the  brightest  pages 
of  history,  and  have  filled  all  his  countrymen 
with  admiration  and  gratitude.  Neither  Howe 
nor  Macdonald  were  political  bigots,  every  great 
man  has  to  suit  himself  somewhat  to  the  time  in 
which  he  lives,  even  if  he  see  beyond  the  range 
of  ordinary  mortals.  They  would  like  to  see 
mere  party  feeling  driven  out  by  a  higher  senti- 
ment, which  would  unite  as  one  soul  all  who 
love  their  country,  and  which  would  enable  men 
to  forget,  largely,  person  and  party,  in  their 
deep  concern  for  the  general  interest  of  tho 
community  at  large. 
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They  would  like  to  see  new  fields  open,  not 
for  the  display  of  eloquence,  but  for  the  utter- 
ance of  that  sound  wisdom,  which  every  broad 
minded  and  well  informed  elector  values  more 
highly.  Howe  and  Macdonald  were  not  without 
faults.  They  were  human  like  other  people. 
They  had  faults  as  most  great  men  have  had 
them,  and  as  many  ordinary  men  have  had 
them.  Their  ambitions  and  necessities  may  at 
times  have  led  them  from  the  path  of  strict 
rectitude,  but  like  well  equipped  and  true  pro- 
portioned ships,  that  by  stress  of  weather 
occasionally  fall  off  their  course,  in  the  main, 
point  steadily  and  straight  ahead.  Like  much 
smaller  men,  they  may  have  lost  their  time,  if 
not  their  temper,  by  sometimes  indulging  in  an 
abortive  series  of  assaults  and  repulses,  but 
when  any  momentous  subjects  were  agitating 
the  heart  and  quickening  the  pulsations  of  the 
people,  they  took  their  stand  far  beyond  idle 
bickering  and  party  warfare. 

The  splendour  of  Howe's  character  and  war- 
fare renders  the  era  of  responsible  government 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Nova  Scotian  or 
Canadian  history.  He  exhibited  his  firm  liberal 
principles,  in  this  county  when  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  as  he  quoted  the  words  of  Charles  James 
Fox  :  "  He  held  that  liberty  was  the  essence  of 
the  British  constitution,  the  end  of  all  govern- 
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ment  is  the  happiness  of  the  governed.  I  know 
of  no  way  of  governing  mankind  but  by  con- 
ciliating them  ;  I  know  of  no  mode  of  governing 
the  people  but  by  letting  them  have  their  own 
way.  Mankind  were  made  for  themselves  nob 
for  others."  Howe  was  against  confederation 
because  the  intelligence  of  his  province  opposed 
it,  and  were  he  living  to-day  he  would  be  opposed 
to  Imperial  Federation  according  to  his  sound 
liberal  principles  unless  assured  by  the  direct 
voice  of  the  electors,  that  a  large  majority  of 
Canadians  were  desirous  of  a  greater  union. 

His  protests  against  the  action  of  the  Imperial 
Government  and  Parliament  on  the  question  of 
union  with  Canada,  were  long,  strong  and  de- 
termined, and  like  Williams  of  Khar.s,  he  only 
surrendered,  when  all  hops  and  relief  were  gone. 
He  understood  the  deep,  broad  principles  of 
freedom,  better  than  most  statesmen  of  his  time. 
None  understood  the  Colonial  system  better,  and 
if  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  had  under- 
stood the  Colonial  system  as  well  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  as  Mr.  Howe  did,  and 
as  he  (Gladstone)  appeared  to  have  understood  it, 
when  he  delivered  his  great  Midlothian  speech 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  he  might 
have  acted  differently  wlien  the  petition  of  the 
thirty-one  thousand  Nova  Scotian  electors  was 
before  him  praying  for  separation  from  Canaila. 
He  said  in  that  speech  :  "  Have  we  not  scattered 
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over  the  world,  a  number  of  states,  colonial  in 
their  origin,  but  which  now  have,  in  more  tlian 
one  sense  swollen  to  national  dimensions.  Is  it 
not  true  that  every  one  of  these  is  subject  to  the 
supremacy  of  parliament?  And  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  consider  that  the  supreniac}'  is  or  is 
not  a  shadow  or  a  fiction.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a 
real,  overshadowing,  controlling  power — a  power 
meant  to  be  called  into  action  should  occasion 
arise,  but  with  respect  to  which  the  prayer  of 
every  man  is,  that  such  occasion  may  not  come, 
and  will  not  come,  and  the  belief  of  every 
rational  man  founded  upon  experience,  is  that 
such  occasion  need  not  come,  and  will  not  come. 
What  I  mean  is  the  supremacy  occasioned  in 
that  sense  in  which  it  imparts  the  smallest 
interference  with  the  local  freedom  of  such  states 
as  Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies." 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  these  words  he  was 
perfectly  sensible  of  what  the  result  might  be,  if 
the  British  Government  and  Parliament  should 
interfere  with  the  local  freedom  of  any  single 
Australian  colony,  as  the  British  Government 
and  Parliament  interfered  with  the  local  freedom 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven. 

Howe  was  always  the  friend  and  deliverer 
of  his  countrymen,  and  by  no  tyranny  ever 
attempted  to  trample  their  rights  under  his  feet. 
In  his  heart  he  must  have  despised  those  men 
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who  were  afterwards  decorated  for  their  perfidy, 
and  who  pretended  antl  professed  to  be  safe  and 
authorized  guides  of  the  people,  and  who  used 
their  utmost  efforts  to  deceive  them  and  betray 
them. 

Many  at  this  time  remember  their  brazen 
promises,  uttered  and  echoed  from  one  end  of 
the  province  to  the  other.  They  told  the  people 
that  whatever  the  losses  of  the  province,  the  loss 
of  its  constitution,  its  revenue,  and  its  colonial 
independence,  whatever  these  were,  it  was  to 
enjoy  inestimable  benetiis  that  would  outweigh 
all  these  a  thousand  times. 

The  people  were  to  see  Halifax  harbor  dotted 
daily  with  thousands  of  masts  frun  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  granaries  of  the  West  would 
pour  their  wealth  daily  into  the  hatches  of 
hundreds  of  ships.  In  ten  years,  twenty  years 
at  the  most,  Chebucto  harbor  would,  become  the 
Liverpool  of  Canada  or  the  New  York  of  the 
Dominion.  The  farming  districts  of  the  pro- 
vince would  teem  with  population,  and  their 
barns  be  bursting  with  grain.  Ships  would 
increase  in  demand,  ship  building  would  be 
revolutionized,  and  every  county  froui  Cape 
North  to  Cape  Sable  would  boast  of  its  increas- 
ing enterprises  and  its  millionaires,  and  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  would  not  be  able  to  hold  all  the  fish 
Canada  and  the  North  West  would  consume  in 
a  year.    Such   were  some  of  the  prophesies    of 
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those  men  who  were  the  makers  of  Confedera- 
tion and  the  makers  of  themselves  at  their 
countrymen's  expense. 

Thirty  year.s  of  Canadian  Union  have  made  it 
a  fixed  fact.  Nova  Scotia  is  linked  to  some  of 
the  provinces  by  ties  of  similarity  and  kinship, 
b}'  common  effort  and  common  risk  in  the  past. 
But  her  position  in  the  great  Union  requires  a 
Howe  more  to-day  than  at  any  other  time  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  lead  the  Liberals  of 
Nova  Scotia  independently  and  wisely  among 
the  Canadian  parties,  inspiring  them  with  zeal 
first  in  the  interests  of  their  province,  and  lead- 
ing them  above  the  biddings  of  parties  and 
boodlers,  and  of  those  who  take  their  stand  npon 
reversible  platforms.  No  statesmen  or  politicians 
of  any  class  can  stand  high  in  moral  dignity  and 
in  true  nobility  of  feeling  who  allow  party  and 
power-loving  propensities  to  stifle  or  even  to 
injure  the  highest  principles  of  action. 

For  some  reason  which  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained,  hostility  to  Nova  Scotia 
lived  in  McKenzie  as  it  did  in  Blake.  It  must 
have  been  galling  indeed  to  the  illustrious  son 
of  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  disciplined  under  the 
commanding  influence  of  his  character  the  public 
spirit  of  his  province,  to  see  men  calling  them- 
selves Liberals  form  an  all-powerful  unity  with 
those  men  who  doggedly  opposed  any  relief  to 
the  land  in   which   his   greatest    interests  were 
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enwrapped.  These  men  hated  the  independence 
of  Howe,  because  they  well  knew  it  weakened 
their  power.  They  were  wantinc^  in  moral 
strength,  which  is  the  true  greatness  of  a 
nation,  a  people,  a  party,  or  an  individual. 

Howe  was  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  party  would, 
as  a  rule,  place  any  interests,  even  those  of 
country,  above  the  interests  of  the  party, 
especially  a  party  hungry  for  place.  He  knew 
that  those  who  tightly  embrace  party  super- 
stitions are  unable  to  consider  political  ques- 
tions on  their  merits.  The  spirit  of  party  and 
place  seemed  to  animate  and  control  all  the 
counsels  of  the  opposition  in  the  first  parliament 
of  the  Dominion.  It  may  not  be  necessary  under 
present  conditions  to  do  away  with  part}',  but  it 
is  necessary  in  the  interest  and  honor  of  every 
civilized  country  to  have  a  number  of  honest, 
intelligent  and  independent  men  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  between  parties.  When  this 
happy  state  of  things  comes  to  pass,  deception, 
jobbei'y  and  corruption  in  high  places  must 
cease. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  returned  to  power 
during  the  commercial  union  and  unrestricted 
reciprocity  agitation  by  the  independent  liberal 
vote  of  the  country.  And  after  his  demise  the 
independent  liberal  vote  assisted  Mr.  Laurier  fco 
pow'er.      The  present  conservative  government 
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of  Great  Britain  rode  into  place  and  power  on 
the  vote  of  tlie  independent  liberals  of  that 
country. 

Fifty  years  a^o  in  France  there  were  quite  a 
few  of  those  intelligent  independent  men.  The 
splendid  example  of  such  persons  as  Bosquet, 
helped  to  bring  about  a  free  form  of  government 
in  that  country.  Bosquet  by  his  independence 
of  action,  his  cool  judgment  and  firm  will,  when 
the  revolution  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  broke  out  was  among  those  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  French  army  to  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly'' for  the  Republic.  And  when  Louis 
Napoleon  put  the  "  yes  or  no  "  to  France, 
General  Bosquet  with  all  his  division  voted  ''  no." 
This  was  true  independence,  it  was  heroic  ;  it 
made  him  a  great  character  in  the  army.  And 
to  his  principle  he  held  with  a  constancy,  which, 
it  must  be  admitted  was  somewhat  hazardous. 
He  was  relegated  to  retirement  as  deep  as 
Cavaignac  or  Emile  Zola,  He  lived  to  have  liis 
gallantry  at  Alma  and  Inkermann  appreciated 
by  England  and  France,  and  crowned  his  career 
b}'  the  capture  of  the  Malakofi',  when  he  led  the 
assult.  Zola's  heroism  waits  for  no  appreciation 
in  the  independent  world. 

Whatever  faults  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
may  have  possessed,  he  has  never  been  charg- 
ed with  enriching  himself  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.      And    this   accusation    has  never   been 
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cast  at  Howe.  Both  of  these  ^leat  men 
could  have  truthfully  uttered  the  words  of 
Clay  in  is  farewell  to  the  Senate  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two  :  "  My  acts  and  my  pub- 
lic conduct  are  affairs  subject  to  the  criticism 
and  judgment  of  my  fellow  men,  but  the  private 
motives  by  which  they  have  been  prompted, 
they  are  only  known  to  the  great  searcher  of 
the  human  heart,  and  whatever  errors — and  I 
doubt  not  they  have  been  many — ma}^  be  dis- 
covered in  a  review  of  my  public  service  to  the 
country,  I  can  with  unshaken  confidence,  appeal 
to  the  Divine  Arbiter  for  the  truth  of  the  de- 
claration that  I  have  been  influenced  by  no 
impure  purpose,  no  personal  aggrandizement, 
but  that  in  all  my  public  acts  I  have  had  a  sole 
and  single  eye,  and  a  warm  and  devoted  heart, 
devoted  and  dedicated  to  what,  in  my  judgment, 
I  believed  to  be  the  true  interests  of  my  beloved 
countiy. 

Howe  and  Macdonald  were  never  ambitious 
to  be  wealthy.  They  had  no  desire  to  use  their 
high  and  important  positions  to  gain  individual 
w^ealth.  They  were  also  too  great  too  favour 
the  tendency  toward  making  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  the  national  ideal.  They  were  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  many  nations  have  checked 
a  sound  growth  by  running  too  much  after  the 
Gods  of  the  world.  They  had  seen  that  the  God 
of  the  Greeks  was  culture,  the  God  of  the  Romans 
military  power,  and  at  the  portals  of  their  coun- 
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try  the  God  of  gold  was  capturing  America,  and 
neither  wished  the  spirit  of  this  God  to  get  a 
strong  hold  on  their  countrymen.  Tbey  could 
place  a  value  upon  the  men  upon  whom  England 
was  heaping  titles,  because  of  their  prominence 
in  party,  through  wealth  and  through  Govern- 
ment influence,  when  these  were  their  principal 
recommendations.  Howe  especially  seemed  to  feel 
that  a  man  who  had  been  a  real  benefactor  to  his 
country,  whether  in  culture,  in  military  genius, 
in  commerce,  in  wealth  or  in  statesmanship, 
should  crave  no  higher  title  than  the  gratitude 
and  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  Knowing  that 
he  who  craved  more  was  giving  himself  away  to 
an  insatiable  vanity  and  ambition  unworthy  of 
strong  manhood.  Both  Howe  and  Macdonald 
were  pleased  that  Canada  was  quite  freed  from 
feudal  traditions,  great  manor  houses,  and  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  and  felt  that  this  country 
required  no  other  peers  than  those  wise,  active- 
men  in  all  grades  of  society,  seeking  intellectual 
advancement  and  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  and 
the  restraints  of  law,  order,  morality  and  religion. 
They  seemed  to  believe  that  if  the  President  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  were  given  the 
power  to  create,  by  bestowing  titles,  an  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth  in  that  country,  it  would  elevate 
a  class  with  such  power  as  would  in  a  short  time 
seriously  cripple  the  free  institutions  of  that  land. 
Without  the  genius  of  Howe,  by  which  he  had 
impressed  his  fellow  colonists  to  strike  for  their 
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rights,  at  a  time  when  comparatively  little  was 
understood  of  colonial  feeling  and  colonial  govern- 
ment in  England,  it  possibly  might  have  been 
years  later  before  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia 
would  have  enjoyed  the  full  benefits  of  respon- 
sible govei'nraent.  His  genius  ctirried  the  people 
with  it,  and  called  forth  from  a  state  of  things 
almost  worn  out,  that  liberty  of  opinion  the 
electors  of  this  province  enjoyed  until  the  British 
Parliament  passed  the  British  North  America 
Act. 

In  their  manner  Howe  and  Macdonald  were  as 
far  removed  from  the  pretentious  aristocrat  as  a 
common  sense  man  from  a  fop.  These  noble 
minded  men  could  enter  the  peasant's  cottage,  or 
a  log  cabin,  no  matter  how  humble  its  occupants, 
just  as  pleasantly,  as  happily,  and  as  courteously 
as  they  could  the  drawing  room  of  the  wealthy 
or  the  reception  room  of  a  palace. 

Like  Lincoln,  Howe  was  able  to  be  at  ease 
and  at  home  everywhere.  They  were  the  same 
men,  as  they  mingled  amongst  those  who  were 
rich  or  those  who  were  poor.  Tinsel  and  title 
and  courtly  recognition  could  not  turn  heads,  .so 
well  balanced  and  so  well  stored. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  has  recognized  in  the  man 
of  color,  a  friend  and  brother,  and  has  been 
known  to  step  aside  while  conversing  with  high 
state  officials,  and  grasp  the  hands  of  these  son.s 
of  Ham.     And  Howe  has  performed  a  thousand 
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times  similar  manly  acts.  A  story  is  told  of 
Howe  durint;  one  of  his  canvassing  tours  in 
Hants.  He  called  to  see  an  old  darky,  who  was 
at  the  time  ent]jai;ed  in  scrapiiiij  pitch  from  the 
planks  of  a  ship  in  construction.  He  invited 
the  colored  voter  to  come  down  from  his  place 
and  shake  hands. 

"  Oil,  Massa  Howe,"  said  Joshua  Boen,  "  my 
hand  be  too  dirty  fo'  you  to  clutch,"  but  I's 
^wan  to  gab  you  a  clean  wote."  "  Joshua,  my 
dear  fellow,"  "  I  wont  have  your  vote  without 
you  also  (jive  me  your  hand,  it  is  only  soiled 
with  honest  toil." 

Joshua  descended,  and  as  he  approached 
Howe,  his  face  lit  up  with  an  immense  smile 
and  shining  like  polished  ebony  in  the  sunshine, 
e.xtended  liis  hand,  saying :  "  Well  ;  well  ; 
Massa  Howe,  if  you  muss,  you  muss,"  Howe 
clinched  his  hand,  and  shook  it,  as  only  a  true 
man  shakes  the  hand  of  another. 

This  incident  brings  to  mind  a  story  told  of 
Lincoln,  which  may  not  be  considered  out  of 
place,  if  repeated  here. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
at  a  public  reception  given  at  the  White  House, 
Washington,  a  young  English  nobleman  was 
being  presented  to  the  President,  when  just 
inside  the  door  stood  an  honest  faced  old  farmer, 
who  shrank  from  the  pressing  crowd,  until  he 
and  the  plain  faced  old  lady  clinging  to  his  arm 
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were  pressed  to  the  wall.  The  President  being 
tall,  could  look  over  the  heads  of  the  assembly, 
said  to  the  Englishman  ;  "  Excuse  me,  my  Lord, 
there's  an  old  friend  of  mine."  Passing  to  the 
door  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  as  he  grasped  the  old 
farmer's  hand :  "  Why  John  I'm  glad  to  f^ee 
you,  I  haven't  seen  you  since  you  and  I   made 

rails  for  old  Mr in  Sangamon  county 

in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven.  How 
are  you  ? 

The  old  man  turned  to  his  wife  with  quiver- 
ing lips,  and  without  immediately  replying  to 
the  salutation  said  :  "  Mother  he  is  just  the  same 
old  Abe !" 

A  man,  who  has  attained  high  official  position 
or  high  social  distinction,  and  who  feels  himself 
greatly  elevated  above  his  former  associates  and 
friends,  and  puts  on  frills  of  vast  superiority, 
and  looks  upon  the  ordinary  class  of  humanity, 
as  a  vain  aristocrate  upon  his  tenantry  is  more 
of  a  human  thing  than  a  man. 

The  unbalanced  statesman,  and  the  political 
upstart  who  strut  about  among  their  supporters 
from  day  to  day  passing  and  repassing  all  those 
persons  who  are  not  classified  with  the  tones 
and  elite,  so-called,  of  society,  without  a  nod  or 
smile  or  manly  recognition  of  them,  is  as  far 
removed  in  true  nobility  of  soul  from  a  Howe, 
Macdonald  or  Lincoln  as  a  vain,  giddy,  thought- 
less actress,  is  from  the  late  Francis  Willard. 
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There  are,  however,  a  few  great  men,  wlio 
seem  so  constituted  by  nature,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  make  themselves  genial  or  off  hand,  and 
yet  are  neither  vain  or  proud.  Such  individuals 
meet  with  the  respect  of  the  multitude,  if  not 
admired  by  the  masses. 

Petty  prejudices,  which  are  the  ruin  of  some 
minds,  will  not  linger  with  those  who  study  the 
lives  of  Howe  and  Macdonald,  in  that  broad  and 
benevolent  spirit  which  has  been  the  companion 
of  liberty  in  all  ages.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  there  are  lives  of  the  past  over  which  we 
can  linger  with  intense  interest  and  feeling,  and 
the  farther  removed  the  lives  of  such  eminent 
men  as  Howe  and  Macdonald  are,  the  more  in 
tense  the  interest  in  them  becomes.  And  why 
is  it  so  ?  It  is  not  because  such  lives  represent 
grand  and  enduring  acts  ?  The  thoughts  and 
words  of  such  men  are  ever  enduring  and  al- 
ways have  a  magnetic  attraction.  Our  minds 
seem  to  go  out  toward  those  great  men  who 
have  lived  before  us,  and  we  like  to  learn  what 
they  thought  and  how  they  acted,  and  to  know 
what  they  have  transmitted  to  those  who  come 
after  them. 

The  best  testimonial  anyone,  or  all,  can  raise 
to  Howe  and  Macdonald  is  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  deeds,  and  casting  all  preju- 
dice to  the  winds  act  in  a  spirit  similar  to  that 
by  which  they  were  influenced.      They  are  gone 
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but  their  acts  and  records  remain.  Though 
dead  their  lives  continue  to  speak.  Their 
memories  are  cherished  by  all.  Their  deeds 
were  unselfish  and  unsurpassed.  Their  names 
are  unfading  and  undying.  And  in  every  colony 
of  the  Great  Empire,  their  lives  will  continually 
be  read,  studied  and  remembered. 

And  all  will  learn  how,  each,  in  his  own  way, 
evoked  and  aspired  to  forward  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  English  colonies. 

Macdonald  passed  away  surrounded  by  the 
sorrows  and  praises  of  his  countrymen.  He 
lived  and  survives  in  their  hearts.  Howe  died 
with  shattered  friendships  about  him,  and  as 
the  sun  obscured  for  a  moment  by  a  passing 
cloud,  reappears  in  all  his  glory,  so  with  the 
passing  away  of  partizan  prejudice,  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Howe  are  cominjj  forth  again  in  all 
their  splendour  and  strength,  and  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  this  generation  are  entwining  them- 
selves in  all  their  freshness  and  strength  around 
his  honored  name  and  deeds,  as  the  ivj'  about 
the  giant  oak. 

The  millionaire  will  tind  a  richer  man  than 
himself.  The  warrior  who  returns  from  fields 
of  victory  covered  with  glory  may  meet  another 
surrounded  by  greater  glor}''.  The  great  states- 
man may  behold  in  his  rival  a  greater  than  he. 
But  in  Canada,  Howe  has  no  peers. 

Joseph  Howe  was  a  great  statesman  because 
he  was  a  great  man.     The  secret  of  Sir  John  A. 
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Macdonald's  p jwor  was  notin  great  clof^uencc,  nor 
perhaps  exceptional  statesmanship,  but  in  his 
correct  judgment  of  men,  and  in  his  extra- 
ordinary tact  in  managing  a  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, He  possessed  qualities  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  necessary  for  a  leader  of  a  great  popular 
assembly.  His  art  w^as  such  as  controls  cau- 
cuses, councils  and  conventions,  and  at  Charlotte- 
town  and  Quebec  it  assured  him  of  victory. 
With  all  the  great  efforts  of  other  Canadian 
statesmen  to  bring  about  confederation,  it  is 
doubtful,  \vithout  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  tact, 
whether  it  would  have  been  as  quick!}'  accom- 
plished as  it  was.  Alike  privately  and  publicly 
he  was  earnest  and  successful  in  winning  over 
others  to  join  him  in  the  stand  he  took  for,  or 
against  any  important  measure.  His  long  rule 
in  Canada  was  due  to  his  extraordinary  tact  in 
managing  his  associates  in  government  and  his 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  pos- 
sessed not  only  good  humour  but  good  nature, 
these  qualities  attracted  and  held  his  followers. 
The  result  of  his  death  is  showing  itself  in  the 
party  he  led  to  so  many  victories. 

Howe  and  Macdonald  who  were  peers  above 
titles,  are  not  remembered  as  Lord  Kingston  or 
Lord  Halifax,  but  simply  and  plainly  as  Joe 
Howe  and  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  titles  in  the  mother  land, 
the}'  are  about  as  useful  to  Canadian  statesmen 
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as  a  cocked  hat  and  a  court  uniform  would  have 
been  to  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  spirit  of  Howe 
is  abroad  in  Nova  Scotia  and  is  beginning  to 
animate  anew  the  people  of  the  province  to  a 
true  sense  of  their  duty.  Surrounded  by  the 
influence  of  his  spirit,  they  are  now  studying 
the  many  instances  of  indifl'erences,  if  not  of  in- 
capacity, of  many  of  the  men  they  have  sent  to 
represent  them,  and  feel  that  if  Nova  Scotia  is 
to  attain  a  first  and  favoured  place  among  the 
Canadian  provinces,  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  an  honest,  independent  and  firm 
exercise  of  the  talents  and  powers  of  the  men 
they  elect  to  represent  them  in  the  general  par- 
liament. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  realize  this  truth, 
that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies of  Canadian  governments,  and  local  govern- 
ments also,  have  been  and  are  devoted  to  the  one 
end  of  keeping  themselves  in  power.  They  are 
now  beginning  to  see  that  this  is  the  beginning, 
end  and  almost  all  of  Canadian  and  provincial 
politics.  They  are  realizing  that  Howe's  words 
were  prophetic  when  he  said :  Confederation 
means  the  ruin  of  Nova  Scotia's  trade  in  her 
natural  market,  the  United  States,  and  out  of 
the  union  there  are  ten  chances  to  obtain  closer 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States  to  one  in 
confederation.     It  is  well  to  remember  that  it 
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has  been  in  successful  opposition  to  unyielding 
pei'sonal  and  combined  interest  that  has  given 
the  people  of  England  their  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, 

A  system  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established 
in  Canada  which  makes  the  interests  of  party 
paramount  to  the  general  welfare.  The  dealing 
with  contractors,  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  the  lessening  of  the  annual  expenditure, 
and  settlement  of  tariff  disputes  have  been 
turned  into  a  mere  sparring  match  of  politicians 
simply  for  points. 

If  this  was  the  system  as  was  charged,  upon 
which  the  Conservative  party  rested,  it  would 
also  appear  to  be  the  system  upon  which  the  Grit 
party  is  resting.  These  were  never  Howe's 
principles,  hence  they  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  true  Liberals  of  the  country.  Party 
politics  in  Canada  are  rapidly  following  on  the 
American  line. 

Another  Macdonald  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Conservative  party,  and  a  Howe  an  untold 
blessing  to  the  country. 

It  has  been  beautifully  said  that  "  in  common 
with  the  wondrous  three — Burke,  Pitt  and  Fox — 
Sheridan  is  one  of  the  immortals  ruling  our 
spirits  from  their  urns." 

And  while  the  political  laurels  of  Howe  and 
Macdonald  will  never  wither  while  the  English 
langfuanre  lasts  and  Canada  endures.     It  should 
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be  the  fervent  prayer  of  all  who  cherish  sound 
liberal  principles  and  profound  patriotism,  that 
their  immortal  spirits  may  be  abroad  in  the 
knd  to  rule  and  guide  the  mighty  electorate  of 
the  Dominion  as  it  approaches  the  ballot  boxes 
of  the  country,  at  each  successive  contest. 


-® 
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ADDENDA. 


Since  the  closing  chapter  of  this  book  was 
written,  events  between  England  and  the  United 
States  seem  to  be  shaping  for  a  closer  friendship 
between  the  two  countries.  Such  friendship 
must  result  not  only  in  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  nations  immediately  concerned,  but  must 
give  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  to  political  freedoro,  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  material  condition  of  the 
masses  over  the  whole  world.  The  collision  be- 
tween the  despotism  of  Spain  and  the  freedom 
of  America  has  forced  these  events  to  the  front. 

The  councils  of  prudence  and  the  maxims  of 
good  policy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  be 
the  greatest  incentive  to  the  extension  of  civiliza- 
tion and  apcstolic  Christianity  tlie  world  has  yet 
seen.  When  the  might  and  majesty  of  a  race 
that  acknowledges  no  superior  but  the  God  of 
Battles  are  called  upon  to  illustrate  and  main- 
tain themselves,  the  powers  of  the  world  must 
tremble.  The  God  of  Battles  that  sits  above 
the  storm  has  heard  the  cry  of  Cuba,  and  has 
ordained  that  a  wing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people 
shall  go  over  and  help  her  while  in  the  throes  of 
emancipation  after  a  century  of  bondage.  Lil)- 
erty  cannot  sit  enthroned  with  ease,  while 
tyranny  lurks  at  her  gates. 
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The  splondour  of  tlio  Anglo-Saxon  character 
is  unique,  what,  tliat  character  has  accomplished 
throughout  the  present  century,  is  but  aji  illus- 
tration of  what  it  may  perl'oi-m  in  the  next, 
'^rhe  time  appears  to  he  (juite  ntvar,  if  not  alr-eady 
at  hand  when  nations  will  no  more  he  allowed 
to  tyrannize  over  their  colonial  snhject,  tlmn 
parents  in  well  i-egulated  communities  are  allow- 
ed to  ill  treat  their  childi-en.  'i'he  attcmjited 
government  of  Cuha  has  for  many  years  been  a 
disgrace  to  humanity.  A  chjse  alliance  between 
America  and  En<rl)ind  would  mean  the  releiration 
of  the  strongest  of  the  outside  nations  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  second  class  power.  And  a  combination 
of  all  such  nations  could  not  ultimately  succeed  in 
a  struggle  with  the  people  composing  a  British- 
American  coalition. 

Canada,  can  do,  and  is  doinj,'  much  through 
her  people  and  through  both  her  political  parties 
U)  strengthen  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
England  and  America.  To  Nova  Scotia,  com- 
mercially speaking,  live  years  of  close  trade 
relations  with  the  New  England  States  would 
be  of  more  Ijenelit  than  a  (piarter  (jf  a  century 
of  confederation. 

The  consummation  of  a  British-American  alli- 
ance would  be  the  entire  ruin  of  the  business  of 
tlie  American  tail-twisters  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  tiie  other  of  that  interesting  class  called 
Canadian  jingoes,  who  luive  advocated  Chinese 
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walls,  commorciiil  niiion,  miro^trictcd  nH'ij)rn('ity 
niid  pr(;t"ereiitial  tarid'H,  as  tlion^di  these  were  the 
only  things  the  Dominion  rocinired. 

The  prophecy  ol"  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe 
littered  at  Detroit  thirty-two  yeai'S  ago,  seeniH 
nearin<]j  fnlHlinent. 

"  Why  shotdd  not  these  three  great  branches 
of  the  family  lloinish  under  did'ercmt  systems 
of  government,  it  niay  he,  l)nt  foi'ining  one  grniid 
whole,  ])r<)ud  of  m-  common  oi'igin,  and  of  their 
advanced  civilization  {  I'he  clover  Jifts  its  tre- 
foil leaves  in  the  evening  dew.  Yet  t.luiy  draw 
their  nouiishment  from  a  single  stem.  Tlnis 
distinct,  and  yet  united,  let  us  live  and  tli)m'ish. 
Why  should  we  not  :*  1  sei^  around  the  door  the 
fhigs  of  the  two  countries.  United  as  they  arc 
there,  I  wcmiM  have  them  dinpetl  togethei'  fold 
within  fold  and  let 

"  Tlidir  varying;  tints,  unilc. 
Anil  Colin  ill  ii('!iv(Mr.s  lif^lit 
Olid  ar('li  of  |ii;iicc." 

If  it  he  decreed  hy  the  (lod  of  l»attles  thaX  the 
three  ^reat  hranches  of  the  Arii^lo  Saxon  race 
are  to  \h\  united  under  tin;  Stars  and  Stii|)es  of 
Ainerica  and  the  Med  Cross  Hag  of  [England,  th(^ 
nations  and  peoph^s  composing  these  branches 
will  step  into  the  twentieth  century  with 
tiiumphant  acclaim,  and  in  passing  through  its 
years,  surround  their  march  with  the  most  bril- 
liant and  glorious  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 
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Tlie  rulers  of  these  three  branches  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  race  directly  trust  in  the  God  of 
battles,  love  and  peace.  The  Queen  of  England 
acknowledges  the  true  hand  of  providence  in  all 
the  nation's  triumphs  of  war,  of  peace  and  of 
righteousness,  and  President  McKinley  with  the 
same  implicit  trust  invites  the  nation's  thanks 
and  nation's  pi-ayer  to  Ahnighty  God  for  the 
nation's  victories.  Britons,  Americans  and 
Canadians,  in  founding  and  extending  their 
institutions  have  kept  in  view  these  words, 
"  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever  :  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre. 
Whatever  defeats  and  reverses  these  nations 
have  had  in  the  past,  have  been  to  admonish 
them  of  their  errors;,  and  teach  them  wisdom. 
And  that  they  cannot  be  happy,  prosperous  and 
enduring  if  they  take  great  and  controlling 
interest  in  extending  the  power  of  the  God  of 
wealth,  or  of  commerce,  or  of  party,  pride  and 
impurity.  If  successive  rulers  of  England  and 
the  colonies  follow  in  the  footprints  of  Victoria 
the  Good  relying  in  full  confidence  in  the 
Utierring  Hand  which  guides  the  world  aright, 
the  growing  greatness  of  the  present,  is  but  a 
forecast  of  the  magnificence  of  the  future.  And 
if  the  people  of  the  Great  Republic  continue  to 
place  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of 
men  like  William  McKinley,  thi.'ir  votes  will 
result  in  victories,  honorable  and  enduring. 
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